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Red as a Rose is She. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


CHAPTER LI. 
“Go, lovely Rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her, to thee 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 
Have you ever been to Wales? I do not ask this 
question of any one in partic- 
nlar; I merely address it to 
the universal British public, 
or, rather, to such member or 
members of the same as shall 
be wise enough to sit down 
and read the ensuing true and 
moving love-story—true as 
the loves of wicked Abelard 
and Heloise, moving as those 
of oe Paul and Virginia. 
Probably those wise ones will 
be very 
tens, or even units: they 
Imay very safely aver, not 
form the bulk of the nation. 
However high may be my es- 
timate of my own powers of 
narrative, however amply 
Providence may have gifted 
me with self-appreciation, I 
may be sure of that, seeing 
that the only books I know of 
which enjoy so wide a circu- 
lation are the Prayer-book 
and Bradshaw. I am not go- 
ing to instruct any one in reli- 
gion or trains, so I may as 
well make up my mind to a 
more limited audience, while 
I pipe my simple lay (rather 
squeakily and out of tune, 
perhaps), and may think my- 
self very lucky if that same 
kind, limited audience do not 
hiss me down before I have got 
through half a dozen staves 
of the dull old ditty. 
Have you éver been to 
Wales? If you have ever vis- 
ited the pretty, dirty, green 
spot where Pat and his 
brogue, where potatoes and 
absenteeism, and head-cen- 
ters flourish, alias Ireland. 
ie. have no doubt passe 
hrough a part of it, rushin 
by, most likely, in the Iris 
mail; but in that case your 
eyes and nose and ears were 
so very full of dust and 
ee a gs were so fully 
emplo in blinking and 
cou; and enjoying : the 
poetry of motion—as be 
totally incapable of seeing, 
hearing, or smelling any 6: 
the beauties, agreeable noises, 
or good smells, which in hap- 
ier circumstances might 
ave offered thermiselves to 
your notice. Perhaps you 
are in the habit, every mid- 
summer, of taking your half- 
dozen male and female oliye- 
shoots to have the roses re- 
stored to their twelve fat 
cheeks by blowy scrambles 
about the great frowning Or- 
me’s Head, or by excavations 
in the Rhyl Sands, Perhaps 
you have gone wedding-tour- 
ing to Llanberis on the top of 
a heavy-laden coach, swing- 
ing unsafely round sharp corners, and nearly fling- 
ing ae ppeins from your sid# onto the hard 
elsh: rr elow.. Perhaps you have wept with 
eg at the spurious grave of the martyred 
ert, or eaten pink trout voraciously at Capel 
Curig, and found out what a startlingly good appe- 
tite your Angelina had. But have you ever lived in 
the ‘land of the Cymri? Have you ever seen how 
drunk the masculine Cymri can on market-days, 


few; numerable b 


or what grievous old hags the feminine Cymri be- | 


come toward their thirtieth year? Have you ever, 
by bitter experience, discovered the trut 
couplet— 
“Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief?” 


Thave lived in Wales, so I speak with authority; and 
for my part I don’t think that Taffy is much more 
iven to the breaking of the eighth commandment 
an the canaille of any other country. He is not 
a bright fellow, is not Taffy; pagent: think, when 
rather tipsy. He will tell you plenty of lies, too, and 
will not season them with the salt of a racy devil- 
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me-care wit, as Pat would. But he is very civil 
ken, and rather harmless; seldomer, I think, 
than his cleverer neighbor over the border does he 
hanker feloniously after his neighbor’s spoons, or 
hammer his wife’s head with the domestic poker. 
But why am I driveling on, like a sort of Murray- 


V waa 4 on the manners and character of this, to 


my thinking, not very interesting nation? I will 
waste no more “ prave ’ords” upon them, as the few 


of that | 


men and women whom I am going to tell you about, 
and whom I shall want you to like a little, or dis- 
like a little, as the case may be, are not Taffies, only 
they happen to have stuck up their tent-poles in 
Taffy-land when they first make their low bow to 
Tat Those men and women were nothing out of 
he way for Sones or beauty, or talents; they 
did a hundred thousand naughty things, each one of 
them. Some of them did them with impunity, as 
far as this world goes; some of them, capricious 
Mageera and Tisyphone lashed with scorpions for 
| their derelictions. This is going to be neither a 
“Life of Saints,” nor a ‘‘ History of Devils;” these 
| are memoirs neither of ‘‘ Hedley Vicars,” nor of a 
‘ “Damie aux Camellias;"’ so, 
whoso @& 


ects and relishes 
either of those styles of com- 
position may forthwith close 
this volume, and pitch it (if it 
be his own, and not the bat- 
tered pees of a circulat- 
ing library) into the_ fire. 
Those who love a_ violent 
moral, or violent judgment 
for sins and follies—a man 
struck dead for saying 
“damn,” or a woman for go- 
ing to a ball, as the Record 
would charitably have us be- 
lieve is the way of Providence 
—equally with those who en- 
joy the flavor of violent im- 
morality, will be disappointed 
if th ey look this way for the 
gratification of their peculiar 
idiosynerasies. Of my friends 
ocr! to be made known 

‘ou, and criticised by you, 
“the more part remain unto 
this present, but some have 
fallen asleep.” 

Once upon a time—I like 
that old, time-honored open- 
ing; it makes one so nobly 
free, gives one so much room 
to stretch one’s wings in, ties 
one down to no king’s reign, 
no hampering, clogging cen- 
tury—once upon a time there 
was a valley in Taffy-land; 
there is still, unless.some very 
recent convulsion has up- 
heaved if to the top of a 
mountain, or submerged it 
beneath the big Atlantic 
waves; a valley lovelier than 
that one in “ ” a valley 
where there are no dangerous, 
good-looking Parises, o: 
one or two red-headed We' 
squires, who have each mar- 
ried, or will in the fullness of 
time each marry, one lawful 
wife—red-headed, too, very 
likely; and have never made, 
will never make, love to any 
Enones or other ill-conducted 
young shepherdesses. In fact, 
in that Arcadia there are no 
such shepherdesses; 

daughters of the C 

not “‘ply the homely shep- 
herd’s trade,” nor would the 
shed much romance over it 
they did: for, with sorrow be 
it spoken, blowsy are they 
mostly, hard-feat - 
less; and, moreover, the little 
lean, nimble sheep that go 
scrambling and —— and 
pt by about the rough 
erags and steep hill-sides do 
not need any crooked and 
melodious Dowsabellas_ or 
Newras to look after them 
and guide them in the way 
they should go. 

“en In pe ata there are 
| plenty of houses, squires’ houses and peasants’ 
{ Honnen: where the propagation of the Cambrian is 
| conducted with much success; houses big and lit- 
| tle, red-faced and white-faced and dirty-faced, old 
and new. But we have at present to do with only 

one of those houses, and it comes under the head of 
the littles and the olds. Half-way up a hill-side it 
} stands. ge across the valley to other higher 
| hills that sw out softly against the sky, and go 


sloping gently down to the sea twenty miles away. 
They always remind me—I don’t know why—of the 
distant hills in Martin’s picture of the ‘Plains of 
Heaven;” so mistily do they rise, in their hazy blue- 
ness. It isa snug, unpretending little house enough, 
with its black and white cross-beamed front and un- 
walled kitchen garden straggling steeply we the 
slope at the back. Many and many a day has it 
stood there, seeing generations and fashions come 
in and-go out; has stood there since the far-away 
days when men wore curly wigs half-way down 
their backs, and sky-blue coats, and fought and died 
for poe and King Charles, or fought and 
lived for England and liberty; when most. houses 
were black and white, like its little elderly self, be- 
before plate-glass or stucco, or commodious villa 
residences, fivé minutes? walk from a station, were 
ioe of, The name of the little house is Glan-yr- 
‘on, 


CHAPTER It. ‘ 

* Jack and.I got in our last hay-load to-day, with- 
outa drop of rain; the first bit of good luck that has 
come to us, I don’t know when. If we had any land, 
I should imagine that we must have a bit of conse- 
crated ‘ground- among it, to account for our ill-for- 
tume; but as we have not of our own enough to pas- 
ture a goose upon, that cannot be it. Such an odd 
thing happened to-day—Robert Brandon proposed 
to mé: it is the first offer I ever had, though I was 
seventeen last month. IJfit is mever amore pleasant 
process than it was to-day, I hope sincerely it may 
be the last. I said ‘Yes,’ too; at least a species of 
Yes after half a dozen Noes; I cannot imagine why, 
for I éertainly did not feel Yes. T suppose I must 
have been pleased ‘at any one wishing for my com- 
pany during the term of his natural life.” 

The name on the'fly-leaf of this journal-book is 
Esther Craven, Glanyr-Afon, and the date July 10, 
1%—. July is very often rather a wet month—not so 
this year; all through its one-and-thirty days the 
sky was like brass, asit looked to Elijah’s (the Seer’s) 
eyes on the top of Carmel, when, by his faith, he 
brought up the tarrying rain from the sea’s cham- 
bers. London is pouring out her noble army of 
haberdashers and green-grocers into Ramsgate and 
Margate, and) carborough and Llandudno. The 
John 'Gilpitis of to-day are not satisfied with a mod- 
est Outing to the “Bell” at Edmonton, “all in a 
chaise and pair.” 

Armies of schoolboys are devouring arid sand= 
wiches and prime old buns in railway refreshment- 
rooms—schoolboys emptied out of every school and 
seminary and college all over the country. Highly- 
paid instructors of youth are_ stretching their 
crampéd legs up the steep sides of Helvellyn and Mont 
Blane, and surveying the “frozen hurricane” of the 
glaciers through their academic spectacles. And 
young Craven's (of Glan-yr-Afon) last hay-load is 
safely stacked, as yee heard from his sister’s diary. 
This morning the highest lying of the upland fields 
was hilly with hay-cocks: to-night it is as flat.as 
Salisbury Plain, day long the wagons have gone 
grinding and eeonening upand down the rocky moun- 
tain road between field and rick-yard, All day long 
Evan and Hugh and Roppert (sic), with their waist- 
coats open and! their brown arms bared, aided and 
abet ted} by various Cambrian matrons, with bonnets 
standing upright on their heads, and pitchforks in 
their lily hands, have been tossing the scented bun- 
dles—sweeter in death than in life, like a good man’s 
fame—into the carts; loading them till of the shaft- 
horse naught but-ears and nose and forelegs appear- 
ed, save to the eye of faith. Allday long, Msther has 
been sitting uhder’a hay-cock, as one might fancy 
Solomon’s wise woman doing, “looking well to the 
ways of her housebold.” The hay molds itself pli- 
ably into asoft arm-chair for her young, slight fig- 
ure, and the big hay-spiders walk up her back at 
their leisure, and explore the virgin forests of her 
thick dusk hair. She has had her luncheon brought 


ing up gravy out of his trencher, all by himse! 
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spotted handkerchiefs, gabbling to one another in 
the Welsh tongue, which, to one who occupies the 


withits three and four consonants standing togeth- 
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which, as usual, the frequent button is missing, and 
runs lightly down the mountain-path in her strong 
country boots, which bid defiance to the sharp stones 
that crop out at every step through tie limestone 
soil. At the hall door—a little arched door like a 
church’s, with a trellised pe-cn and benches, such 
as one sees Dutch boors sitting on with their beer 
and schnapps, in Tenier’s pictures—Sarah meets her. 
Sarah is an Englishwoman. 

“Mr. Brandon is in the parlor, ’m.” 

“Parlor! My good Sarah, how many times shall 
I adjure you, by all you hold most sacred, to say 
drawing-room?” 

‘He has been there best partof half an hour, ‘m, 

“Poor man! how lively for him! Why on earth 
didn’t you come and call me?” 

“He said as he wasn’t in no partikler hurry, and 
he'd as lieve as not wait till you come in.—Stop a bit, 
Miss Esther, you have got some hay on your frock 
behind.” 

“People of seventeen wear gowns, not frocks, 
Sarah. Oh! there, that will do. If 1 had a hay- 
Stack disposed about my person, he-would never be 
abit the wiser.” 

Half an hour passes, and Mr. Brandon is still in 
the “parlor.” It is seven o’clock, and. dinner- 
time. “Would you liké to, know what it is that 
Mr. Brandon takes so long in saying, and whether 
it is anything likely to reconcile Miss Craven to the 
loss of her dinner? A little room that 16éks toward 
the sunsetting; a little room full of evening sunshine 
and the sniell of tea-roses; alight paper, with small, 
bright flower-bunches on the walls; white muslin 
curtains; a general air of crisp freshness, as of a 
room that there are no climbing, crawling, sticky- 
fingered children to crumple and tumple. A young 
woman, rather red in the face,'standing in one cor- 
ner. She has been driven thither apparently by a 
young man, who is'standing before her, and who is 
still redder. At arough calculation, you would say 
that the young man was seven feet Lee but put 
him-with his back against the wall, with his heels to- 
gether, and his chin in, and you will find that he is 
exactly six feet four; that is, four inches taller than 
any man who wishes to do work in the world, and 
find horses to carry him ought to be. His clothes 
are rather shabby, and he looks poor; but, from the 
crown of his close-clipped head to the sole of his big 
feet, a gentleman, every inch of him, though he has 
no “ pude braid-claith * to help to make him so. His 
features may be Apollo’s or Apollyon’s; forall you 
can see of them,.so thickly are they planted out 
with a forest of yellow hair; hit tears do not séem to 
be at any immense distance From eyes blue as the 
oe tt storm-clouds, fearless as a-three-years’ 
child’s. 

gi ont you think that we eae well as we are?” 
say e young woman, suggestively. 

ey don't nov about you, ’'m sure. I know I've 
lost a stone and a half within the last year,’ replies 
the young man, very ruefully. 4 

Esther laughs. ‘There is some little of you left 
still,” she says, with rather a mischievous glance u; 
at the two yards and a half of enamored manhooc 
before her, 

This is what has been over-roasting the mutton. 
He has been asking her to take his heart, his large 
hand, and the of ~ore hundred and twenty 
peas a year (the exorbitant pay of a lieutenant in 
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er majesty’s infantry), of an old hnnting-watch, and 
a curly retri¢ver dog; and she has been declining 
these tempting offers, one and all, The minute- 
hand of the gilt clock, on which Minerva sits in a 
helmet and a very ti; Te gown, with her legs dan- 
sling down, has traveled from 6.30 to 7.5, and within 
these fiye-and-thirty minutes Miss Craven has re- 
fused three proposals, all made by the same person: 
the first, very stoutly and mercilessly, from Jack's 
arm-chair, wheré she had originally taken up her 
position; the second, decisively still, but with less 
cruelty, from the niusi¢-stool, to which she had next 
retired; and the third, ina hasty and wavering man- 
ner, from the corner, in Which she has taken final 
refuge, in a strong, fortified intrenchment behind the 
writing-table. : 

“But—but—” says Esther, her rebellious mouth 
giving little twitches every now and then as at some 

lurking thought of the ridieulous—“‘it’s such a very 

odd idea\ 1 don’t think Tever was more surprised in 
my life. When Sarah told me that you were’ here, I 
thought that, of course, meu had come to say some- 
thing about that bone-dust. Why, you never said 
anything at all tending this way before.” 

“Didn't 1?” answers the yo giant, with a crest- 
fallen look. ‘I tried several times, tI don’t think 
that you could have understood what I meant, for 
you always began to laugh.” 

“T always do laugh at civil speeches,” answers the 

rl, simply. **T don't know how else to Ly them: 

suppose it is because I have had so few addi 
to me; they always sound to me 80 niais,” 

“Tm not a bit surprised at your not liking me,” he 
says, with ee “T don’t see how oy could 
at first. I know that I’m ugly and awkward, and 
don’t understand things quick—” 

“T don't dislike you,” interrupts Esther, with 


ressed 


is nothing ou to dislike; you aré very good-na- 
tured, I'm eure," damning wit faint pred} in the 
laudable effort not to be unqualifiedly uncomplimen- 


+ know Fig a neat ere ) A *) pat I | 
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yet with a dim sense of mousegoe. at the quan- 
tity and quality of praise bestowe 

know of how much more value you are than I!” 

She does not contradict him; her own heart echoes 
his words. ‘I am of more value than he; I shall 
find it out.practically some gays _ 

“That was why I was in Such’ a ee to speak,” 
he says eagerly. ‘ I felt sure that if I did not, you 
would be snapped up directly beeome one else.’ 

She laughs rather grimly, “You might have laid 
aside your alarms on that head,I think. 1 don’t 
know who there is about here to cra Rane up.” 

Silence for a few minutes; Usther id up @ poe 
wipes fashioned into a remote resemblance to a 
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into the other corner. Poor fellow! I hope he is not 
going to cry, or go down on his knees!” 


THE. FIRESIDE.-SIBRARY. 


Whether mindful or not of the fate of Gibbon the 
historian, who, having thrown himself on his knees 
before his lady-love, was unable, through extreme 
fat, to get up again, Brandon does not indulge in 
either of the demonstrations that Esther appre- 
hended. He stands quiet, cramming half a yard of 
yellow beard into his mouth, and says presently: 

“Weil, I suppose I must not worry you any more; 
it is not. good manners, is it? A man ought to. be 
satisfied with one No; Thayve given you the trouble 
of saying three,” 

“Tt’s very disagreeable, I’m sure,” says Esther, 
wrinklin, ee forehead in an embarrassed fash- 
ion, ‘‘and I hate saying No to any one: I don’t mean 
in this way, because nobody ever asked me before, 
but about anything; but what can I do?” 

“Try mel’ he says, very eagerly, stretching out 
his hand across the narrow table Call but noah cd 
the standish en route). “I don’t want to threaten 
you, saying that I should go to the dogs if you threw 
me over, for I should not; that always seemed to me 
a cowardly sort of thin: to do; and, besides, I should 
have my mother left to live for if the worst came to 
the worst; but you must see that it is Sportbags in 
the world to a fellow to have one great hope in it to 
keep him straight.” ——- 

Soft music in the distance; some one whistling, 
“T paddle my own canoe,’ somewhere about the 


house; Esther, in an agony between the fear of sub- 
versing the table, and tlhe hundredfold worse fear of 
being discovered fy Jack in an unequivocally senti- 
mental position, of which she would never hear the 
last. ‘* Very well, very well. VH—Ill think about 
it; could you be so very kind as to loose my hand?” 


He cémplies reluctantly, and she, that there may 
be no further discussion about it, hides it discreetly 
away in her jacket-pocket. “I paddle my own ca- 
noe’ dies away in the distance; apparently it was on 
its way to dress for dinner. Esther draws a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘I thought that some one was coming.’ 

‘And if they had?” ; : 

“Why, I did not relish the idea of being found 
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driven into a corner, like a child at a dame’s school, 
and you like the dame standing over me,” answers 
she, abandoning the struggle with the corners of her 
mouth, and bubbling over with the facile laughter of 
seventeen. Utterly unable to join in her merriment, 
he stands leaning in awkward misery against the 
wall; all other griefs are at least respectable; love, 
sorrows, alone, are only ludicrous. 

“Tt really is so silly,” says Esther, presently, com- 
passionate but impatient. ‘Do try and get the bet- 
ter of it!” 

“ Wasier said than done,’ he answers, ruefully. “I 
might as well advise you to get the better of your af- 
fection for Jack.” f f 

“T don’t see the parallel,” rejoined she, coldly, 
bine as if there was sacrilege in the comparison, 
“My love for Jack is a natural instinet, built, too, 
upon fhe foundation of lifelong Splgatlens, endless 
benefits, countless kindnesses. What kindness have 
Lever shown you? I sewed a button on your glove 
Once; and once I pinned a rose on your coat.” 

‘“*T have the rose still.’’ 

She says ‘‘ Pshaw!” pettishly, and turns away her 


“Perhaps you are afraid of marrying on small 
means?” suggests Brandon, diffidently, after a while, 

The gentlé clatter and clink of dishes carried into 
the dining-room enters faintly through the ddor, 
Esther’s heart sinks within her. Is he pone to begin 
all over again?—round and round, like a thunder- 
storm among hills? 

“T am afraid of marrying on any means,” she 
says, comprehensively. “I particularly dislike the 
idea; Marriage seems to me the end of everything, 
and J am at the beginning.” 

“But I don't want you to marry me now,” cries 
Robert, stammering. 

“Don't you? You told me just now that you did.” 

“For pity’s sake, Esther, don't laugh! it may be 
play: to you, but it is death to me.” 

“Tm. not langhing.” . 

ne Perhaps some day you will feel what Iam feel- 


ing now.’ 
Wperhapa patos 

ae And you find then that it is no laughing mat- 
ir.” 
“Perhaps” (still more doubtfully). 


The clamor of a fresh cohort of plates shaking 
noisily upon a tray warns Brandon that his time is 


short. 
“Psther!” with a sort of despair in his, voice, « 


élashing the ridiculous with the pathetic—they are 
always twin sisters—‘'I could live upon such a little 


hope.” 

Phat would you haye me say?” she cries, stand- 
ing With fluttering color, tapping feet, and irritated 
eyes. “Ihave told you the plain truth, and it does 
not please you; must I dress up some pretty false- 
hood, atid tell you that I fell in love with you at first 
sight, Set after allI find that you are the only 
man in the world that can make me really happy?” 

“Say nothing of the kind,” he answers, wincin, 
under hérirony. ‘Ihave not much to recommen 
me, we all know that, and I start with the disad- 
vantage of your thinking me rather a bore than 
otherwise; but other men have overcome even 

‘ ad obstacles; why should not I? Give me at least 

by rine Will ty to lik 

_ “Bay you e me; there 
Se a ee 
a: ail!’ says Esther, wavering—partly in 

eer weariness of the contest, partly in woman! 
mack sufferings which owe their rise to the aoe 
“Te youfal you will not have t0 ¢ail 
you not have Ine so; I 

shail find it out for myself, and—and I shall bear it, 
I SinEeee.. He ends with a heavy sigh at that too 
pro le possibility. 

*“ And you will console yourself by telling all your 
friends what a flirt I am, and how ill I tréated you.” 
Apparently he does not think this suggestion worthy 
of refutation; at least he does not refute it. “Or, 
if you don’t, veut mother will.” 
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Boe smiles, despite himself. “ Péan hardly promise. 
that.’ 

*T mean not for many years, till Jack is married, 
and Iam ‘quite, quite old—five-and-twenty or so?” 

“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

* And if; as is most likely, continue not to care 
about you, and am obliged to tell you so, you will 
not think the worse of me?” 


** You are certain?” 

“Certain. Whatever you do,I shall love you to- 
day, and to-morrow, and always,” says the young 
fellow, very solemnly; and his eyes go away past 
her, through the window, and up to the blue sky 
overhead, as if calling on the great pale vault to be 
witness betsyeen him and her. 

As for her, her prosaic soul has wandered back to 
the mutton; she takes the opportunity of his eyes 
being averted to'steal a glanee at the clock oo 
rently, however, he has his eyes in ‘the back of his 
head, for he says hastily, with rather a pained smile: 
& You are Jonging for me to go!” 


0-0. 
“T ought not to have come at this time of night. T 
ought to have waited till to-morrow, 1 know.” 
“Tt is rather late.” _ 
“But to-morrow seemed such a long time off, that 


L thought Tmust know the worst or the best before 
the sun came up again. I don’t quite know which it 
is now; which is it, Esther?” “ 

“It’s neither the one nor the other} it’s the second 
best,” she answers, all smiles again at seeing some 
prospect of her admirer’s departure, and forgetting, 
with youthful heedlessness, the price at which that 
departure has been bought. “It is that Treally am 
very much obliged, though, all the same; T wish you 
would think better of it, and that Pll try; Iwill, real- 
ly; don’t look as if you did not believe me.” 

$o with his half-loaf he goes, passes away through 
the little wooden porch, that is so low it looks as if 
it weré going to knock his tall head, past the stables, 
and through the oak-woods, home. 


CHAPTER Ti. 
“Tt is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
Itis the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word—” 
as saith that most delicious of love poems that makes 
us all feel immoral as we read it. Itis the hour 
when chanticleer retires to his perch in the hen- 
house, lowers his proud tail, sinks his neck into his 
breast, and goes to sleep hetween his two fattest 
wives. Itis fe hour when animal life and wild hu- 
manity retire to bed; the hour when tamed human- 
ity sits down to dinner, The more we advance in 
civilization the further back we push the boundaries 
of sleep and forgetfulness. en we reach our 
highest point of culture, I este we shall hustle 
the blessed, the divine Nepenthe, off the face of the 
earth altogether, x 

The dining-room at Glan-yr-Afon is, like the rest 
of the house, rather small andrather pleasant. It 
will not dine more than twelve comfortably; il’ is sel- 
dom asked to dine more than two; and these two. 
being young and void of gluttony, do not spend 
mug¢h of their time in it. In-youth, the dining-room 
is not our temple, our sanctuary, our holy of holies, 
as it often is in riper years. In youth, our souls are 
great, and our bodies slender; in old age, our bodies 
are, often great and our souls slender. The one 
wide-open window looks out. on the gay little garden 
—the window, all around and about which the climb- 
ing convolvulus is blowin great white trumpets. 
There are two or three pictures on the walls; good 
ones, though dim and dusty: Thomas Wentworth, 
Lord Strafford, very dark and. taughey and satur- 
nine, in blue-gray armor, scowl] at whosoever 
looks at him, as he might have scowled at Pym and 
and Pollis; Erasmus, astute and lean, in a black 
skull. yp; and Mary, Queen of Scots, very pale and 
peaky and indistinct, for Time has washed and 
scrubbed all the carmine out of the cheeks and lips 
that sent Europe mad three centuries ago. An old 
sheep-dog is ee the aye eyo with his wise 
old eyes fixed on his master, licking his chops eve: 
now and then when he sees some morsel more tempt- 
ing than ordinary conveyed to another mouth than 
nis. 

This evening, Lord Strafford is scowling, Mary 
Stuart simpering, down upon two people dining to- 
gether, and on a third person whisking about in a 
clean cap and an aggressively well-starched print 
dpess, in attendance upon them. There is a great 
pot, full and brimming over with roses—a bean-pot 
our forefathers would have called it—in the middle 
of the table. They were plucked but half an hour 
ago, and their faces were still wet with the dew- 
tears that they wept at being torn away from their 
brothers and sisters on the old gnarled rose-trees up 
the kitchen-garden walk. 

But the freshest, the sweetest, the largest of the | 
roses is notin the bean-pot with the others; it ison 
a chair by itself; there are no dew-tears on its 
cheeks, it has no prickles, and its name is Esther. 

“Have some roast chips, Essie? I cannot offer 
you any roast mutton, because there isn't any; I 
dare say there was an hour ago, but there certainly 
isn’t now.” 

This speech is made by Jack. Jack is a young 
person with not a single good feature in his face; 


with a baby-mustache, which, like the daguerreo- 
types of fifteen or sixteen years 98 , is only visible 
at rare intervals in one particular light; and with | 
cheeks and nose and chin and throat all as brown as 
any berry that ever ripened under the mellow au- 


tumn. sun, 

“It's a fault on the right side, dear boy; it’s better 
than quivering and being i says Esther, with 
a Pout which a lover would have thought entranc- 
ing, but which a prosaic brother, if he perceived it 
at, all, considered rather a distortion than other- 


“T wish that people would remember that there 
isa time to call and a time to dine, and that the 
two a are not the same,” he grumbles, a little 
crossly. , 

A man my bear Eatecaely. cutting, off of Bis 

t-born, thi jon evin the wife of his, 
foo racic cusntce 


, ' them an; C nt f stories; and I 
a iat uly Chita? bat het hat oo them apy amaeyy 
SPukserballng of bis mutton the baring of Be Ps 


soup, or the wateriness of his potatoes, and bear ar | 
aquam mentem ? | 

Esther looks rather conscious, purses up her pink 
mouth into the shape of a. noiseless ‘‘ Hush!’ and 
says, “* Pas avant,” which idiomatic phrase is in- 
tended to convey to her brother the indiscreetness 
of making comments,'in Sarah’s presence; on Mr. 
Brandon's endrmities, 

From long familiarity with the sound, Sarah has 
become entirely acquainted with Esther’s specimen 


of Parisian French, and always pricks up her ears 
when it appears on the scene, 
Then they are silent for a little space. One is not 


apt to say very brilliant things in one’s family circle; 
if requires the’friction of mind with mind before 
bright sayings spring into’ being, as the flint and the 
eae tmhust be married before the spark leaps. into 

‘@. 

“How long the days’are now!” Jack ats pre- 
seritly, as he looks out on the evenitig light, lying 
like a great bright cloak all over the land: 

The earth is so very fair, all pranked with ‘“‘smaile | 
flowres” and green leaves, thatthe sun is grievously 
loath to leave her. Fair-weather friend as he is, he 
cannot be in too great a hurry to desert her; when 
40 ee poor and bare and faded in the dull Novem- 

er days. 

“One always says that, this time of year,” Esther 
says, smiling; “it would be much more worthy re- 
mark if they didn’t get longer; if one kept a journal 
of one’s remarks for a year, what an awful tanto- 
logy there would be in them! Whata pity that one 
v4 say a thing once for all, and have done with 
it!” 

“Tf you resolved never to say anything that any- 
body had said before, you would make mighty few 
observations, T take it,” Jack answers, a little dryly. 
“Most remarks have been pretty well aired in the 
course of the last six thousand years, I fancy.” 

$0; with a little flacging talk, the dinner passes, 
and the modest dessert appears; searlet pyramids 
of strawberries, great bag-shaped British Queens; 
and little racy, queer-tasted hautbois, 

Seahae retires, and the embargo is taken. off Esther’s 
spéech. , 

“Ts she fone finally gone?” she a, very 
eagerly. “Heaven be praised for that! I thought 
she would ‘never have done clattering those spoons. 
Oh, Jacek, what a heavy weight a piece of news is to 
carty! How I sympathize with the woman who had 
to whi eee to the rushes about Midas’s ears! I have 
been dying all through dinner for some rushes to 
whisper to.” 

“To whisper what to?” asks the boy, his eyes 
opening very wide and round, 

ee sk, do I look taller than usual to-night?” 

0.” 


Broader?’ , ap 

** Not that I perceive.” f 

‘* More consequential?” 

“Mach as usual. You never are a woman with ‘a 
presence,’ 
te # it possible that there’s no difference at all in 
mé?" 

“None whatever; except that, now I look at pag) 
your cheeks are, if possible, redder than usual. y 
should there be any ?” 

“Because” (drawing herself up) “I have to-day 
passed a turning-point in my history. T have had— 


a mak ; 

* Who from?—one of the haymakers?’” 

“No. That would not have surprised me much 
more, though. Let mégét it out as quick as Tecan, 
now that the string of my tongue is loosed, Robert 
Brandon was here to-day.” 

** As I know to my cost,.’ says Jack, with rather a 
ee face at the recollection of his unpalatable 

ner. 

“ And—and—how shall I word it prettiest?—asked 
me to be his.” 

“The devil he did!” exclaiams Jack, surprised into 
strong langiage. 

“Yes, the deyil he did! as you epigrammatically 
remark.” 

“And you, what answer did you giye?” asks’ the 
boy, quickly, his mouth emulating the example of 
his eyes, and opening wide, too. 

“T said I was much obliged, but that, for the 
present, I preferred being my own.” 

“You said ‘No,’ of course?” p 

“Yes, T did; ever so many ‘Noes,’ I did not count 
them, but I’m sure their name was Legion.” ' "+ 

Tack gives a sigh of relief, and throws a biscuit to 
the Rae ines attent sheep-dog. “Poor beggar!” 
he says. “Here, Luath, old man. You old muff! 
why did not you catch it? He is as good a fellow as 
ever I came across, and now, I suppose; it will be all 
different and disagreeable. Hang it! what'a plague 
women aré!” : 

“But, Jack—” ' 

“Well, Essie, not done yet? Any niore ‘untuc' 
fellows sent off with their tails between their legs?’ 

“No, no; but, Jack” (looking down, and_ staining 
her fingers with the henna of the strawberries), “T— 
I'm not quite’ sure that, after all those * Noes,” I did 
not say something that was not quite ‘ No.?” 

“Mhatawas “Yes ?’” 

"No, not ‘Yes,’ either; not positive, actual ‘ Yes; 
something betwixt and between; a sort of possible, 
hypothetical *Yes:"” q 

“More fool you!” says Jack, briefly. 

* Don't scold me, you bad boy !” she eries, running 
over to him and putting her gentle arms about his 
neck in the caressing way which sisters affect so 


' much, and which brothers, in general, disrelish so 


hig’ Y “orT yow I'll cry, and you know you hate 
that. . J 

“T hate you making a fool of yourself worse,” 
growls Jack, mollified, but struggling. “‘I say, you 
need not strangle a fellow.” 

Pe ae ie 
very ly. m. 0} 
there's & good wide 
i ore shame for you to say what you don’t 
mean, 

“Jack, dear boy, don't you know that T hate any 


s that vex a person? I never had a facul 
foe Gelling ople home truths: I'd far sooner 


ill I do make a fool of myself,” she says 
talking about it as yet, an 
itch between saying and do- 


that t me eat ra t for 
*Yes,’ just for ac 
betes: Th tact ‘anything for a quiet lite? ing 


“And may Iask what you intend to live upon?” 
asks Jack ee romantic side of whose mind. lies at 
resent fallow and uncultivated, and whose though 
riton-like, speedily turn from “ love’s young dream’ 
ise the pound, shilling, and pence aspect of the:mat- 

fer). 

“On love, to be sure. On—what is 'it?—6s. 6d: a 
day; and perhaps I may take in soldiers’ washing,” 
Esther says, bursting out into a violent fit of laugh- 
in 


_ Uncommonly funny, no doubt!” Jack says, laugh- 
ing “too, but sorely against his will. ‘And do you 
mean to tell me that you like Brandon all of a sud- 
den enough to’ be ‘such an abject pauper with him 
for the rest of your days? , it was only yester- 
day that you were laug! at him, saying he ced 
like a pair of tongs.” 

Esther has slidden down to the floor, and now sits 
there tailor-fashion. 

“T don’t mean to tell you anything of the kind,” 
she answers, gravely. “Poor dear fellow!—it is 
very odious of me—but, between you and me, I 
think I should survive it if I were to know ‘that 
I should never see him again; only please don’t tell 
him I said so. 


- “ove! who to none beloved to love again re- 
mits—”’ 


she-repeats softly, musing to herself; “that. is a 
very hg line, but it, is horribly untae.” 

“What do you mean to do, then, if it is not. an im- 
pertinent question?” asks Jack, throwing back his 
young head, and looking in an inquisitorial manner 
atthe penitent at his feet from under his éyelids, 
“Marry a man that you don’t like, and who has; noi 
a farthing to keep you on, merely because he is, the 
first. person that asked you?” 

“Nothing is further from my intentions,” says 
Esther, getting rather red. “And how unkind of you 
to twit me with my dearth of admirers! .Imean you 
to Se your parental authority and forbid the 
banns; I intend to shift. the odium of the transaction 
onto your shoulders,’ shesays, pelapeins: into lev: pa 
‘poor, dear shoulders;” (patting them very fondly) 
“they are not very wide, but they are broader than 
panes at all events; to them I transfer my difficul- 
‘ies. 

“ That you sha’n’t!”’ cries Jack, with animation, 
shaking off her hand, and looking very indignant 
and honest. “‘You are to do shabby things, and IT 
am to have the credit of them! Thanks very much, 
butI don't admire that division of labor. I don't 
think I ever heard a meaner proposition.” 

Esther’s little head, rich m a soft plentitude of 
dusky love-locks, sinks low down toward her lap; she 
is very easily snubbed, especially by Jack. 

‘A’ nice name you'll make for yourself, Miss 
Essie,’ pursues the young Solomon, severely, still 
brandishing the metaphorical birch-rod over his’ sis- 
ter, “Texpect you'll make the country too hot to 
hold us, in a short time.” 

Esther lifts up two sudden, tearful eyes, that 
look like great dark jewels seen through running 
water, and says, piteously: “But, Jack, you know, 
as you said just now, it was the first time; one never | 
does things well the first time one tries; one is al- 
pore clumsy at them; I shall know better next 

me,” 

“T don’t see what ‘next time’ you are likely to 
have,” says Jack, inexorable still in his young sever- 
ity. “‘It will be rather late in the day for people to 
propose t0 you when you ‘are Bob Brandon’s half- 
starved or whole-starved wife,” 

“But Tm not, Jack,” cries Esther, very soeeriy 

She looks grave enough now; rather alarmed at 
the'little gay sketch her brother has drawn of her 
future destiny, 

“Tm -not oing to marry him or any. one else ever, 


Do you thi leave you, to marry the Angel Ga- 
ee if” he came down from. heaven on purpose to 
ask me?’ 


‘“Why did you tell Brandon that you would, then?” 
asks the young fellow, not a bit disarmed by her 
sweet flattery. 

“T did not tell him so; I said I would try; but,! 
even, if I do try, I need not succeed; and-even if i 
do manage to get up a sort of a liking for him, I 
need not marry him. You are in such a hurry to 
jump to conclusions; there's thé beauty of his being 
so poor, don’t you see? He cannot expect me to 
marry him, when he has no bread and ‘butter to put 
into my mouth.” r 

“Then why be engaged to him at all; my good 
girl?’ asks honest Jack, rather bewildered by these 
per: ights—these subtleties on the subject’ of be- 

rothal, > 7 

“Why do pour give babies gin?—it is not good 
for-them, but to keep them quiet; that is precisely» 
my principle. Being engaged to me may not 
be good for Robert, but it is gin to him; it 
keeps him quiet,” answers Esther, on the battle-field 
of whose small face smiles and tears are fighting, ~ 

Her brothér does not seem to'see the 
ier aed oe mode of reasoning in a very strong 


“T won't have you playing fast and loose with 
him,” he says, ie! decisively, shaking a stern 
young head—stern, despite its curliness and its total 
dearth of those care-lines that are supposed to be 
Wisdom’s harsh footprints. ‘‘He is much too Rood 
a fellow to be played tricks with; mind that, 
Miss Esther!’ 

“J have not the slightest desire in life to pla 
tricks with him; if I ever do play tricks, I hope it 
will be with some one more amusing,” answers 
Essie, very pettishly, looking excessively mutine and 
ill-humored. “I don’t care if I never hear his ugly 
name again ; he has spoilt the dinner and made you 
as cross as two sticks; and—and—I wish he was 
dead, that I dor” concludes happy Mr. Brandon’s 
Jianeee, weeping. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

Mornine is come again. The sun cannot bear to 
be Jong away from his young sweetheart, the earth; 
so he has come back hasting, with royal pomp, with 
his crown of gay gold beams on his head, with his: 
flame-cloak al his strong shoulders, and with a 

reat troop of light, flaky clouds—each with a re-) 
flex of his red smile on its courtier face—at his back.) 
He has come back to see himself in the hing blue) 
eyes of her’ seas: and streanis, and to rest at noon: 
tide, like a sleepy giant, ‘om her warni green lapoy 1o/! 


| 
| 


THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


The daily miracle—the miracle that none can 
contest, to which all are witness, has been worked— 
the resurrection of the world. And this resurrection 
is not partial, not limited to humanity, as that final 
one is toward which the eyes of the Christian Church 
have been looking steadfastly for eighteen centuries 
and.a half; butevery beast and bird and flower has 
shaken off Death’s sweet semblance, his gentle coun- 
terfeit, and is feeling, in bounding vain and rushing 
sap, the eestatic bliss of the mystery of life. If we 
never slept, we should not know the joy of waking; 
if we never woke, we should not know the joy 0! 
sleep. How, I marvel, shall we feel the happiness of 
heaven, if we never lose, and, consequently, regain 
it? The thrushes and blackbirds are already in the 
midst of their glees and madrigals and part-songs. 
They sing the same songs every day, so that they 
are quite perfect in them; and they are all very joy- 
fulones. In their sweet flute-language there are no 
words expressive of sorrow or pain; they. know of 
no minor key, There were twenty roses born last 
night, and the flowers are all rejoicin; atly. They 
are smniling and whispering and gossiping together; 
the sweet-peas, like pink-and-purple butterflies, 


“ on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of delicate flush o’er virgin white,” 


each half inclined to hover away with the young 
west wind that is sighing such a little gentle story 
all about himself into their ears. The lambs, grown 
so big and woolly that one might almost mistake them 
for their mothers, are leaping and racing and plung- 
ing about in the field below the house, in the giddi- 
ness of youth, unprescient of the butcher. Hated of 
Miss Craven’s soul as much as ever were the blind 
and lame of an David's are those too, too agile 
sheep. Grievously prone are they to ignore the low 
stone wallof partition, and work havoe and devasta- 
tion among the aster-tops and cabbage-shoots of her 
arden, 

2 “The king was in his counting-house, 

Counting out his money; 

The queen was in the parlor, 
Hating bread and honey.” 


The King of Glan-yr-Afon is not counting out his 
money, because he has not any to count, poor young 
fellow. He is sitting on a garden-chair, reading the 
Times, and thinking how much better he would rule 
the Fatherland, how much less mean and shabbyjand 
selfish he would make her in other nations’ eyes, if 
he might but have the whip and reins for six months 
or so. Old Luath lies at his feet, with dim eyes half 
closed, snapping lazily at the flies, and catching on 
an average about one every quarter of an hour. 
Esther is in the stack-yard, holding a levy of raven- 
ous fowls. She has tied a large white kitchen apron 
round her waist; with one hand she is holding it up, 
with the other she is scattering light wheat among a 
mixed multitude. Baby Cochins, in primrose velvet; 
hobbledehoy Cochins, au naturel, with not a stitch o: 
clothes on their bare, indecent backs; adult Cochins. 
muffied and smothered up to the chin in a wealth oi 
cinnamon feathers, and with cinnamon stockings 
down, to their heels; Rouen ducks, and scraggy- 
necked turkeys. She is doing her very best to ad- 
minister justice to her commonwealth, to protect 
the weak, to prevent aggression and violence; but 
like many another lawgiver, she finds it rather up- 
hill work, Strive as she may, the ducks get far the 
best of it. They have no sense of s! e, and can 
shovel up such a quantity at a time in their lon; 
yellow bills! The turkey-cock, on the other hand, 
gets much the worst, by reason of, the long. 
red _ pendant to his nose, that getsin his way and 
hinders. him. They say that Nature never makes 
any thing for ornament alone, divorced from use; 
but I confess to being ignorant as to what. func- 
tion, thaty long. Spbhy dangler has to fulfill, The 
stack-yard is all on. the slant; it slopes down, with 
its many stack-frames, to the old rough gray barn 
that is stained all over—walls and roof and door— 
with the stormy tears of a score of winters. There 
is no lack of voices all about the farm to-day: yoice 
of Sarah chattering in the drying-ground, where she 
is hanging Esther’s cotton gowns and Jack’s shirts 
on the lines; voice of Evan Evans, the carter, talking 
friendly to his cael team in that deplorable tongue 
which, we trust, will soon be BILOnE, the abuses of 
the past; voice of Seryn (Welsh for Star), from the 
pasture, lowing for her calf, which a day ago_be- 
came veal, and a day hence (oh, blessed short 
memory! why cannot we take lessons from a cow?) 
she will haye forgotten utterly. Presently comes 
another voice, clearer, stronger, nearer than the 
others—comes sailing up through the July air: 

‘* Es—ther!” 


** Ye—es!” responds Esther at the tip-top of her 
voice, and consequently not particularly harmonious. 
It is only the lark that can talk at the top of his voice 
and_yet not be shrill. 

“* Where are you?” te.) 

“Tn the stack-yard.”” (Zortissimo.) 

Obedient to this direction, in about two minutes 
the owner of the voice, and of the excellent lungs 
which sent it out, makes his pac peretes loose cool 
clothes and a smile—Jack, in tact, looking very ugly 
and pleasant and good-na Y 

“ Jack, dear boy, open the gate. Quick! Outof 
the way! Don’t let him get under the stack-frame. 
Shoo!’’ cries Esther, in great excitement, rushing 
wildly about in her big apron, in pursuit of a large 
drake with a grasping soul, and a wonderful rain- 
bow neck, who, with bill wide open and wings half 
extended, is waddling, flying, quacking- away from 
Nemesis as hard as his splay feet and his full crop 
will let, him, ‘ 

Jackobeys. “ There isa person in the drawing-room 
peeing. hale cae to you,” he says, leaning his arm 
on the top of the gate, and looking rather malicious. 

“What sort of a person?” Esther asks abstracted- 
ly, craning her long neck round the corner of the 
barn, to see whether the drake shows symptoms of 
returning. “There he is, again! Shoo!” 

“What was the name of Esther's husband? the 
man that, bullied his first wifeso? Oh! I know; his 
name, oh Queen Esti er, is Ahasuerus, which, being 
interpreted, is Bob, 

isther’s apron drops from her fingers, and the 
wheat tolls down in a shower onto the broad backs 
of the Cochin householders, Fiercely the war of 
chickens—the pushing, the Suttering the pec! — 
rages about her feet. ‘ !” she says; and in 
her voice there is none of love’s sweet quiver, nor on 


her cheeks is there any: sign of love’s pretty flag be- 
in pre out, neither the red nor the white one. She 
only looks a little blank—a little troubled. 

“Yes, already,” says Jack, mercilessly; ‘and not 
only has he come himself, but he has pEoughe all his 
household gods with him. He has come with a great: 
company of old women at his back. I fancy they 
have brought a notary or a scrivener, or, what do 
you call it? with them, and that there is to be a 
grand betrothal in form.” 

“Nonsense!” says Esther, and she comes over to 
the gate, and clasps two little petitioning hands on 
be jShoulder. “You will come with me, won’t you, 

rack?) 

“Not I!” says Jack, stoutly. ‘I would not trust 
myself with those old maids, in their present excited 
slate, < you Lid Ng give me m: peat bel weana 
rent: they wou employi e notary in 
case too before I knew qheve ng, ae 

‘Jack, is my hair Breit tidy?” stroking it down 
pas the improvised brush and comb of her slim 

ingers. 

“Extremely so: it looks asif the chickens had got 
into it, and been Sorasching there by mistake.” 

Meanwhile Master Brandon and his old women, to 
wit, his mother, Mrs. Brandon, and his sisters, the 
two Misses Brandon, are posed about the drawing- 
room, waiting. Waiting is always a painful process, 
from the modified form of suffering involved in the 
ten minutes before dinner—when every man’s tongue 
is tied and his wits congealed by the frost of ex- 
pectant hunger—upward to the Gehenna of a den- 
tist’santechamber, Robert is all on wires this morn- 
ing: he cannot sit still; he keeps shuffling and twist- 
ing his long awkward legs about, beating the devil’s 
tattoo on the floor with his nailed boots, and ham- 
mering an pely little tune with a paper-knife on an 
old Book of Beauty on the table. ‘‘How you fidget, 
Bob!” cries his sister Bessy. 

Miss Elizabeth Brandon is ten years older and 
about ten feet shorter than her brother; she is in 
ppocess of souring, like cowslip wine that has been 

épt too long, orsmall-beer in thunder. She is not 
so very sour, after all, poor little virgin! on ten 
years ago she was, and ten years hence she wi . 
mellower than she is now. 

“All right!” says Bob, “I won’t;”’ and he stops, 
only to commence, two seconds later, a new noise, 
seven times worse than the first; a very disagreea- 
ble sort of serapi Pgs the hind-legs of his chair. 
Is not it one of Miss Yonge’s goody heroes, who, 
when he feels disposed to be impatient, sits 
down and strums away at the “ Harmonious Black- 
smith?’, Bob could not get through a bar of that 
soothing melody this morning. . Brandon is 
just beeinning to say, ‘Do you think the servant 
could have told her?” when the door opens, and a 
little vision comes in with delicate hair about 
her sweet, shining eyes; a little yision that ought to 
be walking on rosy clouds, Bob thinks, with cheru- 
bim_and seraphim holding up her train, instead of 
on shabby oil-cloth and faded carpet, dragging her 
train behind her, 

“J—I’m very sorry; I’m afraid I have kept you 
waiting: I did not * laid not expect you so early is 
on the tip of her tongue, but she remembers just in 
time that it would be about the impolitest remark 
she could make. Never until the millennium will the 
marriage of Truth and Civility be solemnized)—‘ did 
not know you were here till Jack came and told me 
a minute ago,” she substitutes so adroitly that none 
of her auditors perceive the rivet that joins the two 
halves of her sentence together. 

“T don’t know what your brother will say to us for 
taking his house by storm, but you must blame him, 
my dear, you must blame him/” says Mrs. Brandon, 
nodding her head toward Bob, and looking as if there 
was something peculiarly humorous in the idea of 
Esther being in a condition to blame him for any- 
thing he could do or leave undone. 

Mrs. Brandon is an old woman with a smooth, 
holy old face, and a villainous black poke bonnet: she 
kisses Esther, and the Misses Brandon likewise come 
forward and inflict a prim gonad salute with their 
thin old-maid lips on the velvet rose-leaf of her 
cheek. They had never kissed her before, and she 
felt as if the manacles were being fastened round 
her wrists, and the gyves about her ankles. 
She longs to cry out and say, ‘What are you 
all about? aot are quite mistaken, every one 
of ou 5 . Brandon, I am not your 
daughter; Miss Bessy, I am not your sister ; 
I don’t want to be: take back those kisses 0 
rome if you please, if they mean that!’ Had she 

een alone with Robert, she would probably have 
said this; have said it without much difficulty, but 
now the words seemed infinitely, impossibly hard to 
frame. There is upon her the shyness of a young 
woman with an old one; the shyness of one against 
three. She feels, too, that it seems ungracious, 
churlish, when they are so glad to take her in to 
themselves, to adopt her as their own, not to be very 
glad too. When a person says to one, if not in words, 

et with looks an PSs Werke ‘Our people shall be 
ihy people, and our God thy tod,” itis not easy for 
a plastic, gracious nature to say, ‘No, they shall 
not!’ however little it may relish the pareneetagie 
So, in her muteness, Esther accepts the Brandon god 
and people as hers, . 

Wordless and demure, she sits down on a little low 
seat as far remoyed as may befrom Robert. Esther 
will, no doubt, be an ugly old woman; she makes 
rather anugly photograph; but who can deny that 

he is a delicious bit of color as she sits there right 
in the eye of the morning sun, and not at all afraid of 
his strict scrutiny? So many women nowadays are 
neutral-tinted, drabbish, grayish, asif the colors that 
God painted with were not fast, but faded, like Rey- 
nolds’. Esther’s coloring is as distinct, as decided, 
as clean and clear as that on a flower’s petal or a 
butterfly's wing. Nobody speaks, except the clock 
with the short-waisted Minerva on it, and if does not 
say anything particularly original. Then the old 
woman bends foward the Mena one, and says in a 
king low voice,‘ Yousee, Robert has told us his news, 

ear.” ‘There is flowing in through the French 

dow a broad river of xe ow light from the grea 

fountain in the sky; it is del Mrs. Brandon’s 
bonnet and Esther's hair. The bonnet is black, and 
the hair is black; but there are. blacks and blacks. 
The May grass is green, and a_beer-bottle is green; 
but the resemblance between the two is not 4 
Esther has not the remotest idea what answer 
make; so she chooses one of the shortest words she 


vernal 


knows of, and: says “‘ Yes!” half-assentingly, half- 
interrogatively. F ' 

§ we could not rest till we came and told yon 
what good news we thought it,’ pursues the old 
lady, encouragingly. 

Esther says nothing., Her eyelids feel glued down 
to her cheeks; she is conscious, with inward rage 
and vexation, of eee blushing, bashful, every- 
thing that a young betrothed should look. 

“I’m an old woman,” concludes Mrs. Brandon, ra- 
ther moved by her own eloquence, “and_I cannot 
expect & great many more years of life. You know 
what the Psalmist sweetly says, love; but I trust I 
may be spared to see God bless both my children, 
and make them His happy servants for this world 
and the next.” 

As she speaks she lays one hand on Esther’s head. 
Bob is happily too far off, or she would lay the other 
on his, whilethe two little virgin clerks from the 
sofa cry “ Amen!’ in a breath. Esther is half- 
frightened. What with the serious words, with the 
three women’s solemn faces, she half feels as if she 
were being married on the spot; her thoughts fly to 
Jack and the notary; after that ‘‘ Amen!’’ she is not 

uite sure that her name is not Esther Brandon. She 
inks away a little, but not at all rudely. 

“You are very kind,” she says in her gentle voice, 
“and it was so good of you coming ull through 
the wood—such a long walk for you, too; but 
I think—I’m afraid there is some mistake about 
—this—about me; there is nothing settled—nothing 
at all, I assure you. I told your son so yesterday 
quite plainly, only I’m afraid he did not understand 
me,” she concludes, looking rather reproachfully 
over at him. 

“I did understand you,” protests poor Bob, eager- 
ly, jumping up, upsetting his chair, and never think- 
ing of picking if up again, “I did, indeed. I told 
mother your very words, only she would have it that 
they meant—what we all wished they should mean,” 
he ends, looking very downcast and snubbed and dis- 
consolate. 

There is another pause, then Mrs. Brandon rises 
and put out her hand to Esther—in farewell this 


time, 

“Tm afraid T've been in too great a hurry, my 
dear,” she says, trying not to speak stiffly, and not 
succeeding quite so well as she deserved. “But 
you'll forgive me, I’m sure; you see, mothers are 
apt to be partial people, and I could not imagine any 
one trying to love my boy, and not succeeding.” 

But Miss Craven can never let well alone. She 
would marry Old Nick himself sooner than that his 
mother or sister should look askance at her, or seem 
hurt and grieved with her for expressing any want 
of relish for him, hoofs and tail and horns and all. 

“Oh, no, you must not go!”’ she cries,/in her quick, 
caper way, putting up two anxious hands in depre- 
cation; ““you must not be vexed with me; I did not 
mean to be disagreeable. I shall like very much to 
belong to you, I'm sure. Iwas only afraid of your 
perecdn more from me than I had to give yet,” she 
ends, with head erro a little and cheeks reddened 
like a peach’s that the sun has been kissing all the 
afternoon. 

The stiffness goes away: nobody can be stiff for 
long with Esther Craven, any more than a snowball 
can remain a snowball under the fire’s warm gaze. 

“We don’t want you to belong to us if you dont 
wish it yourself,” the old woman says very gravely, 
yet not ill-naturedly. 

“T hardly know what I wish,” answers the girl, 
naively, in a sort of bewilderment. 

Then they go, and Robert walks off with his old 
mother on his arm. He would walk down Pall Mall 
with her in that identical poke bonnet, and the two 


dittle dowdy vestals pattering behind. in the most 


perfect unconscivusness and simplicity, even if he 
were to know that his brother officers, to a man, 
were looking out at him from the “ ” windows. 

“Oh my cheeks, my cheeks! will they e~sr get 
cool again?” cries Esther, flinging herself d#n on 
the oak bench in the porch, and laying her face 
against the cold ivy-leaves. 

““You look rather as if you had been poking your 
countenance between the bars of the kitchen-grate,”’ 
responds Jack, with alla brother’s candor. Jack 
has been dodging behind the laurel-bushes, after the 
fashion in which the English gentleman is fond of 
receiving his friends when they come to call on him. 

“Why did ree not come to my rescue, you unnat- 
ural brother? What chance had I, single-handed- 
against those three Gorgons? Pah! it makes my. 
head ache to think of mamma’s coiffure.” 

“When persons get into a scrape themselves, I 
make it a rule to let them get out of it themselves, 
as it makes them more careful for the future,” re- 
plies Jack, with philosophy. 

“But I'm not getting out of it; ’m floundering 
deeper and deeper and deeper in, like a man in an 
Irish bog.” says Esther, ruefully. “Oh Jack wy 
she concludes, laughing, yet vexed laughter is 
as often the exponent of annoyance as of enjoy- 
ment, I think), ‘if you could have heard the stories 
I was forced to tell, I’m sure I deserve to be wound 


up, carried out, and buried, as much as ever Ananias 
did. ” 
CHAPTER V. 


Tis world is divided into poor and rich; into those 
who do things for themselves, and those pele get 
other people to do them for them. The Cravens 
long to the former class. On the afternoon of the 
day mentioned in my last chapter, Miss Craven is 
doing for herself what she had much rather that 
some one else should do for her. She is sitting at her 
oe with a pile of huckaback cut up into 
towel-lengths beside her, As long as civilization re- 
mains at its present ridiculous pitch of elevation, 
people must have towels, and there is a prejudice in 

‘vor of hemmed vwersus raveled es. In the 
kitchen-garden the maid-servants are busy, pick- 
ing currants and raspberries for preserving. Owen, 
the gardening-man, is helping them; they are com- 
bining business with pleasure, fruit-picking with per- 
siflage. How loudly and shrilly ae laugh! and yet 
eee laughter expresses mirth and cause for 
mirth, as well aslow and silvery. Esther, grave and 
alone, catches herself wondering what the joke was 
that caused such free merriment two minutes 
ago. Probably, didshe know it, she would not langh 
at it, would see no point in it perhaps, but she would 
be glad to hear it. The huckaback is thick and 
heavy; bending down one’s head over one’s work 
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sends all the blood in one’s body into it. Phew! How 
hot! How much pleasanter to be out of doors, 
tweaking off dead rose-heads, watching the great 
red poppies straightening out their folded creases, 

ulling the green nightcaps off the eschscholtzia 
Buds! A shadow darkens the French window, caus- 
ing Miss Craven to give one of those starts that make 
one feel as if one literally jum out of one’s skin, 
gett one with ungodly wrath against the occasion 
of them. 

“Trung several times,” says Robert Brandon, apol- 
ogetically, “but nobody came.” 

“Oh! ths ou, is it?’ she says, with a tone not ex- 
actly of rapture in her voice; “‘ our servants always 
manage to be out of the way on the rare occasions 
when any one calls. They are all in the garden, pick- 
ing currants; oné would have been plenty, but they 
prefer working, like convicts or na ag Bes angs.”” 

“T came to see whether you were incli to take 
a walk?” he says, hesitatingly, for her manner is not 
encouraging. 

“Too hot!” she atiswers, lazily, leaning her head 
on the back of her chair, and closing her eyes, as if 
his prcesnce disposed her to sleep. 

“Not in the wood?” he rejoins, eagerly. ‘‘ Under 
our oaks it is as'cool and almost as dark as night, and 
there is always a breeze from the brook.” 

“fam busy,” she says pettishly, annoyed at 
his persistence, and taking in with a dissatisfied eye 
his lout ensemble—yellow beard, frayed coat-sleeves, 

igorous rustic comeliness. 
e does not pursue the subject further, but stands 
leaning wistfully and uncertain against the window. 

* Jack is not at home, I’m afraid,” she says, stiffly, 
by-and-by. 

‘*T did not come to see Jack,” he answers, bluntly. 
She does not invite him to come in, but he, crossing 
the threshold diffidently, takes a seat near, but not 

ssively near, her. “ Don’t let me interrupt 
you!”’ he says, deprecatingly. - 

She takes him at his wo.d, and continues her home- 
ly occupation. Up and down, up and down her foot 

‘oes, keeping the wheel in motion; prick, prick, prick, 
fie needle travels with its quick, regular stabs. If, 
as Thave said, the oe of bending over work on 
a July afternoon is heating, the consciousness that 


another person, entirely unemployed, is watching’ 


eve) uiver of your eyelids, counting every breath 
you ion: ant every displa hair that strag- 
Jes about brow or cheek, does not conduce to make 
it less so. The magnetic influence that sooner or 
later compels the eyes of the looked-at to seek those 
of the looker, obliges Esther, after awhile, to raise 
hers—reluctant and protesting—to Robert’s, __ 

“T wish my mother could see you!” he says, with a 
smile of placid happiness. Mr. Brandon’ carries his 
mother metaphorically upon his back, almost as 
much as pious Aaneas did the old Anchises literally. 
Esther suspends her employment for a moment. 

“T beg your pardon; this machine makes such a 
noise that I did not catch what you said.” - 

“Twas oe eg A Ne mother could see younow.” 

“Tt is a pleasure that she enjoys pretty frequently. 
Why now particularly?” f 

“She would see how thrifty and housewifely you 
ean_be.” 

“Tam glad she does not, then,” answers the girl. 
dryly, beginning to work again faster than ever, an 
flushing with annoyance; “she would form a most 
erroneous brat — me. ns dislike particularly “2 
be found b; ople in one of my rare paroxysms 01 
virtue; ey me it for my normal state, and judge 
and expect of me accordingly.” 

“‘T shall tell her that, at all events, my ju 
of you was nearer the truth than hers,” says 
triumphantly. 

Esther laughs awkwardly. 

“JT don't know whether you are aware of it, but 
you are conveying to my mind the idea that your 
mother has been pronouncing a very unfavorable 
verdict upon me and my character.” ‘ 

“She thinks you are too pretty and lively, and— 
and—’” (frivolous had been the word employed by 
Mrs, Brandon, but Robert cannot find it in his heart 
to apply it to his idol)—‘‘ too fond of society to care 
about heing useful in tame, humdrum, every-day 
ways.” 

sther gives her head a little impatient shake. 

“Mrs, Brandon adheres to the golden axiom, so 
evidently composed by some one whom beauty 
was sour grapes, that it is better to be good than 
pretty—an axiom that assumes that the one is in- 
compatible with the other.” 

So speaking, she relapses into a chafed silence, and 
he into his vigilant dumb observation of her. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour, as he still shows no 

of moving, finding the present position of af- 
fairs no longer tolerable, Miss Craven jumps up, 
flings down her heap of huckaback on the floor, and 
says abruptly, with a sort of forced resignation: 
*T will come to the wood, if you wish; it will be all 
the same a hundred years hence.” 

“T am perfectly happy as I am,” he answers, with 
provoking good-humor, looking up in blissful uncon- 
sciousness at her charming cross face, and the plain 
yet dainty fit of her trim cheap gown. 

“But Tam not,” she rejoins, brusquely ; “‘in-doors 
it is stifling to-day; please introduce me as quickly 
as possible to that breeze you spoke of; I have not 
been able to find a trace of one all day.” 

She fetches her hat, and puts it on; too indifferent 
as to her appearance in his eyes to take the trouble 
of casting even a passing glance at herself in the 
glass, to see whether it is put on straight or crooked. 

The Glan-yr-Afon w is a fickle, changeable 
place; like a vain woman, it is always taking off one 
garment and putting on another. Three months 
ago, when the April woods were piping to it, it had 
on a mist-blue cloak of hyacinths—what could be 

rettier?—but now it has laid it aside, and is all 

icked out in gay grass, ioe? flecked here and 


ent 
bert 


there with rosy families of catch-fly and groups of 
purple orchis-spires. Do you remember those words 
of the sweetest, wildest, fancifullest of all our sing- 


ers?— 
“ And the sinuous cad of lawn and of moss, 
That led through this garden along and across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breéze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 
Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 
‘And flow’rets that, drooping as day drooped, too, 
Fell into pavilions white, purple and blue, 
To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew.” 


-Afon wood much better than 
I can, It is agreat green cathedral, where choral 
service goes on all day long, and where the rook 

reaches impressive sermons from the swinging tree- 


S. 
iad not we better walk arm in arm?” asks Es- 
ther, sardonically, as they march along in silence, 
“T believe it is the correct thing on these occasions; 
at least Gwen and her sweetheart always do on Sun- 


They describe Glan- 


day evenings.” . 
e turns toward her, an expression of surprised 
delight upspringing into his eyes. | 


“Do you mean really?” 
She is mollified, despite herself, by the simple 1°r 
spe ha his poor, good-looking face—face that 


would more than good-looking if only some 
reat grief would give it fuller expression; if only a 
‘ew months of late hours and mundane dissipations 


outa wear off its look of exuberant bucolic health- 
ness. 

“No, no; I was only joki ile 

“Shall we sit here?” asks Brandon, presently, 
pointing to a rustic seat that stands under a great 
girthed oak, taller and thicker-foliaged than its 
neighbors. “‘See! did I not tell you true?’ Hardly 
a sunbeam pierces through these leaves, and the 
iets of the brook comes up so pleasantly from 

low.” s 

Esther looks, but the situation does not please her; 
it is too secluded, too sentimental; it looks like a 
seat on which Colin and Dowsabel might sit fluting 
and weaving 

‘*— belts of straw and ivy-buds?” 
and ig a at one another over the tops of their 
crooks, 

“T don’t fancy it,” she says, beginning to walk on: 
“it looks sare a 

“Only the other day you said it was quite a lovers’ 
seat!’’ he exclaims in surprise. 

“Pxactly; and for thaf very reason I prefer wait- 
fhe Iam more qualified to sit upon it.” 

-and-by Miss Craven finds a position that suits 
her better; one nearer the edge of the wood, in full 
view of 7 N gules poe Bone which market-wo- 
men, coal-carts, stra; ing tramps, go passing, 
and where loverly landishfosits are out of the 
question: 

The sun slides down between two birch stems that 
stand amid rock f ents, and riots at his will 
about her head, as she sits at the birch-foot on a 
great gray stone, all flourished over with soa 
mosses and little clinging plants. Below, the bab: 
river runs tinkling; it is such a baby river that it 
has not strength to grapple with the bowlders that 
lie in its bed; it comes stealing round their hoary 
sides with a coaxing noise, in gentlest swirls and 
bubbled eddies. The squirrels brought their nuts 
last autumn to Esther’s stone to crack; the shells 
are lying there still; she is picking them up and 
dropping them again in idle oe. Little dancing 
lights are flashing down through the birch’s feathery- 
green locks, and playing hide and seek over Esther's 
a and Robert’s recumbent figure, as he lies in 
he repose of warmth, absolute idleness, absolute 
content at her feet. An hour and a half, two hours, 
to be spent in trying to like Robert! Faugh! She 


yawns. 

“That is the seventh time you have yawned since 
we have here,”’ remarks her lover, a little re- 
proachfully. 

“T dare Bay and if you wait five minutes longer, 
you will probably be able to tell me that it is the 
seventy-seventh time.” 

“You did not yawn while we were in-doors.” 

pif. work; anes is a woman ee 
work? oun ragoon—a pump without 
water!” She stretches out her arms ly, to em- 
brace the dry, warm air. “ Does eng one find bein; 
courted as tedious a process as I do?” (Aside) 
(Aloud): “Some one said to me the other day, that 
no woman could be happy who was not fond of work, 
It is putting one’s felicity on rather a low level, but I 
believe it is true.” 

“Tn the same way as no man can be good-temper- 
ed who is not fond of smoking,” says Bob, starting a 
rival masculine proposition, 

“T don’t know ee all about men,” replies 
Esther, exhaustively. ‘‘ No woman in the world can 
have a more limited acquaintance with the mascu- 
line gender than I have.” 


“You are young yet,” says Brandon, consolingly. 
“Twas seventeen last May, if you call that young,” 
she answers, her thoughts recurring to “ Hearts- 


ease,” the heroine of which is 
““Wooed and married and a’” 


before her sixteenth birthday. 

“You are eight years younger than I am.” 

“Am I?” carelessly, as if such comparative statis- 
tics were ahiplrnin Mogin sey ea er, 

“Yes; lam glad t there is so much difference 
in age between us.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘ Because you are the more likely to outlive me.” 

os — by the little sentimentalism with silent 
contempt. 

“I shall certainly outlive you,” she says, confi- 
dently. ‘*Women mostly outlive men, even when 
they are of the same age. We lead slower, safer 
lives. If I spend all iy tes here, Ishall probably 
creep on, like a tortoise, to a hundred,” 

“But you will not spend all your life here?” he 
eries, eagerly. 

She shrugs her shoulders. 

“ Cela depend. 1 shall live here as long as Jack re- 
mains unmarried.” 

“That will not be very long, I prophesy,” cries 
Brandon, cheerfully. ‘“‘A farmer requires a wife 
more than most men,” 

“More than a soldier, certainly,” retorts she, with 
a malicious smile. 

He laughs, too warm and lazy and content to be 
offended, and makes ineff passes at a gnat 
that has settled upon his nose. 

‘Has he never yet shown even a preference for any 
one?” he asks, feeling a more personal interest than 
he had ever before experienced in Jack's amours and 
amourettes, 

“Not that Iam aware of; Jack and I never show 
preferences for any one, nor does any one ever show 
a preference for us; weare a good deal too poor to 
be in any demand.’ 

“T am glad of it.” 

“You may have the doubtful satisfaction of know- 


ing that no one ever showed the slightest inclination 
to be your rival.” 

“So much the better; I don’t want you any the 
less because nobody else wants you.” 

“Don’t you? _‘A poor thing, but ‘mine ‘own,’ that 
is your motto, I suppose?” 

A pause. An old woman, with a myriad-wrinkled 
Welsh face, rides by along the road ona drooping- 
headed donkey; a large biue-and-o e handker- 
chief tied over her borinet and a basket on each 
arm. pe . 

Esther watches her, as she jogs along, with a feel- 
ing of envy. Fortunate, fortunate old woman! she 
has no lover! 3 

“T wish you would not look so happy,” Miss 
Craven ty suddenly, flashing round an uneasy 
look out of her great black eyes at her companion. 

“Why should not I? I am happy.” 

“ But you have no right to be, no reason for being 
50,” she cries, emphatically. 

‘T have, at all events, as much reason as the birds 
have, and they seem pretty jolly; I am alive, and 
the sun is shining.” rye 

“You were alive, and the sun was shining, this 
time Ak tees OM she says, dryly ; “but you were 
not so happy then as you are now.” 

_ At the decided wheres to his_ hilarity so evidently 
intended in this speech, a slight cloud passes over 
the young man’s face; he looks down with a 
snubbed expression. . 

“I suppose I am over-sanguine about everything,” 
he says, humbly, ‘‘ because I have always beensuch 
a lucky fellow; my profession suits me down to the 
ground; I have never had an ache or a pain in all 
my life, and I have the best woman in England for 
my mother.” 

A body free from disease, a commis ion in a 
marching regiment, a methodistical, evigeante old 
mother. These would séem but a Por chelif list of 
subjects of thankfulness to most of Forttine's curled 
and pertamed darlings. 

“Your acquaintance among old ladies must be ex- 
tensive to justify you in that last statement,” says 
Esther, with a smile. - 

“The best woman I know, then.” 

“Tt is a pity that when you went, like Coelebs, in 
search of a wife, you did not try to find some one 
more like her,” rejoins Esther, piqued. and surprised, 
ey we her utter indifference to his opinion of her, 
at finding that, See nae, Fae imbecile pitch 
of love for herself at which she believes him fo have 
arrived, he can still set a dowdy, havering, brown 
old woman on @ P rigor above even that which she, 
with all the radiant red and white beauty of which 
she is so calmly aware, all the triumph of her seven- 
teen sweet summers, occupies in his heart. 

“You are young and she is old,” says Robert, en- 
couragingly; “I don’t see why you should not be 
like her when you are her age.” 

“T think not; I hope not,” says Miss Craven, eool- 
ly, strangling her twenty-fifth yawn. ‘Without 
meaning rid insult to Mrs. Brandon, I sho be 
sorry to think that, at any period of my life, I Should 
be a mere reproduction of some one else.” — 

Another longer pause. (Haye we been here an 
hour yet?) The brown bees go humming, droning, 
lumbering about, velvet-coated; a high-shouldered 
ergeshopper chirps shrilly; the dim air vibrates. 

* Just listen to that cricket!" says Esther, present- 
ly, for the sake of saying something. ‘How noi 
heis! Iread in a book the other day that if.a man’s 
yoice were as strong in proportion to his size as a 
site te he could be heard from here to St. Peters- 


“Could he?” says Bob, absently, not much inter- 
ested in his betrothed’s curious little piece of ento- 
mological information; “how unpleasant!” Then, 

ing himself along the grass and the flowers 
still closer to her feet, he says: “Esther, mother 
hopes to see a great deal more of you now than she 
has done hitherto.” 

“Does she? she is very. good, I am sure,” answers 
Esther, formally, with a feeling of compunction at 
her utter inability to echo the wish. 

“She bid me tell you that she hopes you will come 
in as often as you can of an evening. We are all 
sure to be at home then; the girls read aloud by 
turns, and mother thought that—” * 

“That it might improve my mind, and that it 
needs improving,” interrupts Esther, smiling dry- 
Wy; “so it does, Tquite agree with her; but not even 

or that object could I leave Jack of an evening; he 
is out all day long, and the evening is the only time 
when I have him to myself.” 


“You find plenty to say to him, always, I sup- 
pose?” says Robert, with an involuntary h and 
slight stress upon the him. 

“Nota word sometimes. We sit opposite or be- 


side each other in sociable silence.” 

“How fond you are of that fellow!” says Robert, 
sighing again, and thinking ruefully what a long 
time it would be before any one would say to her: 
“How fond you are of Bob Brandon!” 

“He is the one thing upon earth that I could not 
do without!” she answers shortly, turning away 
her head. : 

There are some people that we love so intensely 
that we can hardly speak even of our.own love for 
them without tears. 

“T should be afraid to say that of any one,” says 
Bob, bluntly, “for fear of being shown that I must 
do without is 

“What have Lin all the world but him?” she cries, 
a passionate earnestness chasing the slow languor 
from her voice, all her soft face afire with eager ten- 
derness; “‘neither kith nor kin: neither friends nor 
money. I am as destitute, in fact, though not in 
seeming, as that girl that passed just now, shuffling 
her bare feet along in the dust, and with three boxes 
of matches—her whole stock-in-trade—in her dirty 
hand. But for Ji * she continues in a lighter 
strain, “you might at the present moment be carrying 
half a pound of tea, or four penn’orth of snuff, as a 
present to mein the Naullan almshouses.” . 

Robert looks attentive, and says “Hem,” which is 
asort of “Selah,” or “ on,” and does not ex- 
press much beyond inarticulate interest. 

“T often think that he is too good for this world,” 
says the young girl, iuourntnily , picking an orchis- 
leaf, and loo! down absently on the capricious 


black mplaniice at freak its green 
Bob is a little embarrassed between his love of 
Si ed ee desire to coincide in opinion with his 
lov 


Tugubriously, the corners of her mouth d i 
@ enild’s abou gt 


the year, does not it?” 

“Tf you come to me, you would be no expense at 
all to him,” Robert answers, stroking his great broad, 
yonoe beard (beard that will have to Cisanpear be- 

‘ore he rejoins his gallant corps in Bermuda), and 
looking very séntimental ; yet not that.either ; for 
sentimental implies the existence of a little feeling, 
and the affectation of a great deal more. 

“He woud have to provide me with a trousseau 
and a wedding-cake, even in that case,” 

*T would excuse him both.” _ 

““Would you?’ she says, Jestingly ; “I wouldn’t; 
it has always seemed to me that the best part of 
holy matrimony is the avalanche of new clothes that 
attends being wed.” 

You shall have any amount of new clothes.” 

“T should be an expense to you then,” she says. 
giving him a smile that is grateful and bright an 
cold, all in one, like a January morning. Cold as 
her smile is, it is a smile, and he is encouraged by it 
to refer to a subject nearer his heart than Jack 
Craven’s excellences, 

“Tf you cannot spare time to come. to us of an 
evening, would you let_ me—might I—would you 
mind my joining you and Jack-—-now and then—for 
half an hour or so—if I should not be in the way?” 

Her countenance falls, more visibly than she is 
herself perhaps aware of. 

Us urse,” she answers, in a constrained voice 
“if you wish; we shall always be glad to see you, o 
course.” 

“T would not come often,’ said the poor young 
man, wistfully; “once a week, ecg a ma that we 
might get to know one another better; mother 


says—” 

u Don’t tell me any more of your mother’s 
speeches to-day, or we shall have none left 
for to-morrow,” interrupts Esther, with a sort of 
ironical play ess, Happing about with her pocket- 
handkerchief at a squadron of yo midges, and 
looking mild exasperation at the lucky six-foot 
slave at her feet. Then she stretches out bar hand, 
and_plucks a dandelion, or what was a dandelion a 
week ago, but is now asphere of delicatest, fragilest 
Bow neh kes, and blows it like a child, to see what 
o’clock it is. “One, two, three, four, five, six. Time 
to fo, home ! she says, away the hollow 


springing up | 
“Tt seems Shit five minutes since we came,” says 


Robert, with a great sigh of good-by, looking down 
at the long stretch of bruised pest that: indicates 
his late resting-place. 

**Do you t! so?” exclaims Esther, opening her 
eyes very wide, and the most violent negative could 
not have expressed dissent more clearly, 

So they pass home through the loudly-vocal wood 
and he parts from her under the porch. Ho had 
meant to squeeze her hand at parting; perhaps still 
bolder forms of adieu flitted before his mind's eye; 
but a certain expression in her face makes all such 
plans take to their heels. He looks as if he would 
come in if he were, asked; but he is not.asked; there- 
fore, co’ efailing him, he departs, She stands in 
the shadow watching him, and thinks; ‘‘What bad 
boots! and is not one shoulder rather higher than 
the other?” It is not the least bit higher; no young 
fir is straighter than he; but when a thing belongs, 
or may possibly belong to one’s self, one waxes mar- 
yelous critical. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“$s 'HING new! something new!” cried the 
Ath ; and across fwo thousand years we 


eatch up and echo their greedy cry. But why do 
we? e all know well enough that there is Pothing 
new; there was not even in King Solomon's 
time—not even in all his treasure-house, nor among 
his seven hundred wives. What an advantage those 
ancients who saw the world’s infancy had over us— 
over us who have to content ourselves with the lees 
of the wine, with the few dropped ears scattered 
about the great reaped harvest-field! Who would 
not fain have lived in the days when nothing had yet 
been said—when everything, conrequently, re- 
mained to be said? © could be frite then, in 
that blest epoch when platitudes. were unborn, 
when 7 was an impossibility, and even the 
statement that two and two é four had some- 


thing of startlingly novel about it? Zhen a man's 
thoughts were his own, his very own, his own by the 
best of hts—creation; now they are the bastard 


ea i 
Original is bh rong a word, is not it? fair and well- 
soun ab 


per) some day in a book a thoi 
that strik 


back, and you find the same thought, dged or 
rter Ae d, only in the egg, perhaps—but still it 
There is nothing new under the sun, 
is true of Other subjects, how much 
truer of that most ontworn, threadbare old 
theme, Love! The werd as been spinning round 
six thousand years, at the lowest, most exploded 
computation; in any thousand years there have 
been thirty or forty generations, and each unit in 
every one of those generations, if he has lived to 
man’s estate, has pols loved after one Fashion or 
osoevel if any worthy thing 
whosoever has sent out his thoughts fn weltin oF 
es ‘or action to the world, has felt the stir 
ed ai ferme Wii ded and hls winds, ayes, 
au eated his deeds and his words; and ye 
old as it 5, tH rs 


‘we are not tired of it, any more than we 


are of the back-coming green of the spring, or ‘the 
never-extinguished lamps of the stars, 

“The harvest is past, the summer is ended;” at 
least, well nigh ended, Jack and Esther are at 
breakfast; outside, the scarlet geraniums are blazing 
away,in the morning sun, trying their best to shine 
as brightly as he is doing, and the gnats are dancin 
round and round and round on the buoyant floor: o' 
their ball-room—the air. wonder that that incessant 
valsing does not make them giddy. -I am not sure 
that human beings, like the lions and tigers and un- 
easy black bears in the Zoological, look their best at 
feeding-time; but such as they are, here they are. 

Esther in a chintz gown, sown all over with little 
red carnations as thickly as the firmament with 
heavenly bodies. She looks as fresh as a daisy—as 
an Englishwoman, to whom morning deshabille, 
wrapper, slippers, undressed hair, are unknown Gal- 
lic_ abominations—and is eating porridge with a 
spoon, Jack reading his letters, which look all bills 
and circulars, after the fashion of men’s correspond- 
ences; for what man, made after the fashion of a 
man, would. sit down to indite an epistle to an- 
other man, were it his alter ego; unless he 
had something to aey about a horse or 
a dog. ora gun? Present! rhe finishes this curso 
survey, crumples up the last blue envelope in his 
hand. flings it with manly untidiness into the sum- 
mer-dressed grate, and says, resuming a conversa- 
tion which had been interrupted a quarter of an hour 
ago by the entrance of pees and the urn, “I ean- 
not imagine what you have done to the fellow! he 
used not, to be half a bad fellow to talk to, Never a 
genius, you know, but still Iused to like to have him 

walk over the farm with me—not that he knows a 
swede from a mangold; don’t see much sign of his 
old mother’s farming mantle falling upon him. But 
now he has not a word to throw to a dog; he is as 
stupid as a stuck pig. 

“I have not cut out his tongue or tied it upin a 
bag, if that is what you are hin ing at,”’ says Esther, 
with a smile as confused as a dog's, when, not quite 
sure of his reception, he sneaks up to you sideways, 
lifting his upper lip, and from tail to muzzle one 
nervous wriggle. “ Perhaps he is like the birds, and 
gets silent toward the end of the summer.” 

“Why you keep him dangling after you, like the 
tail of a, kite, I cannot, conceive,” Mr, Graven cries, 
crumbling his bread with a little irritation. “It must 
be such a nuisance, having a great long thing like 
him knocking about under your feet morning, noon, 
and night.” 

Esther is silent; only her head droops, lower, 
lower, till her little nose almost immerses itself in 
her stirabout. 

““Whereas,”” aed Jack, helping himself to a 
great deal of cold beef, ‘‘if you were give him his 
conge now (Jack is by no means neglectful-of the g 
in the French word), he would be all right again in a 
fortnight, ready for the shooting.” 

“He would, would he?” says sther, lifting up her 
nose and reddening with vexation. 

No woman likes to think of her empire as any 
thing short of eternal. 

“Tf you don’t like to do iby yume, Pu do it for 
yon: pursues her brother, making a magnanimously 

ndsome offer. “I would say to him: ‘My dear 
fellow, it is no good, she does not seem to care about 
you,’ as soon as look at him.” 

“What a delicate way of breaking the news!” 
eries Esther, ironically. “Commend me toa man for 
gentle finesse.”’ y 

“JT don’t believe in breaking news,” replies Jack, 
sturdily. ‘Ifyou were to go off in a fit, or the bay 
colt were to break his leg, or anything to go wrong, 
Td far sooner people would tell meso without any 
humming and hawing and keeping me on the tenter- 
hooks. reaking news is like half cutting your 
throat before you are hanged, making you die two 
deaths instead of one.” 

“But auEOne Ido seem to care a little about him?” 
suggests Esther, blushing, furiously, but holding up 
her head bravely, and looking straight at her 
brptaer. .. Pere th ape el 

“Suppose the cow jum} over the moon,” replies 
yank orth incredulity. ne EP 

“T don’t know whether the cow has accomplished 
her feat, but I have accomplished mine,” says 
Rashi trying to make her face as brass, and failing 
sii ly. 

Taak puts up his hand, and strokes the future 
birthplace of his mustache, to hide an unavoidable 


2. 

“T don’t wish to_be rude,” he says, “ but may I 
ask, since when? Was ita week ago, or less, that 
you requested me to accompany you on one of your 
joint excursions to that everlasting wood, and told 


me you thought your watch wan cleaning, the 
time seemed to go so slow ?” 
“A week |” cries his sister, indignantly. “Three 


weeks, or a month at least,’’ 
“Wrong, Essie, oe it was this day tarenighh 
Ryvel Horse Fair, which was the reason why I 


| to decline your invitation.” 


'** What does a week one way or another signify?” 
she cries, becoming irrational, as a worsted woman 
mostly does. 

MY Bathing Fo a@ Woman or a—weathercock.” 

This last insult is too much for Miss Craven. ‘ 

“I see you are determined to turn me into ridi- 
cule; I see you don’t believe me!"’ she cries, prepar- 
ing to rush from the room like a tornado. 

“My good Essie,” says Jack, jumping up, tak- 
ing her two hands, and. manf repressing his 
inclination, to laugh, ‘here I am, tell me anything, 
Lae y swear by the tomb of my grandmother to be- 

eve it,’ 

tis ¥, should I not like him? Whatis therein him 
so hateful as to make my being fond of him ineredi- 
ble?” asks Essie, unreasonable and sobbing. 

“Nothing that Timow of—except his Jools, and you 
vettgo they’ are sh says, smiling through her tears 

) are,”’ she Ss rough her 
‘more than hateful; ey haunt one like a bad 
am, 


‘‘He is not the least penitent about them, I can 
tell you; only Panvemay, he. showed them me with 
ungodly glee, told me he had got them at Hugh 
Hughes's, at Naullan, and advised me to go and do 
likewise.’ 

, “But—but—his boots are not he; he is not his 
boots, I mean,” remarks Miss Craven, with meek 
suggestion; “mercifully, they are separable.” 

@ was not born in them, you mean? Idid not | 


sup) he was; he would have been worse than 
ichard the Third, who made his apponsance with 

his teeth in his head—didn’t he?—if he i! 

“Jt is quite true— perfectly true,”  contin- 
ues Esther, leaning her two hands on the back 
of a chair, and. tilting it up,and down, “what you 
say about his being so stupid; he és extremely stu- 
pid; often I feel inelined box his ears for the 
things he| says, and for not understanding things, 
and having to have them explained to him; but after 
all, do, jouw know, Tam not sure; that it is the people 
who say clever things, and gna one up all in. a min- 
ute, that are the best to live with,” 

“You contemplate living with him, then, eh? Last 
time I was favored with your plans you were to be 
a vestal to the end of the chapter.” 

“A provision for old : Leannot expect you to 
be. satisfied with me always,” she answers, with 
rather a sad smile. ‘‘ And when Iam. superseded, a 

ood. worthy simpleton, with obsolete chivalrous 
ideas of Woman in the abstract— Woman with a big 
W—who will laugh at all my worst jokes whether 
he sees them or not, and make none himself, is bet- 
ter than nothing.” - 

“All right,” says Jack, calmly, walking toward the 
door, and unfolding the Times with a craekiing that 
nearly drowns his voice; “ please yourself and you'll 
please me; only beso good as to tell me when the 
wedding-day is fixed, as 1 must. get a new coat, 1 
suppose that the one Lhad for Uncle John’s funeral 
will not do, will it?” P , 

Who.is it says that, in the “Tempest,” if neither 
Ferdinand nor any other beautiful oung prince had 
come on the scene, yet if Miranda had remained 
alone with her father, and the storms, and wind and 
water-spirits, she would have ended by loving Cali- 
ban? Ido not know about Miranda, but Lam sure 
thatif Esther had been in Miranda’s place she would 
have so ended—would have carried fagots in her 
slender arms for the shaggy monster—have called 
him caressing diminutives, and asked him little in- 
terested questions about, his dam Sycorax. 

The desire to be loved is strong enough in us all; 
in this girl it amounted to madness; it is the key to 
all the foolish, wicked, senseless things you will find 
her doing through this history’s short course. If 
she could have had her will, every man, woman, 
and child, every cow and calf and dog and cat that 
met her, would have watched her coming with joy 
and her going with grief. Add to which, in the 
summer-time most women like to have a loyer; it is 
almost as necessary to them as warm clothes at 
Christmas. In winter the fire is lover enough for 
any one. The frosty splendor of the stars and the 
chill flashing of the northern lights provoke no 
yearning in any one human soul tow any other; 
we peep at them through our icy casements, then 
drop the curtain shivering, and leaye them alone to 
their high, cold playin the sky. But who can look at 
a July moon alone? 

You will say that Esther was not alone, that she 
had her brother to look at it with her; but who will 
deny that a brother who makes agricultural. re- 
marks about the Queen of Night, and observes that 
the haze. round her royal head looks well for the 
turnips, is worse, immeasureably worse, than_no- 


y? To me it seems that there is nothing abso- 
lute, positive, in all this shifti kaleidoscope 
world; everything is comparative. ere is nothing 


either good, bad, pretty, ugly, large, small, except 
as compared with sometl better, worse, prettier, 
uglier, larger, smaller. easure two men. to- 
gether, and you find one tall and the other short; 
put, the short one by himself or among a world 
of, pigmies, and straightway he, grows. tall. 
Lacking a standard to go by, we make egregious 
errors. Ihave known many & woman pass through 
life with a. pigmy beside her, taking him for a giant 
all the while, nor undeceived to the end.  Es- 
ther has no man to measure her Robert by; none at 
all, save the cowman, the carter, and room. 
Intellectually, morally, physically, he outtops them in 
stature, and that is all she can as yet. know about 
him. Moonlight, propinquity, total absence of ob- 
jects of comparison—these three must, be Esther's 
excuses, 

Robert is not much like her ideal, certainly—the 
ideal whose picture she has been painting life-size on 
the canvas of har mind during the vacant moments of 
the last two transitional years; but, if we all waited 
to be wed till our ideal came knoc at our doors, 
the world would shortly be dispeopled of legitimate 
inhabitants. Miss Craven’s ideal is dark: at seven- 
teen, most ideals are dark: he has long, flerce, 
sleepy, unfathomable eyes. Robert is straw-cologed: 
his eyes are blue; very wide awake: they say ex- 
actly what his kongte does, neither more nor less, 
and there is absolutely no harm in them—a doubtful 
recommendation to a woman. The ideal’s nose is 
fine cut, delicately chiseled; his cheeks are a little 
haggard, slightly hollowed and paled by five-and- 
thirty years or so of the restless, reckless life of one 
that has lived, not. existed, Robert’s nose is broad 
and blunt; his cheeks have the roundness and bloom 
of a countryman’s five-and-twenty. The ideal 
breaks most of the commandments with easy grace; 
is inclined to be skeptical and a little sarcastic over 
the old-world beliefs, and facts h with time and 
reverence. Robert nightly prays on bent knees to be 
“not led into temptation, but delivered from evil;” 
hej believes firmly everything that he ever was 
taught, from the Peep of Day upward, and he could 
no more shape his honest lips into a sneer than he 
could square the circle. Before the fell shafts of the 
ideal’s eyes women lie slain as thick as Greeks lay 
beneath the arrows of Apna in the Iliad’s opening 
clash; the number of Robert’s female victims is 
represented by a duck’s eee t 

‘Je ne comprends pas ‘amour sans effroi,”’ says 
one of the characters in the best French novel Ihave 
read this many a day. The ideal est fear equal- 
ly with love; you can imagine his being harsh, fierce, 
cruel to the woman he loves. In none of the most 
hare-hearted of ereated beings could Robert provoke 
alarm. Children who see him for the first time come 
and thrust their little dimpled hands into and 
laugh up with confident impudence in his face. Dogs 
to whom he has never been introduced come and . 
rub their shaggy heads against his knees, and curl 
and wriggle ut his friendly feet. 

Esther can indulge no faintest hope that he will 

ully her, . The ideal rides straight as a die, and is as 
mucha part of his horse asa centaur. Robert: is 
very fond of getting a day’s hunting when he can 


afford the. two guineas requisite, for thehiring of.a 


horse, which is not very often; and he likes to get 
his, money,’s worth by blundering blindly. over every- 
thing that comes in his. way, but he about..as 
much idea of riding as a tailor ora cow. The ideal 
is an idol to be set up and worshiped—a Baal to, he 
adored. with tears and blood. and knife-gashings. 
bers, is a, worshiper. to. be, encouraged by a cold 
look and smile flung to him every now and then, like 
a bone to. a dog,.on spurned away with iesupraving 
foot, as Cain was from his unaccepted altar. .Lo 
worship is to a woman, always sweeter than to be 
worshiped; To morse one must look up; to be 
worshiped one must look down . q gaz 
Come with me, this. August pandas aust the 
Afon to Plas rwyn—from 
It is but.afew hundred 


are all gathered in, and garnered in Mrs. Brandon's 
stout, well-thatebed stacks; to thatch a stack is the 
one thing a Welshman can do, 

It isan hour past noon, and the Reverend Evan 
Evans. has released the bodies of his congregation 
from that whitewashed, tumble-down old barn that 
he is pleased to. call his church, and their minds from 
the tension necessary to take in the ill-strung-to- 

ther, misapplied ¢exts that he is pleased to call 

is sermon, ‘ 

Plas Berwyn. isia house of about the same size.as 
Glan-yr-Afon, but the rooms do not look so large, 
they are so full of large things and large people, 
The dining-room is crowded up with a great mahog- 
any table, a great mahogany sideboard, great ma- 
hogany chairs—inconvenient polio son ly clung to 
by people who from a 1. r house have subsided in- 
toa smaller one—a sort of warranty of past respec- 
tanility, like the cottager’s japanned tea-tray and 
begs gandlestiogs, There pasimosnhere or thos: 

rsome age and grav t. the_ whole 28; 
none of ihe fragrance and light and melody that 
youth; sheer youth, even divorced from any other 
attractive qualities, brings with it, , 

Of all the gods of the Greek mythology, I will 
bring my votive. crowns and my salt cakes to Bac- 
chus. - Not the bloated old gentleman striding drunk 
over a barrel, as we figure him, but Bacchus eter- 
nally, young. What is there so worthy of adora- 
tion He this aging, wrinkling world as never-ending 
youth? ' 

Most, ie are, cross, and most people are unusu- 
ally pipewles Sunday. I do not know why it. is, 
but, ifvou observe your acquaintance, you will find 
itto bejtrue. Hungry or not, the Brandons are at 
dinner, dining frugally and dag eold roast 
heef and cold apple tart., Nothing hot ever figures 
on. the Brandons’ Sabbath table, not even potatoes; 
indeed, unless they boiled themselves, an hopped 
out of the pot judiciously when they found them- 
selves done, Ido not see how they could, as, on the 
Sabbath morn, every living soul at Plas Berwyn, 
every reluctant scullion and recalcitrant housemaid 
is trundled off to church, the house-door locked, an 
the key deposited in Mrs. Brandon's pocket, 

All the, Brandons hate dining in the middle of the 
day, consequently they always dine in the middle of. 
the day on Sunday., Everybody knows that there 
are few things more distinctly unpleasant than to 


RED AS AsROSE,IS SHE. 7 


a carry them,” says Miss Brandon, with authori- | 


Yeo 

Robert wag age ; 

“* Bob doés not like the idea of being seen carrying 
a, PR gE Sts he.thinks it would spoil his appearance.”* 

: ang the appearance!” says Bob, with an easy 
laugh. “If aqnanisa gentleman, it does not make 
him.any the Jess a, gentleman even if he were seen 
wheeling a perambulator down Regent street; but, 
to tell the truth, I don’t think I shall go to church 
this afternoon,” ’ 

“Not go to church! Not go to church!! Not go to 
churehw!t in three different keys, rising from as- 
tonishment to horrified. incredulity. 

But seldom has Mr. Brandon missed attending di- 
vine.sepvice from the auspicious day, two-and-twenty 
years. ag0, when, at the tender age of three years, 
being, Eutychus-like, overcome With sleep, he fe 
down with much clamor from a high bench, and 
raised a mountainous red lump on his baby fore- 
head, coming into contact with the hard pew. floor: 

ee i head, as he tumbled, went knicketty- 
nock, 
Likea pebblein. Carisbrook well."” 


Robert feels the weight of public opinion to be 
heavy, but-he sticks like a man fo what he said. 

“Not, to-day, mother, I think. Esther said she 
would be. coming in by-and-by to say good-by to you 
all, and, as it is her last day, 1 thought I might as 
well have as much as I could of her.” 

**What do you mean, Bob? Is the girl going te ¥ie 
to-night?” inquires Miss Brandon, perking up her lit- 
tle tow-colored head sharply. 

“God forbidY’ he criés, with a hasty shudder; 
“don’t suggest anything so frightful; but she is off 
eORAW: ‘or a week or ten days on a visit to some 

riends,”? 
gag tas away without mentioning a word about 
1 

“ Going away now !”” 

These two sentences shoot oul with simultaneous 
velocity from two mouths. 

“ Are you surprised at her not telling vs where she 
is going Does she ever tell vs anything? Does she 
a aN us her-contidantes?” subjoing Miss Bessy, with 

Spite. 

Spite is permissible on the Sabbath, though hot 
potatoes and noyels are not. 

“She did not know. herself till yesterday,” aye 
Boh, briefly, cutting away rather yiciously at the 

ect. 

“But who are'these sudden friends that have 
sprung up all at once? What are their names? 
Where do they live? ‘Tell us.all about them, dear 
boy,” says the old woman, gently, seeing that her 
son is. chafed. 

‘Their names are Sir Thomas and Lady Gerard; 


| they are old-friends of the Cravens? father, and they 


| live in ——gshire; thatis all I know about them. 


Pee errs to 


sit in the same room in which you have your meals; | 


to live with the unending smell and steam of depart- 
ed viands up your nose and eyes and ears: conse- 


quently the Brandons Amaye sit in the dining-room |}, 


on Sunday. Sunday is to them a sort of aggravated 
‘ah Wodnosday and Good Friday rolled into one. 
On Saturday night Miss Betty Brandon swoops down 
upon all the novels, travels, biographies, magazines, 
poetry-books, that may be lying about, makes a 
clean sweep of them, and consigns them to. dis- 

and a cupboard till the return of Monday re- 
leases them, 

The Brandon family, at the present moment, have 
got their Sunday faces and their Sunday clothes on, 
and they misbecome most of them very 
Very few men look their best in their go-to-meetin, 
clothes. For some unexplained reason, a blac 
coat, made by a country tailor, shows its short- 
comings more plainly than a colored one. The gar- 


ment that eases Bob’s broad shoulders would draw | 


tears from Mr. Poole’s eyes, could he see if. As for 
Mrs. Brandon, she always more or less of a 
Sunday face on—which I do not say in A aka 
but pene to ex reyes apher, boner ~N unfur- 
row any violent gust of mirth or blast of anger. 
She is like Enid and her mother, 


“Clad all in faded silk,” 


and en_her breast she has a miniature of the de- 
parted Brandon, in Geneva gown and bands, about 
as big as.a teacup, and with two small glutinous 
curls of the departed’s hair at the back. It is so 
long ago since he died, that she must have forgotten 
all about him—what he was like, even; but she still 
wears his effigy, as an old inn continues to hang out 
the sign of the acen’s Head, though it is cen- 
turies since eyer a Saracen has been seen on the 
earth’s face. 

Opposite each other, like little bad mirrors of one 
docthae. sit the Misses ‘Brandon, in melancholy little 
gowns of no particular stuff, and no particular color, 
and little wisps of thin, fine h 
ears, and minute chignons on the napes of their 
necks—their little, bustles, waive hipless figures, 
long, plaintive noses, and meek, dull eyes proclaim- 
ing them of that virgin band to whom St. Paul has 
awarded the palm of excellence. The Sunday litera- 
ture is. scattered about on the hard-bottomed chairs, 
**Stop the Leak” lies on the pit of its stomach, open 
at the Brat where Miss Bessy abandoned it in favor 
of the cold ; the “ Saturday Nighf of the World,” 
with its mouth open, and a paper knife in it. 

“Qutb two or three good. large slices, Bob, dear; 


ey will be 80 nice for old John Owen,” Mrs. Bran 
don is saying, in her benignant, cracked old voice, 
-$ Wo can leaye them as we go by'to church; Bob | 


air well down over their . 


sorely. | 


“ A steady-going old couple, suppose? Will not 
that be father quits ae @, little gay thing like Bether?" 

“There is a, girl of about her own age, I believe, a 
ward of Sir Thomas’.”* 

“A ward !—oh!” 

“ And also a son.” 


«A sont o—h!" 


belongs to, ‘4 
ed at, foe door Bt, his junctime, _ * Oh! T sée you are 
tas pnpide? till you have finished ; 
2 wal 


IDE: ; ckly as they came. 
A ruddier tinge rushés into Hovert's already rudd 


“Yes, I'm afraid so; it is a great vee ane a8 
en her 


Bessy. dryly. 
“Because I fbink T ought to make some friends for 
myself; I never met anybody before’ that had no 
friends, as Jack and IJ haye not; we literally have 
not one—except all of you, of Course,” she ends, with 
a happy after-thought. 

7 en you come to my age, my dear,” says Mrs. 
Brandon, dhaking her bead, and all the innumerous 
stiff frillings of her CAD, and bringing to bear on 
Esther’s sanguine youth the weight of her own 
gloomy experiences, in the he eared way that oy 
Reape do, “you will have found out that a few go 

riends are worth more than a great many indifferent 
ones.” 4 

“ But why should not these Beanie be good friends?” 
asks the girl, a little incredulously. ‘* Who knows? 
Saad there must be more good people in the world 
than bad ones; so the chancés are in favor of them.” 

“We are expressly forbiddén to judge,” begins 
Miss Bessy, charitably; ‘‘otherwise— ‘There's first 
bell the beginning; we had better go and put on our 


things, Jane,”” 
CHAPTER VI. 

Frye minutes more, and three large ikaide para- 
sols, a large black poke bonnet and two Jittle dirt- 
colored ones, are seen Ovar pacing down the hill to 
the House of Prayer. The lovers haye Plas Berwyn 
to themselves. Bob has gained his point, despite a 
parting fleer from Bessy as to the undesirability of 
neglecting the Creator for the creature, 

“Tim Dowler! Tim Dowler! Tim Dowler!” cries 


' me the church bell, which is heard 
clearly tak tng through the valley. - “Listen, Bob! 
does it not say “Tim Dowler,’ just exactly as if it 
were speaking it? Oh! look here; I'll lose-all their 


| : ‘ * * “ 
Esther, joyously, jumping about the room like a child. 
Ri malin gue ta 


| 


aces for them in their good books, and I bet any- 
bing they'll neyer find them again.” So saying, she 
proceeds to remove the paper-knife from the “ Sat- 
urday, Night of the World,” and carefully closes 
““Stop the Leak.” 
fe What spirits you are in to-day, Wssie!’* says Bob, 
balancing himself on the window sill, with his long 
Tegs dangling, rather lugubriously, and following her 
about the room with his eyes, aS a child does a but- 
terfly. “I believe it is because you are going to. be 
rid of me for a fortnight.” *“~~* 
“Partly, I think,” apes Esther, nonchalanily. 
“ Tt seems as if all my life I had seen and’ heard. of 
nothing but Glan-yr-Afon and Plas Berwyn, Plas 
Berwyn and Glan-yr-Afon, and now Um going to see 
and hear something fresh; it may be better and it 
may be worse, but, at-all events, it will be sométhing 
different. Perhaps I shall come back as the count 
mouse did, more in love than ever with myo’ 
cheese-parings and tallow-candle ends; perhaps *— 
swinging her Sunday bonnet by the strings and'logk- 
ing up. maliciously—* pexhaps I shall see some one 
T like better than you, and not come back at all 
“Hush !-he cries, hurriedly, putting up his’ hand 
before her mouth. “Don’t say that; Tt is’ bad luck. 
I should not mind your saying it, if it was not.so 
horribly probable.” ‘ 
Esther subsides into gravity, +3 
“T wish to Heaven you were not so fond of ma!” 
she says, hastily; “ pleasé do try not to be; it’‘makes 
me.feel.as. if I were cheating all the time—havimng 
things and nof paying for them.” A 
“T could have Pen you up.at first, if i had told 
me if must be so poem 2 Tm sure Tl could have 
made shift to do without you, as I have made ‘sh 
to do without many a thing that other fellows con- 
sidered necessaries of life; bat now—”' 
He has seized’‘her two hands, dnd now holds her 
standing there before him, . To hold her hand is. the 
one familiarity Robert is permitted: not once “in all 
his life has he kissed his betrothed. - 
“Tt was a foolish, silly custom,” she said one day; 
pettishly—‘‘no sensibler than rubbing noses to- 
iar as the Feejee-islanders did; for her part, she 
ated it,” etc. 
“But pow, what? finish your sentence, please,” 
says the little captive gayly, : 
* Esther, I wish these people had not got a son.” 
‘* What people?" : 
“These Gerards,” : 
“Why so? Do you think that they would have left 
you their money if they had not?” 4 . 
“No, not that,” smiling against his will, ‘Bu 
Hae you'll promise to write and tell me what héis 
ey” — 


i 


tT a0 59 


“What sort of age?” 
wens 


ua RER you see much of him?” 
2“"Yes,” 

“What he says to you?” 

“Come, I cannot promise that,” says Wsther, 
bursting out laughing. “Oh, you dear old goose! 
oe you jealous of a name, a shadow, ‘an imagina- 

on”? ! 

“T am jealous,”. he answers, reddening. IT ¢an 
no more help it than:a man in the sout can help 
having twinges. I shall always ‘be jealous until you 
really are mine, past stealing or ing back again: 
after that I never shall.” = as 

“T should hope not," retorts she, with ‘levity; ‘if 
you were, Ishould think it my duty to try and give 
you some cause,” we 

The church bell has ceased; there is no’ sownd in 
the quiet room but that of one fat-bodied binebottle, 
laboring and aye 4 pp the pane, and then’ tinb- 
ling back again, Robert has abatidoned the windaw- 
sill, finding it a painful and not luxurious séat! the is 
walking up and down, up bad down; one stridée‘and’ 
a half of his long legs taking him from end to end of 
the little room, “Esther has thrown herself’ into’ an 
American rocking-chair, and is rocking wor 
backward and forward, trying her hest'to'tip hersé 
over. sat 

“Promise me, Essie,” says the young man, ¢om- 
ing fo @ sudden ‘standstill beside her— promise mé 
that you'll talk seriously of—you know what—when 
youcome home; I give you till then? Good Heavent 
what sort of stuff could Jacob have bee mate df, to 
have held out all those fourteen years!” "> 

“ephe little maid replié t 
Sonte say a little sighed, 
And what shall we have for to eat, eat, eat? 
Will the love that you're’so rich in 
Make a fire in the kitchen 

Or the little god of love turn thé spit, spit, spit?” 
ayer Esther, evading her lover's urgency by ‘a 

otation. ~ 2 
wet Tcould get an adjutancy of ie 
sues he, resuming his walk, with ‘his eyes ‘bent on 
the ground, and frowning away in the intevisity’of 
his thinking, “or, better 'still,’a militia oné, gr. a 
chief constableship, or the cere uprehtp of # jail: 
there are always some of those sort of things goin; 
about. Why should not I come in for one as well} 
another fellow? We want so little+” cally 

en so fet topes Pather ; nf 
“Speak for yourself, please: I want a great deal; 
only, as far as I can see, want is likely to be my 
master.” eer K 

“You are no fine lady,” ursnes he, talking more 
to himself than to her, ‘t at tobe waited 
on; you can make your own bonnets and gowns, can- 
not you? My sisters always do.” ¥ 

*S0 T should imagine,” ays Esther, dryly: 

“What do you mean?’ A'te not they all right? Is 


there anything the matter with them?” inquires he, 
stopping short and looking surprised, as if theidea 
of there being any deficiency in his sisters’ costume 


was an entirely new light (o him; But Miss Otayen 
urses up her pretty mouth in a silence more dan 


ory of the Misses Brandon’s toilets than any words 
could be. 
“Tf we had not a large enough income to live 


by ourselves,” says he, beginning’ again his tramp, 


tramp, “we might join housekeeping with mother 

und f Is; they would not object, Tm suré.” 
“But T should, strongly,” cries Esther, Springing 

uP, and getting crimson with vexation. “ Why, we 
ould all be by the ears in a week. Robert, how 


many times you make nie tell you that I like you 
‘well enough to go sailing alofig beside you on thé sea 
of life as long as if is nice and Smooth, but I really do 
not love you ehough to go bumping’ over ‘rocks and 
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into breakers with you? I would do it for Jack, and 
welcome, but for no other human being on the face 
of the earth.”” 

“Will you never like me as well as you do Jack?” 
he inquires, sadly, looking at her with eyes so lov- 
ing, that one would think her own must catch the 
infection. But,no; they remain coldly bright, with 
the cold brightness of friendship. A 

‘* Never.” 

bs 7 after ten years?” 

“No.” 


“ Nor twenty.” 

“ce No.” 

“Nor thirty?” 

“No, nora thousand. Cannot you see what a dif- 
ferent thing itis? If one loses a lover, one can get a 
hundred more just as good as, if not better than, the 
one one lost; but if I were to lose Jack—Oh God! how 
can I suggest anything so awful!l—who could give 
me another brother?” 

“So be it, then, since, it must be I am to pla: 
second fiddle all my life” (sighing); ‘but, Essie, you" 
promise to write to me every day, won't you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Every second day, then?” 

“ Certainly not.” 


fi es 7 Wee end is 
er—haps; ve anything to say.” 

eit id you'll be sure not to stay beyond the fort- 
? 


ae itnat depends. If they are fine, and inclined to 
‘country cousin’ me, I shall probably be back the 
day after to-morrow; if they make a great fuss with 
me, and if Mr, Gerard is young and handsome and 
civil-spoken, I dare say you will not see me again 
under two months.”’ 

He looks so sincerely pained that her conscience 
smiites her. : 

by Ee she says, “I have teased you enough for 
one day; let us kiss and make friends—that is, figu- 
ratively. Come,”” putting out her hand to draw him 
ao. with her, “let us f° to the kitchen-garden and 
see if the wasps have left us any apricots, If Bessy 
were here, she would tell us some pleasing anecdote 
of how some cone went and ear apricots on the 
Sabbath, and got stung in the throat, and swelled 
and died of great agonies; but I’m willing to run the 
risk if you are.” fe 5 ‘ji . a Ff r, 

Nine o’clock! The maid-servants are at evening 
church, combining the double advantage of making 
their souls and meeting their sweethearts. Esther, 
happily rid of hers, is sitting on the ground at the 
French window of the study, beside her brother. The 
rooks that blackened the meadow awhile ago have 
eves heavily home to the mile-off rookery. It is 
such a great, still world; who would fancy that 
there were so many noisy men, barking dogs, snort- 
ing steam-engines init? It seems a world of stars 
and flowers, as one would imagine it after reading 
one of Mrs. Hemans’ poems. 

Jack is smoking; now and then Esther takes the 
pipe out of his mouth, gives a little puff, coughs and 
chokes, and puts it back again. Oh, blessed 
state of intimacy, when you may sit by a person for 
hours and never utter to them! -, Esther is think- 
ing what a 
like an an shepherdess 


with a brother who is to her what fat 


than herself, vel ated not likely te die much 
before her. She is th: inking, a little regretfully, that, 
fair and poetic as this life is, it is Z, and 
as it passes she does not feel its beauty as acutely as 
she ought—does not suck out all its sweetness, as a 
man swallows a delicious draught hastily, carelessly, 
psliag Aube io and dwelling upon its rare flavor. Itis 
the e sort of thought (only much weaker) as those 
that torment us as we sitalone by the hearth mourn- 
ing our dead, and reproach ourselves, with a yearn- 
t while they were yet with us we did 
mee GAS TIA oP dials Redes, and ese ther faaen 
no! e hold o: e nds an s their faces 
half often enough—did not half often enough tell 
them, with eager lips, how preciouser_than life they 
were to us. 

“What will you be doing this time to-morrow, 
Essie?” asks Jack, breaking in upon her reverie; an 
has not hea Rent tor, is not he and hero of it? 

“‘ Wishing myself back aa to a dead certainty,” 
answers Essie, emphatically. “Jack” (rubbing her 
ch up and down softly against his shoulder— 
Jack is but a young, slight stripling), “I do believe 
that ifI were in heaven, and saw you sitting all alone 
here, smoking your pipe, I should have to throw 
away my harp and crown, and come down to keep 
you company.” 

“Tf you were in heaven,” returns Jack, gravely, 
“T think you would be so surprised and pleased 
find yourself there, that you would is in no 
h to come out again for me or anybody else, 

erhaps so, but I think not,” she answers, sigh- 
ing, and ting her arm gently through his, 
Have you got any money, Essie?” 
“Plenty.” 
5 How much?” 


“But how much?” 

“Never you mind.” : 

“But I do mind.” 

“Enough to take me there and bring me bac! 
again, and I don’t suppose they’ll charge me for 
board and lodging.” 

“Servants at that sort of swell places expect such 
a lot of tipping,” says Jack, pensively, knocking the 
we Tae Diy ates t, th little disappointment 

ey May expec: en; & G) PPo: en 
is yery wholesome for us They are much better 
able to tip me than I them.” 

“There are sure to be charity sermons, too,” con- 
tinues the boy, with a forethought worthy of riper 
years. “I don’t know how it is, but I never went to 
a strange place in my life without there being a col- 
lection for the Kaffres or the Jews or the Additional 
Conkios or something the very first Sunday after I 
got of 

I would pretend I had forgotten urse,’? 

Jack ate his pipe in his pocket, ee rethies into 
his sanc lights a candle, ruammages in a drawer, 
and presently returns with a five-pound note. Bank- 
notes grew but in scanty crops at Glan-yr-Afon. 


‘“Here, Essie.” 


“Nol no/ no!” cries Essie, vol, jumping up 


and clasping her hands behind her 
“Yes! yes / vES!" 


“No! no! You won’t have enough money to pay 


the men on Saturday night.” 


“Talk about what you understand,” says Jack, 


ffly. “Do you think I’m Soing to let my sister 


gruffly. 
go, eet, like a beggar, and whine for halfpence?”’ 


Jack, Jack!” throwing herself about his 


neck, and burying her face in his sunburnt throat. 
“ How bitter it is always to take, and never to give! 
Oh! if I had but something to give you; but you 
know I have got nothing in the world.’ 

“You have got Bob.” 

“ Ah! so I have” (making a little grimace); “and 
if he would do you any good, you might have him 
and welcome, to make mince-meat of if you liked.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tre 2:25 train from Brainton is due at Felton at 
5:30. Itis drawing near Mither now, escorted by a 
yanguard, bodyguard, and rearguard of dust-clouds; 
it rushes along, with the sun beating down on the 
roofs of the carriages, making them like little com- 
partments of Hades, Ifthe devil took a hint from 
the Coldbath Field cells for “ improving the prisons 
of hell,” he certainly might take a hint from the 
Brainton train for improving the traveling convey- 
ances of the same locality. 

In one of the first-class carriages there is a baby; 
it has got a cold, and seems rather inclined to be 
sick; so both the nurse, on whose lap it lies gaping 
and lowing bubbles, and the idolizing mother, who 
sits over against it, insist on keeping its window 
tight up. ere is a rusty old divine, in gilt-rimmed 
spectacles and a jowl, reading the ardian, a 
commercial traveler, with hat off, his 
i up, and a gaudy cap on his head, fast 
asleep; and, lastly, a little young. lady, sitting 
facing the engine, with the dusty blast driving hot 
and full in her face, blinking, coughing, choking, 
with the utmost patience. On her Jap lies a huge 
bunch of red and yellow roses and heavy-scented 
double stocks, all limp and drooping and soiled. 
Bob gave them to her when he came down to the 
station to see her off—and very kind of him, too, and 
very nice they are; but all the same, as she has al- 
ready a bag, a box, and a parasol to ¢ , She 
thinks (though she barely owns it to herself) that 
she would almost as soon have been without them. 

The dusty blast blows fenton, moderates to. a 
dusty ze} bye the train is ‘kening etd “Fel— 
ton!” “Wel—ton!” ery a row of en-fustianed por- 
ters, as the long bulk draws up at the platform. 

“*Please, m’, are you Miss Craven?” inquires a 
footman in powder and a cockade, touching his hat 
to Esther, as she stands all by herself, trying to take 
several beams out of her own eye. 


‘The carriage is here for you, m’. Would you 
please to show me which is ion maid and luggage?” 

“T have no maid, and there’s my luggage, re- 
sponds Esther, ointing with one grimy kid finger to 
a small trunk, standing on its head, and looking half 
inclined to burst asunder in the midst. She is 
ashamed of her destitute condition, and ashamed of 
herself. for being ashamed of it, 

“Will it ea into a rand a thinks Miss 
Craven, as she steps into a large yellow barouche, 
with two fidgety, showy ys, that is waiting for 
her at the station-gate. After the eae of the 
baby, the dull rumble-rumble of the train, how de- 
licious! “If it were only my own!” she says to her- 
self, throwing herself back with a consequential 
feeling on the soft cushions, as some sone aap ee 
Peat and pull their forelocks to the well-known 

veries. 

“Well, odder things have happened! But for Bob! 
The Prince fell in love with Cin, erella at first sight : 
why should not Prince Gerard with me? I dare say 
I’m quite as good-looking as Cinderella was!” 

As they Lady Gerard’s model school, twenty 
little chari' y girls come trooping out in the uniform- 
ity of their cotton-frock and straw-bonnet livery, and 
drop twenty bob courtesies to Esther, who feels as the 
man in the “Arabian Nights” did who woke and 
found himself Sultan. Laboring-men go stumping 
heavily home, with their tools over their shoulders 
and their heads bent earthward, as is always the 
ease with the tillers of the soil, who must—oh, hard 
necessity |—be ever looking down. 

Park-palings, through which the strong brake-fern 
is thrusting itself, slide past then a red lodge, 
picked out with blue bri 8, where an obsequious 
old woman rushes out from the wash-tub, with hands 
all soapsuds, to open the gates; then a grassy, 
knolly park; then a great red house, likewise picked 
out with blue bricks ; then stones clattering under 
an echoing portico; then the pumpkin stops, and 
Cinderella descends. 

“Miss Craven!” announces the butler, opening a 
tall door; and Miss Craven ete up heart, 
marches into a high, dark library lined with high, 
dark books—marches looking very much like a 
chimney-sweep. Dust lies in ridges on her once 
white bonnet; dust, instead of belladonna, in streaks 
under her eyes.; dust on the parting of her hair, on 
her eyelashes, up her nose (on which there is also, 
though, happily for her, she does not know it, a 
large smut), and a donble portion of dust on the 
great faded yellow roses, to which she cleaves with 
as much pertinacity as the idiot in “‘ Excelsior” 
clave to that senseless banner which he was so de- 
termined to run up-hill with. 

As she enters, a Ei en rises like an exhalation 
(as Pandemonium ee comes floating on lilac 
clouds toward her. is is as things seem to her; 
in reality, a large, fair young woman comes forward 
in a long-tailed mauve muslin, Simultaneously a 
man’s two legs are seen disappearing over the win- 
ort d do?” he godd tly. “I 

** How do you do?” says the goddess, sweetly. 
think the train must fie been rather late: we ex- 
Ree you half an hour ago.” 

* Yes, 


A little pause, each taking stock, 
*“Won't you have some tea?”’ 
* Thanks,” 


The tea is poured out; it has been standing on the 
table an hour, and is perfectly cold. The goddess 
and ae little female collier examine each other 

Ly. 


t 
“Rather alarming,” thinks the latter: “talks in 


such a low’ voice, and has’ such a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing her 7"s. So thatis the correct thing, is it? 
Well, I'll always call Robert Wobert for the future.” 

“Might be pretty, if she were not so filthy,” thinks 
the other. “‘Same age as I am, indeed! She looks 
five years older.” 

“T think, if you don’t mind, we had perhaps better 
be going to dress, Sir Thomasisso very parhotlar es 
to pune uality.”’ 

“Is he? as that Sir Thomas that got out of the 
window just as T came in?” 

**Oh, no! that was St. John.” 

(“St. John! What a pretty name! How much 
prettier than Bob?) . sss. bo 

Sir Thomas Gerard is walking up and down the 
library, with his watch in his hand, prepared the 
instant the clock strikes to ring the bell violently, 
and inquire what is the meaning of dinner being so 
late. Sir Thomas is a big man, who affects the coun- 
try squire, the good old English gentleman—plain 
Sir omas, without any nonsense about him; 
dresses to the character, and sueceeds in lookin, 
not unlike the Frenchman’s idea of an English milerd, 
as depicted in Punch some years ago, where he is 
represented in low-crowned hat and breeches, with 
the face of a truculent butcher, cracking a whip, and 
exclaiming, with equal coherency and elegance: 
“Rosbif! L'send my wife to Smiffel!” 

Sir Thomas does not use such strong language 
when speaking of Lady ee in other i 
the portrait is not unfaithful, Lady Gerard is lying 
in an arm-chair. She is fat to make you shudder; 
she has a short, turn-up nose, short legs, a red skin, 
and next to no hair— very good points in a ‘pig, 
but hardly so good in a lady, 6 clock strikes, an 
at the same instant the butler opens the door, and 
announces ‘‘ Dinner!” a 

“Gome along, Conny! says Sir Thomas, sticking 
out his elbow to his ward. 

“ Are not you going to wait for Miss Craven? And 
St. John is not down either,” suggested Lady Ger- 
ee who is hoisting herself’ slowly up out of her 
chair, 

“Wait for ’em? Not I,” responds Sir Roger de 
Coverley. ‘“‘If people don’t choose to conform to 
the rules of my house, they may go without their 
dinner for all I care, and serve ’em right, too. Come 
along, Conny!” 

The soup is nearly ended when two people, who 
have come together by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms at the door, make a simultaneous entry into 
the dining-room. 

“Companions in eee i Says St. John, with a 
sarcastic look at his father, bowing to Esther, as he 
seats himself beside Miss Blessington. 

“How do?” says Sir Thomas, putting out his left’ 
hand es right is still pirat his ge “Never 
wait for anybody here; would not let the soup get 
cold for the queen or the lord-chancellor either.” 

“Miss Craven mistook you for Sir Thomas before 
dinner,” says Miss Blessington, in her sweet, smooth 
way, to her neighbor. 

“Did she? nintentional compliments are al- 
vane the most flattering,” replies Mr. Gerard, 
quietly. 

Then he looks across through the partition-wall 
of great ee in silver pots, and sees a little face 

eeping at him under and over the broad! crimson 
leaves. 

No one would ever call Esther’s a Madonna face. 
No artist wouldever ask her to sit for St. Catherine 
or St. Cecilia or St. Anybody else: hers is essentially 
beaute du diable—one of those little sparkling, pro- 
voking, petulant faces that have afresh dress of 
smiles or tears, or dimples or blushes, for every 
trivial, passing question; one of those little faces 
that have been at the bottom of half the mischiefs 
the world has seen. 

“Tonly saw_a pair of legs,” replies the face, ex- 
culpating itself; “‘how could I tell whether they 
were young or old legs?” 

Miss Ble: m looks rather shocked, as if she 
thought that Esther's modes of expression were 
somewhat libre; and indeed, at the rate of yer 
at which we are advancing, /egs will soon w: oO 
into the limbo of silence and unmentionableness; 
arms will proueps follow them, and then poner 
noses, Although Miss Blessington looks shocked, 
St. John only laughs. He looks pleasant when he 
laughs; he did not look pleasant just now, when he 
was turning up his nose at his cold soup. When 
he isin an ill-humor he has a decided look of his 
father, though it puts him into an awful rage to tell 
him so. é is not handsome, certainly; not a 
straight-nosed, pink-cheeked, flaxen-curled fairy 
panee at all; neither is he very young—not a boy, 
hat is to say—five-and-thirty or thereabouts; his 
face has a weather-beaten look, as of one that has felt 
many an icy wind and many a tropic sun heat against 
it. No lily-handed, curled woman’s darling. 

“What do you mean?” cries Sir Thomas, raisin 
his voice and turning round in a fury (with his sti 
pray hair standing upright, and the veins in his fore- 

ead swelling upon an unlucky footman, who has 
had the m resse to drop three spoons that he was 
carrying upon a tray. “You ea hound, mind 

hat you are about, or else keep out of the room, one 
or the other!” 

Esther’s mouth opens; she feels a sensation of 
shame-faced aghastness; but the rest of the com- 
pany sit with the composure induced by long famili- 
arity with the good old English gentleman’s cour- 
tesies. Only one little flash of indignant contempt 
shoots from St. John’s gray eyes. ‘“ How I hate my 
father!” would be his reading of the great states- 
man’s d: ejaculation, ‘‘How I love my country!” 

Nob ever speaks much at dinner at Felton—St. 
John, because he knows, if he trusted himself to 
speak at all, it would be to contradict his father flat 
whatever he said, for the mere pleasure of contra- 
dicting him; y. Gerard, because she has heard 
that it is impossible to do two things well at the same 
time, and as she is aoe resolved upon doing the eat- 
ing part well, she thinks she will leave the talkin; 
alone; Miss Blessington, because, having contributed 
her hard, cold beauty to the entertamment, she 
thinks she has done enough. 

The company being rather silent, Esther turns her 
eyes round the room, and scans the pictures. Two 
or three Gerards, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in very 
full dress; a Jarge Copper colored woman by Rubens, 
in no dress at all; ‘Susanna and the Elders;” “ Jupi- 
ter and Leda” (twice life-size); a ‘Venus Sleeping, 
surprised by Satyrs” (a great gem); and many other 


ee 


‘ 
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like subjects, such as one mostly meets with in the 
dining-rooms of English noblesand gentles—subjects 
pleasant and profitable, to employ the eyes and 
minds, of ‘their datelters while engaged in eating 
their dinners. Esther is staring hard at Susanna’s 
fat, coy face, when her attention is recalled: by Mr. 
Gerard’s. voice. addressing -her, She starts, and 
blushes furiously, like a child whose fingers have 
been found straying among the jam-pots. He looks 
amused at her confusion. 

“T have: just been thinking; Miss Craven, how 
pleasant your first impressions of us must be. What 
a well-mannered, courteous family you must) think 
us!—I tumbling out of the window,at. the, risk of 
breaking my neck, to avoid you, and my father and 
mother going to dinner without you!” 

“Tf you had been a little quicker in your move- 
ments, I should have known, nothing about you,” 
responds she, the carmine called) forth by her detec- 
tion dying slowly out of her cheeks, and, noticing 
only the half of his sentence that refers to himself. 

Ah! Iam not so young as I was”) (witha sigh); 
“but, to tell the truth, we had) just) been draggin 
the pool, like Boodles in ‘Happy. Thoughts,” and 
was such a mass of mud that Thad not the moral 
courage to face you.” 

“We should have met on equal terms: I was as 
black as'a coal, was not I?” 

“Railroads do make one wonderfully dusty,” 
replies Miss Blessington, with a polite, evasive 
platitude, 

“Thad a worse infliction than any dust to bear,” 
says Esther, stretching her long throat round the 
bigonia to geta fuller view of her vis-a-vis. 

“A baby, of course?’ replies he, stretching his 
neck, too, for a like purpose. 

“An aggravated case of baby—a baby that had 
something odd the matter with it.” 

“Not isovbad as’a man drinking sherry,” says he, 
his gray eyes and a bitof his tiose laughing through 
the leaves; ‘‘a woman eating gingerbread is bad 
enough: I traveledonce with a woman who ate 
gingerbread from London to Holyhead withoutstop- 

ing, 

‘And did not offer'you any?” 

“Good Heaven, nol What a os mcr ew sugges- 
tion !—that would have been ding insult to in- 
jury. \ 

Ee I had been traveling with you, I should un- 
doubtedly have offered you some. T should: have 
judged;you by myself, and Iam very fond of ginger- 

read. 

“Indeed!” 

“And ™ (with a mischievous look) ‘fonder still) of 

eppermint lozenges, particularly in: church on ‘hot 
Binbtey afternoons.” f 

They were getting quite voluble, chatting ‘and 
chirping like a nest of magpies—like children play- 
ing and laughing in a garden, unmindful that ina 
cave in-& corner isa great old bear, who may pounce 
out on them at any moment. The Felton bear 
pounces. 

‘““What the devil do you mean, leaving that door 
open? Morris! John! George! Here, some of you! 
there’s a door open somewhere between here and 
the kitchen: Don’t contradict me, sir! TD say:there 
- ;if I age you propping those swing doors open,” 
otemiete:® 9031 22 

The birds have gone to bed, and the slugs come 
out to walk alon: e damp pede. Now and 
then a little wind gets up, whispers a word or two to 
the polished laurel-leaves, and lies down. again, 
There is a — of thin, smoke-gray clouds over 
heaven’s ‘blue floor.» The two girls’are strolling w 
and down the terrace-walk. Esther has got a 
cloak thrown about. her shoulders; she is not in the 
least afraid of taking cold,'and declined the offer of 
it in the first instance; but, on second thoughts, re- 
flecting that the dining-room windows look on the 
terrace, and that the fairy prince may see and like 
the combination of black eyes and red cloth (fairy 

rinces being always partial to gay colors), accepted 


t. 

IT have called Esther“ little,” and Miss Blessington 
“large,” but the truth is, they are much of a hight. 
The difference between them is, that one is a young, 
slight sapling that has been so busy shooting up siy- 
ward, that if has had no leisure to grow broad; and 
that the other isa full-grown, spreading, stately 
forest-tree, And yet they are the same age; bat 
some women develop, nind and body, much quicker 
than others. 

From the unshuttered dining-room windows comes 
a great square of yellow lamplight, and lies smooth 
upon the gravel. Lookihg’ in, you see rifled fruit 

shes, ‘half-filled wine-elasses, moths flying round 
and round the lamp-globes, trying their best to find 
an entrance to fiery death. Sir Thomas,in his red 
velvet easy-chair, with his white duck legs stretched 


out before him—duck trowsers and a blue coatiand |, 


brass buttons) ‘are; I1-need hardly say, the fine old 
English gentleman’s dinner costume—with his head 
thrown k, till you ‘can ‘see either up into’ his 
brains or down his throat, whichever you choose. | St. 
John, with his elbow resting ‘on the ‘shining oak 
table, which reflects it as a mirror would, and his 
head on his hand, ina brown study. 

“Do you always walk up and down here ever 
evening, Miss Blessington?” inquires Esther, who is 
getting rather tired of pacing along, along, along 
monotonously, with ‘her te sweeping a Tittle 
avalanche of pebbles behind her. 

* Generally ’ (with a pretty smile), 

Miss Blessingtou has a very ‘pretty smile—an 
“ angelic smile ’—people'say who see hér only once; 
but it is only one, and is aired every hour of the day 
—comes out for Sir’ Thomas, for Lady Gerard, for 
servants, for dogs, for callers, for ‘old almswomen, 
for St. John—so that no one can take it personally, 
ES tot 

yourse! 
Be Not generally.”” 
The pretty smile is dashed with a faint compla- 


“ee 
(*H'm! That means with St. John— 

“Walking in a shad ve 

With my Joliana,’” aii 

Pleasant look-out forme! A bad third! Whatapity 
that Bob is not heré! we should be a partie carree, and 
might change parthers evéry now and then;’ Miss 
Bl nm should have Bob, and I would ‘have. St. 


Below the terrace spreads a large square of grass, 


uninyvaded by flower-bed or shrub, mowed and rolled, 
rolled and mowed, into the similitude of a pancake 
for flatness. There croquet-hoops glance whilely in 
the soft, half light; mallets lie strewn.like dead sol- 
diers after a battle; balls, red, blue, and yellow, like 
great ripe fruit tumbled among. the grass. 

“Ts this your croquet-ground?”” 

“Yes.?? 

“Nice, and level?” 

“Like a billiard-table, only a prettier green?” 

“Yes; would:you like a zame?” 

“Better than doing nothing, isn’t it?” an 
swers | Esther,..cheerily;; she’ being a young 
woman to whom the words vest, and enjogmeni. are 
not synonymous, as they mostly grow to be to peo- 
ple in later years. 

From the dining-room comes the faint melody of 
the trombone, played with the skill of much practice 
by Sir Thomas’ nose. Someone, comes to the win- 
dow, looks out, puts a hand on the sill, and. jumps 
down: St. John apparently has an aversion from 
going out or coming in by the authorized modes of 
exitand entrance. Now that one-can see him with- 
out any bigonia interposing, one notices that he has 
kind, eager eyes—eyes that seem to be looking; look- 
ing for something that they have not found yet—and 
rather a long nose, thatthe sun has got hold of and 
browned, as a cook browns mashed potatoes. 

“Won't you join us, St. John?’ asks Miss Blessing- 
ton, stooping to reinstate a fallen hoop, and looking 
calm invitation at him out of her great, fine, passion- 
less cow-eyes. 

St, John hesitates, and looks toward HKsther to see 
whether she is not going to.second the invitation; 
but she is balancing herself with hertwo feet ona 
croquet-mallet, and does not appear tosee him. 

‘* Gooseberry L may be,” she. thinks, ‘‘ but, at all 
events, I won't be instrumental in making myself 


“Dol Stl om asks he, with petulance, walk- 
ing off in a huff, 

“ He did not accept your invitation with the exult- 
ant gratitude one would have expected, did he?’ 
says Miss Craven, maliciously. 

‘He hates the game,” replies Miss Blessington, 
rather sh ier than is her wont—‘ particularly 
Pays wi odd numbers.” 


The match begins; itis about as fair as a foot-race 
between Deerfoot.. and a lame. baby. Esther 
has played abont six times in the» course of ‘her 
life; Miss Blessington. about six thousand. + Miss 
Blessington makes the round of the hoops; in 
triumphant solitude, while poor) Essie. struggles 
feebly, ignorantly, unscientifically, to ring a bell that 
refuses to emit the faintest tinkle. 

“Hare and tortoise!’* cries she, laughing at her 
own discomfiture; “‘ you'll go tasleep presently, and 
I shall crawl iniand win.” 

“Since you wish me, I don’t mind taking a mallet,” 
says ‘St. John, Le rear siddenly round a big 
Wellingtonia, and looking confusedly conscious of be- 
ing seen descendng very awkwardly from bis high 

10rse. 

“How do you know we wish you to take one?—we 
never said so,’ says Essie flashing at him with her 
wicked, laughing, half-lowered eyes.» (“Since I am 
another’s and he is another’s;I don’tsee why we 
on ra try to amuse each other,” she says to 

erself, 

“Tt is your turn to play, Miss Craven,” interposes 
Constance coldly. 

“Some to my rescue, won't you?”says Esther, 
making her seventy-second careless, abortive attempt. 
at the ba}l; and throwing twice asimuch empressement 
into her voice from the amiable’ motive that she 
thinks such empressement is displeasing to Miss 
Blessington, 

* You snubbed meso just now that I don’t think 
Iwill. Illleave you to perish miserably,” answers 
he, looking at her as he speaks with an intentness 
only excusable by the’ dim light, and! the indistinet- 
ness of all objectsim it. ‘Constance, if you don’t 
mind, I'll take one of Miss Craven’s balls,” 

“Te you remember, I asked: you to join us half-an 
hour ago,” replies: Constance, in her meamired way. 

“T make one stipulation before we istitt,” cries 
Esther gayly, “‘and that is that:you make no re- 
marks upon my play except such'as-areof a lauda- 
tory nature.” S tf 

“1 make no stipulation of the kind,” answers he, 
gayi too; “if Tsee anything reprehensible I shall 
testify. bis ¥ 

Fate does not smile upon the union of St. John’ and 
Esther. | Disgrace and:disaster attend their arms; in, 
ignorance, unskillfulness, and general incapacity, 
St. John is no whit inferior to his partner, 

“Why, you play worse than] do,’ cries she,‘de- 
lighted at the discovery. 

“T know I do,” he answers, not too amiably; “I 
} should be‘ashamed of myself if I did not; it is the 


play in it whatever, All luck! all chance!—Look 
there!’ eee with a sort of. ill-tempered resizna- 
tion to Constance, who, with dress delicately lifted 
‘vith one Hand, and foot gracefully poised, is inflict- 
ing heavy chastisements, with acalm, satisfied vin- 
dictiveness, on his/ball. 

“Take that, you fool-you!” (this is addressed to the 
ball, not to Miss Blessington), hurling his mallet at it 
as it scuds swiftly over the sward and lodges in the 
pink-and-purple breast of an aster-bed. The head 
and handle ‘of the mallet fly asunder from the Vio- 
lence ‘of their passage thronzh the airy and ‘Mr. 
Gerard is reduced to the ignominy of picking up the 
disjecta membraand hammering them together again. 

“You must make a sensation when yougo to a 
erognet-party,’ remarks Esther, sareastically. 

“Do you kK 'so badly of me as to suppose Dever 
do? is thy servant a curate, that’ he should do ‘this 
pa ty © answers, coming over and standing close 

er, : ' 

“Please attend to the game) St. John! It is you 
to” play!” exclaims’’Constance, -with suppress- 
ed, lady-like irritation, from the other end of the 
fround, ‘where she stands in Majestic solitude. 

It is the penalty of nace to be lonely.’ A few 
more ‘ious blunders on the part of the firm of 
Gerard and Craven, a few more master-strokes by 
Miss Blessington, and the game draws to a conclu- 

o 


sion. i 

“Ts is ridiculous playing against such luck as 
yours, Constance,” cries St. John, flinging down ‘his 
weapon in an unjust, unreasonable fury. “It is all 


| 


| 


i When Constance marries, 
vilest, stupidest game ever’ any idiot) invented; no |: 


ways the same; it does not matter what—whist, bil- 
3, anything—always the same story. Take my 
” (turning to Essie, and speaking eagerly), 
ae play at anything or do anything or be any- 
thing with me, or you'll be sure to be a loser. Iam 
the most unlucky devil under the sun.” Then he 
feels that he is making a fool of himself, and walks 
off in arage. 

“Why, he is really cross,” says Esther, opening 
her great eyes and looking a little blankly after him, 
“He is rather,odd tempered,” answers Miss Bless- 
ington, composedly; ‘‘and the most singular thing 
8, that it is always the people he is fondest of with 
whom he is most easily irritated,” 

‘‘How fond he must be of you!’’ says Esther, in- 
ternally. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Dear and the sun are very much alike in one re- 
spect, and that is, their utter impartiality and stupid 
want of discernment. They make no difference be- 
tween those who love them and those who hate. 
They pay their visits equally to those who are long- 
ing for and lifting up eager hands toward them, and 
those who would much prefer to be without them. 

I will drop the parallel, which cannot be carried 
much further, and talk of the.sun only.. He cer- 
tainly shows very little judgment, and less taste, in 
these matters.. He gives his great, warm light just 
as readily to.ascullery as to a boudoir, to an ill-smell 
ing dunghill as to a bed of mignonette.; kisses with 
just as much relish the raddled cheeks of an old 
fish-wife as thefresh, searletlips of a young countess. 

This present August morning he is blazing full and 
hot on that very grievous daub of Mrs, Brandon in a 
“i black satin, out of which she apt ears to 
ursiing, like a chrysalis. from its sheath, in the 
Plas Berwyn dining-room, and not a whit more fully 
or more. hotly on the exquisite. ‘‘Monna Lisa” of 
, eda which is the chief jewel of the Gerard. col- 

ection, 

The same sunbeam that brings out with such clear- 
ness Monna Lisa’s faint, weird smile, takes in also 
within its compass Esther's small swart head, round 
the: back of which coils a great, loose, careless twist 
of burnished hair, like a black snake. Sheis stand- 
ing outside the dining-room door, with her lithe, 
svelie figure stooped forward a little. The family are 
at prayers, as she ascertained by applying her ear to 
the keyhole, and hearing’a barsh elderly voice going 
ata good round.trot through a variety of petitions 
for himself, his children (he has only. one, and hates 
him); his friends, his enemies, his, queen, his bisho 
and curates, his black brethren, ete., all without the 
vestige of a comma between them. 

“What! eavesdropping?” asks St. John, coming 
down the handsome, shadlow stairs) in, knickerbock- 
ers and heather-mixture stockings that his. old 
mother made him. 

‘Hush!’ holding up her forefinger: “they are at 
prayers.” 

St. John listens too, and a sneer comes and settles 
on his mouth. 

“Tsn*t he a worthy rival for the man who-said he 
would give any one.as far as Pontius Pilate in the 
Creed, and then beat him?” 

“You ought not to abuse your own father” (ina 
whisper). 

“7 know I ought not” (in another whisper.) 

‘tWhy do you, then?’’ casting down her eyes, that 
he may see how large a portion of downy cheeks her 
long curly Jashes' shade, > ° ’ 

*T only do for him what I know he would do*for 
me if he had the chance.” 

“Hush! they are nearly over.” 

“. . . be with us all evermore. Amen.—Morris.” 

“Yes, Sir Thomas.” 

“What the deuce do you mean sticking the legs 
of that chair against the wall, knocking all the paint 
off the wainscot?’’ 

“*Oh, blessings on his kindly voice, 
And on his silver‘hair!’ ” 

says St. John; in ironical quotation; and then the 
door opens, and a Jong string of servants issue out, 
and the two culprits again, as on the previous even- 
ing: topeshen enter. 

dy Gerard never 43 er at. breakfast. About 
twenty years ago she had an illness, and, onthe 
strength of it, has kept up a character for invalid- 
hood ever since. Miss Blessington takes her place 
at the head of the table; she is sitting there now. 
Her shapely hands are busy among the teacups; her 
white lids drooped over her calm eyes. ‘There isa 
great gold cross ‘on her breast, that rises and falis'in 
soft, even undulations. Eve, as she was when first 
she gréw into separate entity and embodiment out 
of Adam’s side; Hive, of creamiest flesh, and richest, 
reddest blood, before a soul—a tormenting, puzzling, 
intangible, incomprehens.ble soul—was Erentived 


into her. 
her husband © will 
gaze at her as a man might gaze at Gibson's 
*“ Venus,” supposing that he had bought for a great 
rice the marvel of modern seulpture, and had set 
it up in that place of honor in his gallery. He would 
half-shut his eyes, the better ‘to appreciate the ex- 
quisite turn of the cold, stately throat, the modeling 
of the little rounded wrist; would put his head on 
one side, and look at it this way and that, to deter- 
mine whether he were quite sure that he liked the 


"tinting: : 


“Faulty, faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,” 


as the pithy line that everybody knows, and the next 
to nobody could have written hathit.. At forty Con- 
stance will be a much handsonier woman than Esther. 
At forty those clean-cut, immovable, expressionioss 
features will be hardly the worse for wear; that.color 
lessmarbleskin will be hardly less stuoothily polished 
than itis now. At:forty Esther (if she live so long’ 
will have cried and laughed, and fretted ‘and teas 
herself into a mere shadow of her present self. 

Every one’s letters at Felton are put on their plate 
for them. As Esther takes her seat she perceives 
that-there is one for her—one directed ina scrawling, 
schoolboy hand. The blood rushes to her face, as 
it does toa turkeycock’s wattles when he is excited 
or angry, and she thrusts if hastily into her pocket. 
To her guilty imagination it seems that written all 
over it, pig red letters, legible to every eye, is 
“From Bob: Brandon, Esther Craven’s lover.” As 
her eyés ‘lift the: ves shyly, to see whether) St. 
John is observing her, they meet his, looking at her 
curiously, interestedly, puzzledly. 
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allow people to read their letters at break- 
‘he says, with a friendly smile; “we are 
periictilar as to manners, as I dare say you have 
fond out by this time.” 

‘Oh! thanks, ’m in no hurry; it’s of no conse- 
quence—it will keep,” answers Esther, disjointedly, 
with would-be indifference, and the turkey-cock hue 
spreading to the edge of her white gown. 

The morning hours at Felton are not exciting. Sir 
Thomas is building a new orchard-house, and spends 
much of his time standing over the bricklayers. like 
an Eeyptian overseer, telling them with his usual 
courteous candor how much more he knows abont 
their trade than they themselves do, who have been 
at it all their lives. St. John disappears too, and 
Constance and Esther are left (ieee: 


from her, séveral remarks made, and a piece of ad- 
vice given by her; a great many questions as to 
what Mr, Gerard was like, with solemn adjurations 
to answer them; a sheet devoted to the exposition 
of the luxury in which it is possible to live on £300 a 
year; and, lastly, a sentence or two as to his great 
loneliness, and his eager longing to have his darling 
Esther back again—not much on that head, as if he 
were afraid of marring her enjoyment by intruding 
upon her the picture of his own disconsolateness, Tt 
was not an eloquent letter; in fact, it was rather a 
stupid one, and had evidently been written with a 
very nasty, scratchy pen; but for all that it was a 
nice one, and so Esther felt, amd wished that it had 
been less so. 

Bob is a dear fellow; and, no doubt, when she goes 
back to Glan-yr-Afon, she will be very glad to 
sec him, and be very fond of him; but, for the pres- 
ent, she would like to forget him altogether—to 
have a holiday from him; he seems to come in in- 
congruously now, somehow. 

‘Where's St. John?” grunts miladi, who makes 
her appearance toward luncheon-time, from_ the 
arm-chair which is witness to so many gentle dozes 
on her part. 

Miladi likes St. John; he is very good to her, and 
often stands in the breach between her and Sir 
Thomas. 

Vanished,” answers Miss Blessington, in her 
slow, sweet drawl. ‘I think Miss Craven must have 
frightened him away.” 

It is very pleasant, is not it? when you think you 
have been making a highly favorable impression on 
a person, to hear that he has fled from before you in 
abject fear. 

“T had no idea that hewas such a timid fawn,” 
answers Essie, nettled. 

“We is very peculiar,” says Constance, her white 
fingers flying swiftly in and out among the colored 
silks of the smoking-cap she is embroidering, “and 
has a most unfortunate shrinking from strangers.” 

“The greatest friends must have been strangers 
once,” objects Essie, feeling rather small. 

“Quite true, so they must; but he is so very diji- 
cile, we never can get him to admirs any one—can 
we, aunt?” 

But ‘aunt’ has fallen sweetly asleep. 

“With the exception of two or three fortunate 
blondes—I prefer dark people myself infinitely, don’t 

‘ou?’ 

* Infinitely,” replies Esther, with emphasis. 

It is not true—she does nothing of the kind; but, 
after all, what is truth in comparison of the discom- 
fiture of an adversary? 


CHAPTER X, 

Louncreon comes, but no St: John, After lunch- 
eon Sir Thomas, Miss Blessington, and Miss Crayen, 
go out riding. Miss Craven's knowledge of horse- 
mansbip is confined to her exploits on‘a small, shag- 
gy, down-hearted Welsh pony, concerning whom it 
would be difficult to predicate which he.was fullest 
of, years or grass. Miss Blessington has lent her an 
old habit; it is much too big in the waist and the 
shoulders for her, but a well-made garment always 
manages to adapt itself more or less to any figure 
and she does not look amiss in it, Itis a matter of 
very little oF ge oan fo her at the present moment 
how she looks; she is the arrantest coward in Chris- 
tendom, and her heart sinks down to the bottom of 
her boots as she sees three horses, that look unna- 
turally tall and depressingly cheerful, issue through 
the great folding-doors that open into the stable- 
yard. 

“Oh, Sir Thomas! it is a chestnut, is it? Don’t 
they say that chestnuts always have very uncertain 
Po Oh! please—I'm. rather frightened. I 
think, if youdon't mind, I’d almost as soon—” 

“Widdlesticks!"” answers Sir Thomas, roughly. 
“Cannot have my horses saddled and ‘unsaddled 
every half-hour because you don’t know your own 
mind. God bless my soul, child! Don’t look as if 

‘ou were going to be hanged! Why, you might ride 
her with a bit of worsted.—Here, Simpson, look 
sharp, and put Miss Craven up.” 

After two abortive attempts, in the first of which 
she ‘springs short, and slides ignobly to earth again, 
and in' the second takes a bound that goes near to 
earrying her clean over her steed, after haying given 
Simpson a kick in the face, and torn a hole in her 
borrowed habit, Miss Craven is at length settled in 
her seat. 

It is a hot afternoon; after all, I think that miladi 
has the best of it, sitting in a garden-chair under a 
tulip-tree, eating apricots. The deer, with dappled 
sides and heavy-horned heads, are herding about the 
rough, knotted feet of the great trees that stand 
here and there in solitary kingship about the park. 
They spread their ancient outstretched arms be- 
tween earth and heaven, and man and beast. rejoice 
in the shade thereof. The dust lies a hand-breadth 
thick upon the road; the nuts in the hedge-row, the 
half-ripe blackberries, the rag-wort in the grass—all 
merge their distinctive colors in one dirty-white 


mask. 

'*Ts she going to kick, do you think?” asks Esther, 
iu a mysterious whisper, of Miss Bless , ACTOSS 
Sir Thomas, ©“ Does not itmean that when they put 
their ears back?” ‘ 

“T don’t think you need be alarmed,” answers 
Constance, with politely-vailed contempt. ‘It is 
only the fies that tease her.” f 


The animal that inspires such alarm in Esther's 
mind is a slight, showy thing, nearly thoroughbred; 
a capital ladi’s park hack. It is quiet enough, only 
that the quietness of a young oat’s-fed mare and of 
an antediluvian Welsh pony blown out with grass, 
are two different things. She is sidling along now, 
pe across the road, coquetting with her own sha- 
dow. 

“Oh, Sir Thomas!” (in an agonized voice), ‘ why 
does not she walk straight? Why does she go likea 
eral?” 

“Pooh!” answers Sir Thomas, in his hard, loud 
voice; “it’s only play !’’ 

“Tf I'm upset, I don’t much care whether it is in 
play or earnest,” rejoins Esther, ruefully. 

The glare from the road, the dust and the m idges, 
make people keep their eyes closed as nearly as 
they can; so that itis not till they are close upon 
him that they perceive that the man who is dawd- 
ling along to meet them on a stout gray cob, with 
his hat and coat and whiskers nearly as white as any 
miller’s, is St. John. He looks rather amazedat the 
renconter, 

“T have been over to Melford, Sir Thomas, to see 
that pointer of Burleigh’s. It will not do at all; it’s 
not half broken.” 

“You had better turn back with us, St. John,” 
suggests Constance, graciously. 

“No, thanks; much too hot!” 

“Au revoir, then,’ nodding her head and her tall 
hat and about a million flies that are promenading 
on it gracefully. 

Usther’s fears vanish. ‘‘ There is no company.” 
she says, in a low voice, and making rather a plain- 
tive little face as he passes her. 

Drawn by the magnet that has sueceeded in draw- 
ing to itself most things that it wished—viz., a 
woman’s inyiting eyes—he turns the cob’s head 
sharp around. 

‘But four is,” he answers, with an eager smile, 
putting his horse alongside of hers. 

She was rather compunctious the moment she had 
said it. It is reversing the order of things—the 
woman after the man; ‘the haystack after the 
cow,"’ as the homely old proverb says. 

The road is broad, and for a little while they all 
four jog on abreast, asin a Roman chariot race ora 
city, omnibus—rather a dreary squadron, 

“This is very dull,’ thinks Esther. ‘Oh! if I 
could lose my handkerchief, or my vail,; or my 
gloves! Why can not I drop my whip?’ 

No sooner said than done. 

“Oh! Mr. Gerard, [am so sorry, I have dropped 
my whip!” . 

Mr. Gerard, of course, dismounts and picks 
it aes Sir Thomas and his ward pass on. 

“What a happy thought that was of yours!” says 
St. John, wiping the little delicate switch before 
giving it back to her, 
anny thought! What do you mean?” (redden- 


ing. 
“Oh! it was accident, was it? I quite thought 
you had dropped ition purpose, and was lost in ad- 
miration of your ingenui y.” 

He looks at her searchingly as he speaks, 

“IT did drop it on purpose,’ she answers, blushing 
painfully. ‘‘Why do you make me tell the truth, 
when I did not mean to do so?” 

“Don’t you always tell truth?”’ (a little anxious- 


ly), 
fs Does anybody?” 

“T hope so. A few men do, I think.” 

“As a ive no pretension to being a man, you 
cannot be surprised that my veracity is not my 
strongest point.” 

“You are only joking” (looking at her wjth uneasy 
intentness). ‘Please reassure me, by saying that 
you do not tell any greater number of fibs than 
every one is compelled to contribute toward the car- 
tying on of society.” 

‘* Perhaps I do, and perhaps I do not.” 

He looks only half satisfied with this oracular 
evasion; but does not press the point further. 

“Ttis not often that my papa and I take the air 
together; we think that we have almost enough of 
each other’s society in-doors.”’ ; 

“He is gout father,” says Esther, rather snap- 
pishly ;welittle out of humor with him for having 
put her out of conceit with herself. 

“T never could see what claim to respect that 
was,” answered he, gravely; ‘on the contrary, I 
think that one’s parents ought to epoldeien to one 
for bringing one, without asking one’s ve, into 
such a disagreeable place as this world is.” 

‘“Disagreeable 1” cries. Wsther, turning her eyes, 
broad open, in childish wonder upon him. |“ Disa- 
greeable to you/ Young and—” 

“ Beautiful, were you going to say?” 

“No, certainly not—and with plenty of money to 
make it pleasant?” 

“But [have not plenty of money. I shall have, 
probably, when I’m too old to care about it; he is 
good for thirty years more, you know,” nodding re- 
spectfully at Sir Thomas's broad, blue back. 

“Tt must be tiring, waiting for dead men’s shoes,” 
says Esther, a little sardonically. 

‘ Tiring/ I believe you,” says St. John, energet- 
ically ; ‘it is worse than thring—it is degrading. Do 
you we I do not think my own life quite as con- 
temptible as you can? Take my word for it’’ (em- 
poceiae every sylable), ‘there is no class of men 

n England so much to be pitied as heirs to proper- 
ties. We cannot dig : to beg we are ashamed.” 

“T never was heir to anything, so I cannot tell.” 

“T should have. been @ happier fellow, and worth 


something then, perhaps, if I had been somebody's | 


tenth son, and had to earn my bread quill-driving or 
soap-boiling or sawbonesing. I think I see myself 
pounding away at a tle and mortar in the sur- 
gery * daughing). . “I should have had a chance, 
hen, of being liked for myself too, even if I did smell 
rather of pills and plaster; whereas now, if anybod, 
looks pleasant at me, or says anything civil to me, 
always think it is for love of Felton, not of me,” 


* You should go about incognito, like the Lord of | 


Burleigh.” c 
‘He was but a landscape-painter, you know? 


De you know that once, not.a very many years ago | 


had a ridiculous uotion in my head that one ought 
to try and do some little good in the world? | Than! 
to Sir Thomas's assistance and example, I have ver 
nearly succeeded in Belting rid of that chimera, If 
I am asked at the t. Day. how I.-haye spent my 
life, I can-say, I have shot a few bears in Norway, 


ks | her own nose after her ‘ 


and a good many turkeys and grebe in Albania; I 
have killed several salmon in Connemara; I have 
made a fool of myself onee, and a beast of myself 
many times.” 

“How did you make a fool of yourself?” pricking 
up her ears. 

“Oh! never mind; itis a stupid story without any 
point, and I have not quite come to the pitch of 
dotage of telling senile anecdotes abent mysel!. 
Here, let us turn in at this gate, and take a cut 
across the Dar it is cooler, and we can have a nice 
gallop under the trees, without coming in for the 
ull legacy of Sir Thomas’s and Conny’s dust, as we 
are doing now.” 

“But—but—is not it rather d ngerous?’’ objects 
Esther, demurring. ‘Don't they: sometimes put 
their feet into rabbit-holes, and tumble down and 
break their legs?” 

“Prequently; I may almost say invariably,” an- 
swers St. John, laughing, and opening the gate with 
the handle of his whip. 

The soft, springy, green turf is certainly pleasant- 
er than the hard, whitey-brown turnpike road, and 
so the horses think as they break into a brisk canter. 
The quick air freshens the riders’ faces—comes to 
them like comfortable words from Heaven to a soul 
in Purgatory—as they dash along under the trees, 
stooping their heads every now and then to avoid 
ees into contact with the great low-spreading 
oughs, 

Laughing, flushed, half-fright, half-enjoyment: 


‘* She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger-tips; 
Aman had given all other bliss 
And all his worldly worth for this— 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


“Delicious! I’m not a bit afraid now; I bid defi- 
ance to the rabbit-holes,” she cries, with little breath- 
less pauses between the words. 

Let no one shout before he is out of the wood. 
Hardly have the words left ber mouth, when all at 
onee, at their very feet almost, from_among the 
seven-foot-high fern, where they have been couch- 
ing, rise-a score of deer with sudden rustling; and, 
their slender knees bent, spring away with speedy 
grace through the mimic forest. Esther’s mare, 
frightened at the sudden apparition (many horses 
are afraid of deer), swerves violently to the left; then 
gets her head down, and sets to kicking as if she 
would kick herself out of her skin. 

“Mind! Take care! Hold tight! Keep her head 
up!’ shouts St. John, in an agony. 

Next moment the chestnut, with head in the air, 
nostrils distended, and bridle swinging to and fro 
against her forelegs, tears riderless past him. In a 
second he is off, and at the side of the heap of blue 
cloth that is lying motionless among the buttercups. 

“I’m not dead,” says the heap, raising itself, and 
smiling rather a difficult smile up at him, as he leans 
over it or her, his burnt face whitened with extrem- 
est fear. ‘' Don’t look so frightened!" 

“Thank God!” he says, hardly above his breath, 
and more devoutly than he is in the habit of saying 
his prayers. ‘When I saw you there, lying all 
shapeless, LT half thought—oh!”’ (with a shudder), “I 
don't know what I thought.” 

“T must be tied on next time, mustn't 1?” says 
Essie, putting up her hand ‘to her head with an un- 
certain movement, as if she were not quite sure of 
finding it there. ‘‘Oh! Mr. Gerard ”’—the color com- 
ing back faintly to her lips and cheeks—‘‘I do hate 
ae it’s horribly dangerous! quite as bad as a 

tle | 

“Quite!” acquiesces St. John, laughing heartily in 
his intense relief. ‘‘ And you are quite sure you are 
not hurt?” 

“QOnite!” 

“ eally?”” 

sé Really ? 

To prove how perfectly intact she is, she jumps up; 
but, as she does so, her face ws slightly distorted 
with a look of pain, and she sinks back on ‘her 
butter-cup bed. 

‘Not quite sure either; I seem to have done some- 
thing stupid to my foot—turned it or twisted it.” 

So saying, she thrusts out from under her habit a 
small foot. It is a small—a very small—foot; but 
the boot in which it is cased is country made, and 
about three times too big for it; so that if might 
rattle in it, like a peainadrum, Even at this affect- 
ing moment St. John cannot repress a slight feeling 
of diexppointment. 

“Tm awfully sorry! Whereabouts does it hurt? 
There?” putting his fingers gently on the slender, 
rounded ankle, 

‘Yes, a little.” 

“I'm awfully sorry!’? (You see there is not much 
variety in his laments.) “What can I do for it? 
| gallon home as hard as I can, and make them send 

e carriage?” 

“ With a doctor, a lawyer, and a parson in it? No, 
I think not.” i J 

“But you cannot sit here all night. Could you 
ride home, do you think?” ; 

“On that dreadful beast?” with a horrified intona- 


tion. 

“ But if I lead her all the way?” 

“Very, well” pxctpatantly) 5 “but” (brightening 
a little) ‘‘ I cannot ride her, she is not here.” 

“T suppose I must be going to look after her,” 
says St. John, and dragging himself up ver; unwill- 
ingly. “‘ Brute! she-is as cunping as old Nick! 
had: you are sure you don't mind being left here by 
yourself fora minute or two?” 
| “Not if there are no horses within reach,” she 
| answers, with an innocent smile, which he carries 

away with him through the sunshine and the fern 
and the grass. 5 

Essie spends full half an hour Posing. out, pinch- 
ing in, smoothing and stroking Miss Blessington’s 
caved-in hat: full a quarter of an hour in picking 
every grass and sedge and oxeye that grew within 
reach of her destro; arm}, and full’ another quar- 
ter in thin! what a pleasant, manly, straight- 
forward face §t. John’s is—what a thoroughly terri- 
fied face it looked when she met it within an inch of 


graceful sement— 
| what a much better fiche five feet ten is for all 
| Pence und of tee fourth auiantee ae Ganard nek 
een 0) r Mr,Gerard returns, 
with a fire hardly fnferion to St Anthony’s in his 
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faee;, with his hain cleaving damply.to his brows, 
and without themare. : 
“Would not let me get. within half a mile of her! 
far too knowing! Brnte! and now she'll be sure to 
‘o and knock the saddle to pieces, and then there’ll 
be the devil to pay!” 


“T'm so ee ’ says Esther, looking up sympa- | 
e! 


thizingly, with her lap full of decapitated oxeyes. 

“So am I, for your sake: you'll have to ride the 
cob home.” 

“T shall have to turn into a man, then,’’ she says, 
glancing rather doubtfully at the male saddle. 

“No you won't’ Jaughing). 

He rises, and unfastens the cob from the tree- 
branch to which he has been tied. He has been 
indulging a naturally greedy dis) position—biting o: 
leaves and cating them—until he has made his bit 
and his moutl. as green as green peas. 

» e¥ou mustlet me put. you up, I think,” says Ger- 
ard, bending down and looking into his companion’s 
great, sweet.eyes, under the rim of her battered, in- 
toxicated-looking hat. 

“Must I?" (owering hereyelids shyly.) 

“Yes; do you mind much?" 

** No—o.”” 


He stoops and lifts her ene He is not a Sam- 
son nor a prize-fighter, and well-grown young women 
of seventeen are not generally feather-weights; but 
yet it. seems to him thatthe second occupied in rais- 
ing her from the ground and placing her in the sad- 
dle was shorter than other séconds. 

A man’s arms are not sticks or bits of iron, that 
they can hold a beautiful woman without feeling it, 
St. John’s blood is. giving little mud throbs of pleas- 
ure. His arms seem to feel the pressure of that 
aoe burden long after they have been emptied 
of it. 


“1 think you must let me hold ied he says, gent- 
ly and yery respectfully passing his arm around her 
waist. 

**No, no!’ she cries, hastily, pulling herself away 
— no need!—no need at all! [shall not fall.” 

She feels an overpowering, ghtenieing: from the en- 
forced, unavoidable familiarity. It does not arise 
from any distaste for St. John certainly, nor yet from 
any quixotic loyalty to Bob; it springs from anew, 
a uncomprehended shyness. 

“Very well,” he answers, quietly, rel her in- 
stantly, and taking the bridle in his hand. “But Tm 
afraid, you will find that you are mistaken,” 

They sét forward across the ‘k, at afoot’s pace 
and in silence. Esther twists her hands in the 
cob’s’ mane, and tries to persuade herself that pom- 
melless pigskin does not make.a slippery seat. Hyery 
two paces she slides down an inch or so, and then re- 
covers herself with an awkward jerk. The sun is 
hot. Now and then, as the cob puts his foot ona 
mole-hill, or some other slight inequality in the 

round, her ankle bumps against the saddle-flap. 
She feels turning giddy, and sick with the heat and 

e pain. 

ME, Gerard! Mr. Gerard! Iam falling!” she calls 
out loud, stretching out her arms to him, and clntch- 
ing hold of his shoulder with a violence and tenacity 
that she herself is not in_the least.aware of, 

He is magnanimous. He does not exult over her; 
he does not say, ‘I knew how it would be; I told 
youso!” He only says, ina kind, anxious voice, and 
plainlier still with kind, anxious eyes, “I’m afraid 
you are in great pain?’ and replaces the rejected 
arm in its former obnoxious position. 

As they enter the lodge gate, they sce Sir Thomas 
and his ward advancing down the avenue toward 
them. Miss Blessington is.a great favorite, of Sir 
Thomas’s. She is.good to look at, and hardly ever 
speaks; or, if she does, it is only to say, “ Yea, yea, 
and Nay, nay.” o; 

‘Now for an exchange of. civilities,” says Gerard, 
rather sieht “even at this distance I can see him 
getting the steam UPS 7 

“Miss Crayen has had a fall, Sir Thomas, and hurt 
herself,” he remarks, ¢xplanatorily, as soon as the 
two parties come within speaking distance, 

“Broken the mare’s knees, 1 suppose?” cries Sir 
Thomas, londly, taking no notice whatever of the 
mention of Miss Crayen’s casualties, “Some fool’s 

lay, of course; larking over the palings, I dare say. 
Well sir. whathave you done with her? rere have 
you left her? out with it! (ashing himself up into 
‘an irrational turkey-cock fury). ¢ 

“Damn. the mare!” answers St. John, in a rage, 
growing rather white, and forgetting his manners. 

St. John’s rages, when he does get into them, which 
is not very often, are far worse ones than his papa’s, 
and so the latter knows, and is cowed by the first 
symptoms of the < proach of, one. 4 

Miss Blessington looks up shocked. This jeune per- 
sonne bien elevee always is shocked at whatever people 
ought to be shocked at—Colenso, Swinburne, skittles, 
atc. 
“You are not much hurt, really, I hope?’ she says, 
snayely, walking along beside Esther, whiie Sir 
Thomas and his heir wrangled in the background. 
“ Which away, did you come, and what Aas become of 
your horse?” , 

“We came through the park,” answers Esther, 
holding on by her eyelids to the cob’s slippery back; 
“*so I suppose the horse is there still, Mr, Gerard 

to catch it, and could not.” 

“Through the park!’ repeats Miss Blessington, 
with a smile of superior intelligence, ‘‘Oh! Isee; a 
short cut home! Poor St. John has such a horror of 
taking a ride for riding’s sake, that he always tries 
to shorten his penance as much as possible !* 
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and spirits—to, have your dinner sent upto you.on a 
tray when you are so hungry, that you could, eat 
double your allotted portion, if if were not,that, be- 
ing an invalid, you are ashamed to say.so. One has 
a sense of shamming, malingering. 

Poor Miss Craven passes a very. dull day; the red 
rose.on one side the window, and the, travelers’ joy 
on the other, look in and say, ‘‘Why is. this lazy 
child lying allday on.a couch, when we and so many 
other flowers have been calling to her with our 
Yoiceless voices to come out.into the breeze and the 
shine?” A bee comes insometimes, and goes buzz— 
buzzing about, telling himself how. busy he is, and 
that. he has no. time to waste now that. his honey- 
harvest. is drawing so near its sweet close. The 
room is so still that, but for feeling intensely alive, 
and not paving her chin tied,up, Esther might al- 
most imagine h 
ment. Now and ‘ain 
noiselessly, says, ‘‘I hope.you are feeling a little 
easier,” and igjher soft monotone, and then rusties 
gently away again. She has provided Esther with a 
novel and a book of acrostics, and thinks that she 
has done her duty by her neighbor amply. The 
novel is one written with a purpose; a dull, one- 
sided tilt against Ritualism, Esther never found 
out an acrostic in her life, and has seldom 
been so completely vacant of employment as to try. 
She is, therefore, reduced to spend half the day 
writing to Bob—half the day! and yet. when the 
letter is finished it,only covers three sides of a sheet. 
She has written, rewritten. and re-rewritten it. All 
around and about her lie half-covered, quarter-cov- 
ered, whole-covered sheets, all stamped with the seal 
of condenination. Gerard is the stumbling-block; 
his name either will not.come in .at all, which looks 
unnatural, or else insists on thrusting itself.in every 
second line, This is the form in which Miss Craven’s 
billet-doux finally presents itself at Plas Berwyn: 

“Dear Bos:—Thanks.very much for your letter; 
please put afew stops next time, Lhada very disa- 
aga e journey here—bushels .of dust and a sick 
baby. Thisis avery handsome place, and they are 
all very kind to me. (H’mt! are they! I don’t know 
about that; one of them is.), Yesterday I went, out 
riding with Sir Thomas and. his. ward (so Ldid; I, set 
out with them), and I stupidly fell from my horse, a 
sort of thing that nobody but I would.have done, 
and hurt my foot alittle; buf nothing to speak of. 
Miss Blessington, the ward, is remarkably handsome, 
but looks a great deal older than I du. My love..to 
your mother, and thanks for her kind messages; the 
same to the girls. TeJl Bessy that it is hardly, worth 
while sending me.‘ The Sinfulness of Little Sins,’ as 
T shall haye more time for reading when I get home 


again. 
“Yours affectionately, E..C. 
*P. S.—Mr, Gerard is not.at .ajl good-looking; he 
apes very fond of shooting; he has been out. all to- 
ay.” 
“The long-day wanes; the slow moon climbs.” 


Dinner. is over; . nothing . to... look . forward 
to but bedtime. ah! How. dull! A. knock 
comes at the dvor, Miss Blessington enters, with 
flowers in her hand—jessamine, heliotrope, every- 
thing that smells sweetly and not, heavily—unlike 
Bob's well-meaning but annihilating double stocks. 

“T hope. you are all in less pain now ” (the usual 
formula, that comes as regulavly and frequently as 
the doxology in church). 

“Oh yes! thanks; I'm yery well” (yawning and 
looking woefully bored)... ‘* Whatlovely flowers!” 

“St. Jobn sent them. to you.” (rather shortly). 

“Mr. Gerard?” (with, animation, the. bored look | 
vanishing). ‘‘ How very kind of him!” 

“He always is_so, good-natured,” answers Con- 
stance, with a cold menereliy. ‘ 

“Tt is so particularly kind of him, when he has 
such an overpowering aversion for strangers,’ con- 
tinues Essie, with a. maKcious twinkle in her eyes. 

Constance. sweeps to the window, slightly discom- 


ted. 

“He told me to ask you whether you would like 
him to come and carry you down stairs for an hour 
or tiwo?”’ she says, in a, somewhat constrained voice; 
“but I dare say you would rather be left in peace up 
here; and I should think that,the quieter you keep 
your foot the better for.it,”” 

“On the contrary, I should like it of all things,” 
cries Essie, with perverse alacrity, ‘‘In your cheer- 
ful company down-stairs, I shall be more likely to 
forget my sufferings, suchas they are, than by 
my dull self up here; to tell the truth, l was medi- 
tating asking your maid to come and talk to me 
about haberdashery.” 

Outside Miss Craven’s door St. John pauses, as one 
that is devout hesitates on the threshold of a.sanc- 
tuary. Chintz curtains rose-lined, white-dressed toi- 
let-table, simple valueless ornaments lying about, 
two little slippers that look as. if, they. had het. just 
kicked off—his eye takes in all the details. -He feels 
like Fanst.in,;Marguerite’s chamber. .Amd Marguer- 
ite herself, lying careless, restful on. the couch, her 
two arms flung peed upye and backward, to 
make a_resting-place for her head; the smooth el- 
bows and shoulders gleaming warm, cream-white 
through the colder blue-white of her dress; and the 
up-looking face, childish in its mop dness ed bloom- 
ing down—but oh! most, womanish—in the shafts of 
quick fire that greet him from the laughing, sleepy 
he Where did she learn, that art of shooting? 

rom the pigs and cabbages at Glan-yr-Afon?, From 
old Mrs. Brandon? From Miss Es: From—‘“ Stop 
the Leak?” Deponent sayeth not whence, 

‘How good of you!” she says, with emphasis, 
stretching out her hand to him, as he stands. beside 
her sofa, looking rather fagged with his day’s work. 
“Thad just been calculating how many hours there 
would be before I could have a decent, pretext. for 
going to bed; one gets so tived of one’s self.” 

“Not so tired as one does of one’s family,” answers 
St, John, rather zaphaly . 

“‘T have no family,” she rejoins, simply. 

“We Gerards have a particularly happy knack of 
rubbing each other the wrong way,” he says, rather 
irritably.. ‘‘Iam sometimes tempted to that 
i aré Pog most unamiable family God ever put 

reath . cf 

“People always think that of their,own papi 
answers, Lssie, Janghing : Shey knoe their own lit- 
tle crookednesses muc! better 


‘SHas Miss .C: : 
asks Miss Blessington’ from the doorway, 


erself laid out previous to her inter- | 
Miss Blessington enters | 


St. John starts. ‘Not that Lknow of.” 

He stoops, and lifis her carefully,/as a thing most 
precious; as he does so, a little foolish trembling 
passes over her, as a baby-breeze passes over some 
still pool's breast, hardly troubling the sky and the 
trees that lie far down in the blue mirror. Down the 
grand staircasejhe bears her, and Constance follows 
to see that there is no loitering by the way. 
| — The morning room at Felton (so called because the 
family always sit there in the evenings) is very lofty. 
Yowhave te crane your neck up to see the stucco 
stalactites, faintly imitative of Staffa and Iona, pend- 
ent from the ceiling. There are statuettes in plenty 
standing about in niches and on pedestals. Venuses 
and Minervas and Clyties, all with their hair very 
elaborately dressed, and not a stitch of clothes on. 
There is a great litter of papers and magazines on the 
round table; the Justice of the Peace, that is Sir 
Thomas’; the ded, thatis St. John’s; the Cornhill, 
that is everybody's. Sir Thomas and -miladi are 
playing, backgammon; miladi.is.compelled so: to do 
every night as a penance for her sins—for rubbers, 
and wins, if Aeas she prays and endeavors that he 
may, five. 

“Don’t take the diee up in such a ee miladi,”* 
he says, snappishly; ‘‘ how the deuce can see ‘what 
your throw is?” 

“Seizes, Sir Thomas,” responds miladi, meekly. 

“Seizes! don’t believe a word of it;.-much»more 
like seize ace!’ 

Miss Blessington, dressed by Elise in» Chantbery 
gauze, and by Nature in her usual panoply. of beaa- 
tiful stupidity, which she wears sleeping and waking, 
at home and abroad, living and dying, is at work at 
a little table, a nude Dian, with cold, chaste smile 
and evinkly hair, ona red velyet,shrine just above 
her head, 

“Do they pay every eveningy”’ asks Esther, from 
the recess where she has been deposited by St. John 
whose eyes she encounters, considering her atten- 
tively over the top of the Saturday. Shams, Flun- 
keyism, Woman's Rights, Dr. Cumming, the Girl of 
the Period—they have all been passing through his 
eye into his brain, and, mixed with Esther Craven, 
make a fine jumble there. 

St. John has been rather unlucky in his experience 
of women hitherto. He has got rather into the habit 
of thinking that all good women must be stupid, and 
that.all pleasant women must be bad, Estheris not 
stupid, Is she bad, then? Those glances of hers, 
they give a man odd sensations about’ the midriff; 
they inspire in him a greedy, covetous desire ‘for 
more of them; but are they such as Una would have 
given her Red Cross Knight? Are they such as a 
man would like to see his wife bestow upon his men 
friends? The wilder a man is or has been himself, 
the more scrupulously fastidious he is: about the 
almost, prudish nicety of the women that belong to 
him, e likes to see the sheep and the goats as 

lainly, widely separated as they are in the parable; 
it moves him to deep wrath when he sees.a good 
woman faintly, poorly imitating a badone. Ido not 
think that good women believe this half generally 
enough; or, if they do, they do not act upon it. 

**Do they play every evening?” 

“Every evening, and Sir Thomas always accuses 
my mother of cheating.” 

“And you, what do you do?” 
G 33 Read, go to sleep, play cribbage or bezique with 

‘onny. 

“Does she live here always?” 

* Always,” 

“You and she are inseparable, I suppose?” 

“We get on very well in a quiet way; she is avery 
pord girl, and comes and sits in my smoking-room 

y the hour withme,” 

“Wrong, but pleasant, as the monkey said when 
he_ kissed the cat,’’ remarks Esther,, flippantly. 
“You are very fond of her, I suppose?” 

“Bom!” shrugging his shoulders. ‘*I havea cat- 
like propensity for getting fond of anything that I 
live and eat and breathe with—like the fellow in the 
Bastile, don*t.you know, that got so fond of a spider. 
I never should have grown fond of a “eres though; 
they have got such a monstrous lot of long legs; ut 
the. pind le is the same,” 

L y are not you fond of Sir Thomas,then?” 

“Solam, I suppose, in away. If he were to fum- 
ble into the pool, I suppose’ Ishould-hop jn and fish 
wp out again; I'm not quite sure about that, 
either. rye 

‘Well haye another ritbber, miladi!’? shouts Sir 
Thomas’ stentor yoice, elate with victory; “thats 
the ninth game I have beat you to-night; jyou'll 
never win as long as you leave so many blots; I have 
told you so a,score of times.” 

Poor miladi, strangling a gigantic yawn, begins,to 
set her men again; she hoped that -her-punish- 
ment was ended for the night, and thateshe might 
be dismissed to the otfium cum dignitaie of her arm- 
chair and nap, 

St. John jumps up and walks over to the players; 
there are few things in life he hates so muchas play- 
ing backgammon with his father, but he hates seeéi 
his mother bullied even. more. If a man is 
with a necessity for loving something, the chances 
are that he will love his mother, even if she bear 
more resemblance to a porpoise than toa Christian 


y. 

“Tll have a rubber with you, Sir Thomas; my 
mother is tired.” ' 

“Viddlesticks!” growls Sir. Thomas. “Tired! 
what the devil has she been doing to tire herself?— 
fiddle-faddled about the garden, picking off half a 
dozen dead roses. Very good thing for her if she 


But the man’s will is stronger than the turkey- 
cock’s, and the latter yields. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A spramnep ankle takes. mosily a tedious, weary 
time in getting mended, | Esther's, however, is but a 
slight sprain, and entails only a week’s 1 on a 
thoroughly. comfortable, weil-stuffed sofa close to 
one of the library’s wide windows, where mignonette 
sends ve continual presents of the strongest and 
sweetest of all flower-perfumes to her a Save nos- 
| trils—entails also. being made.a fuss with, If Miss 

Blessington had had her will, the sofa would have 
been up-stairs, and the being made a fuss with, save 
| Bie compassionate lady’s maid, dispensed with. 
| Miss Blessi n.desives sincerely, in her affectionate 

solicitude for her welfare, to keep the Depgeetes 


| in a graceful and pleasing solitude up-s 


| 


‘ 
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young patient; being of a gregarious turn of mind, 
desires sincerely to be brought down: and the son o 
the house, although not particularly young, and in 
general not particularly gregarious, desires sincere- 
Ty to bring her down. It is a case of Pull, Devil; 
Pull, Baker!—Baker being represented by Constance, 
Devil by St. John and Esther. But two pull stronger 
than one, and they gain their point. 

‘““Ts Miss Craven ready to come down?” asks St. 
John, one morning, addressing the question to Miss 
Blessington as they stand together after breakfast. 

‘“*T don’t know, 1’m sure, St. John !” 

Well |? 

“Tf she says, giving a little factitious cough, 
and speaking with her usual amiable smile, ‘‘it is 
any object to Miss Craven to get well—” 

“7 should imagine that there could be no doubt on 
that point,” he answers, picking up the Pall Mal. 

‘“T don't know,” she rejoins, with a certain air of 
doubtful reserve. 

“It is generally considered pleasanter to have two 
legs to go upon than one, isn’t it? It is not many 
ction that, like Cleopatra, can ‘hop forty paces 
hrough the public streets.’ Have sor any reason 
for imputing to Miss Craven a morbid taste for in- 
validhood?” 

“No; but she is hardly an invalid, and to be made 
so much of as you, with your usual good-nature to 
the waifs and strays of humanity, make of her, 
must be a sensation as pleasant as novel.” 

“T am wonderfully good-natured, aren't I?’* he 
says, laughing broadly to himself behind the little 
yellowy sheets of the Pall Mail. ‘There is not one 
man in a hundred that, in my place, would do the 
sare, is there?” 

She is silent; the resentment of a slow nature, 
that has a suspicion of being laughed at, but is not 
suré of it, smoldering within her. 

“©ome, Conny, you began a sentence just now 
which you" left unfinished, like a pig with one ear. 
‘If itis really an object to Miss Craven to get well’ 
—what then?” 

“Tf it is really an object to Miss Craven to get 
weil, I should think that she would be more likely to 
attain ft by lying quietly up-stairs than by being 


jinually moved from place to place; that is what 
ing ing to say.” 


gl you think me such an Orson as to 
and down-stairs with such tremendous vio- 


~_ fon = to‘run the risk of dislocating her limbs.” 
Blessin, 


nm turns away pettishly. 

*T wonder the giri reid He erera the trouble of 
perpetually carrying her about the house. 

‘“ Shoe is well aware that trouble is a pleasure.” 

“Fully half her day is spent on the staircase and in 
the ae ir your arms.’ 

* tt whorribly immoral picture—vice stalking 
rampant through the Felton corridors in the shape 
of me carrying a poor lame child that cannot carry 
herself!’ 

‘It may be a pleasure to you,”’ says Constance, 
harking back to his former speech, “‘ butit can hardl 
be so to her—to be haled about like a bale of goods 
by a total stranger like yourself. If you were her 
brother, I grant you it would be different.” 

‘*T¢ I were her brother it would be different,’ as- 
sents Gerard, blandly. 

The sentence is Miss Blessington’s own, and yet, by 
rat, accentuation, it is ade exactly to contradict 
iteelf, 

“You mean it good-naturedly; I don't doubt, but I 
am not at all sure that it is not mistaken kindness.” 

“ That what is not mistaken kindness?” 
~ “You are very dull of comprehension this morn- 
ing, St. John.” 

“T always am at these untimely hours; it requires 
the flame of evening to light up the torch of my in- 
tellect. Be lenient to my infirmities, and explain; I 
am all attention.” 

“My meaning is sufficiently clear, I should im- 
agine,” she retorts, with ladylike, gentle exaspera- 
tion, “If you had left the girl in her original ob- 
scurity, it would have been all very well; but to be 
taken up and dropped again—” 

“ Like a hot chestnut?” 

“ Pshaw!l—to be taken up and dropped again is 
hardly pleasant.” 

“Hardly.” 

* And when you drop her—” 

“Literally or metaphorically?—on the stone floor, 
or out of the light of my fayor?” ins 

“When you drop her’ (disdaining to notice the 
ine cone 

“Well, what! then?” he says, laying down the 
ce and turning his face, kindled by a certain 

onest self-contempt, toward her—*'To be dropped 
by me! what a prodigious calamity! Hitherto, Conny, 
your sex has made, with regard to me, more use or 
the active than the passive voice of the verb to 


“Nonsense!” she says, scornfully; “that is the 
pride that pe humility. Of course, so much notice 
as you lavish on her is likely to turn the head of a 

who has hitherto probably received no attentions 
moré flattering than those of some Welsh grazier; 
and when you drop her—” 

“When I drop her,” he repeats, impatiently, tired 
of the subject, and of the repetition of the phrase— 
“she will be no worse off than she was before that 
misfortune happened 'to her.” 

So Esther lies all day long in lazy contentment 
upon the sofa, looking out at the garden, and at the 
fountain where four bronze dolphins spout continual 
showers of Spray in the autumn sunlight; dips into 
Owen Meredith's last poems; peeps ‘between the 
ervisp uncut leaves of new magazine or noyel; and 
looks forward toward the ante-ditiner hour, when St. 
John will come in from the day’s amusement, or oc- 
cupation, and passive content will be exchanged for 
active enjoyment. 

Wsther bas, as you know, made but light of her 
accident in her letters to her lover; fearing lest, in 
his cager anxiety on her account, he might get 
into the train, and give her the unexpected pleasure 
of seeing him arrive at Felton—seein: arrive in 
his ‘threadbare shooting-jacket, through whose 
sleeves he always appears to have thrust his long 
arms too far, and his patched, creaking, Naullan 
boots. Imagine St. J%.4 :utroduced to those boots! 
A cold shiver runs down her spine at the bare idea. 
St. John is no dandy, it is true, but coats from 
Poole’s are as much a matter of course to him asa 
knife and fork to eat his dinner with, or a bed to lie 
upon, 


On the afternoon of the day on which the above- 
reported short dialogue took place, St. John and his 
father, converging from different points of the com- 
pass to one center, enter almost at the same moment 
the library. Two canary-colored Colossi have just 
deposited tea on a small table. St. John has neither 
neckerchief nor collar; his brown throat is bared in 
a neqlige as becoming to most men as the a guatie 
epingles exactitude of their park get-up is unbecoming. 

Aman in the loose carelessness of his every-day 
country clothes is a man; in the prim tightness of 
his Pall Mall toilet he is a little, stiff, jointless figure 
out of a Noah’s ark. 

““Slops again!” says Paterfamilias, very pramy. 
“*T never come into this room at any hour of the day 
or night without finding you women drinking tea! 
Why on earth, if you are thirsty, cannot you drink 
beer or water, instead of ruining your insides with 
all that wash?” 

At this courteous speech a silence falls on the com- 
any. Sir Thomas mostly brings silénee with him; 
16 is half-conscious that at his éntry voices are 

choked and laughter quenched, and it serves to ex- 
asperate him the more. 

“You sit with your knees into the fire in air-tight 
rooms all day long,” pursues he, in his loud, hector- 
ing voice, “‘and destroy your digestions with gallons 
of hot tea, and then you are surprised at having tal- 
low in your cheeks, instead of lilies and roses, as 
your grandmothers had!” 

“Perhaps,” says St. John, dryly, “the ladies deny 
the justice of your conclusions, Sir Thomas; perhaps 
they do not own the soft impeachment of tallowy 
cheeks which you so gallantly ascribe to them.” 

As he speaks, his eyes involuntarily rest on the 
clear, rose brilliance of the young stranger’s happy, 
beautiful child-face. 

“IT don’t mind being called ‘tallow-faced,’” says 
Esther, with°a low langh—‘ Juliet was; her father 
said to her, ‘Out, you baggage! you tallow-face!’” 

“He must have been an ancestor of Sir Thomas’s 
in direct male line, must not he?” says the young 
man, Bayly stooping over her and whispering. 

Seeing them so familiarly and joyously whisper to- 
gether, Constance looks up with an air of astonished 
displeasure, which Gerard perceiving, instantly turns 
toward her. 

‘* What are you making, Conny?” 

“Braces.” 

“For me, no doubt? With your usual thoughtful- 
ness, you recollected that my birthday falls next 
week, and you were preparing a little surprise for 
me. Well, never mind; though I have made the dis- 
covery rather prematurely, [ll be as much surprised 
as ever when the day of presentation arrives.’ 

Be They are not for you, St. John; they are for the 
bazaar,” 

““The bazaar!” he repeats, a little testily. “For 
the last month all your thoughts have tended bazaar- 
ward; you neither eat, nor sleep, nor speak, nor 
hear, nor smell, without some reference to the ba- 
zaar. 

“Bazaar! Humbug!” growls Sir Thomas, rising 
and walking toward the door. ‘A parcel of idle 
women getting together to sell trash and make asses 
of themselves!” 

Then he ‘s oul and bangs the door. 

“J would not for worlds have given him the satis- 
faction of agréeing with him while he was in the 
room,” says St. John, insensibly speaking in a louder 
key, now that the autocrat before whom all voices 
sink has removed himself; ‘but, for once in my life, 
I must confess to coinciding in opinion with aged P.; 
to be pestered with unfeminine, unladylike importu- 
nity to buy things that one would far rather be 
without—to be lavishly generous, and get no credit 
for it—to be swindled without any hope of legal re- 
dress; this is the essence of a charitable bazaar!" 

“ Dear me!” says Esther, with a crestfallen sigh. 
“And I had been looking forward to it so much!” 

He sits down on a low chair beside her sofa. 
“Looking forward to a bazaar!” he echoes, with a 
half-incredulous smile. ‘‘ My dear Miss Craven, what 
arevelation as to your past history that one sen- 
tence is! Why, I should as soon think of looking 
forward to a visit to the dentist, or to my mother’s 
pha ts to enjoy it; it 

“No one expec ioy it; it is a necessary evil,” 
says Miss Blessington, with resignation. i r 

‘Like dancing with marrie 
chureh?”” 

“Conny! Conny!” shouts Sir Thomas from some- 
where in the unseen distance. 

Conny rises, though reluctantly, and leaves the 
other two tele-a-tete. 

“Miss Blessington is going to have a stall,” says 
Esther, presently, for the sake of saying something, 
catching a little nervously at the first remark that 
occurred to her. 

es. 


men, or going. to 


“ ” 


“And Tam to help her.” 

“ Yes, ” ' * 

“But I will promise not to pester you with unfem- 
inine, unladylike importunity to buy my wares.” 

“A Bagh to tends coming 

“Miss Blessington wo friends co: 0 stay 
big Ving for it.” y 

“Yes,” 


* Are you glad or sorry?” 

“@lad isa weak word to express my feelings; I 
am in ecstasies!” 

“They are beautiful, I suppose—refined, witty, as 
I always picture the women of your world?” she 
says, a little enviously. 

“On the contrary, it would be impossible to find 
two more faded, negative specimens of Belgravian 
womanhood: they have nota single angle in either 
of their characters.” 

“Do you think ¢/iat'a recommendation?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“But you implied it, by expressing such exagge- 
rated joy at their coming.” 

‘So I did—so I do; and if they were to rise in num- 
ber from -two to fifty, like Falstaff’s highwaymen, I 
should So ni greater joy still.” A 

“And why?” raising herself from her, eushions to 
get a straighter, truer look into his bright, grave 
eyes. 

* Because,” he Rays, lowpring his voice alittle, and 
leaning closelier over her, “the larger the party the 
better chance there is of undisturbed tete-a-tetes be- 
tween re spirits. Do you see?” 

And Esther does see, and, thinking on Robert 


Brandon, is uneasily joyful. . . . 


Ere the arrival of the looked-for bazaar, Miss 
Craven’s cure is complete. On the day preceding 
the one appointed for that philanthropic festivity, 
she has been walking in the late evening about 
the moon-colored garden, free from any remain- 
ing lameness, leaning on _St. John’s arm. She does 
not need the slight stay, but it pleases him to give 
and her to receive it. It does not please Miss 
Blessington, however, watching them from an upper 
chamber—watching Tosther dabble her small hands 
in the opal waterin the great, bronze water-lily leaf 
that makes the basin of the fountain—watching St, 
John, Font and absorbed in her pretty foolish chat: 
ter. And yet their talk, if she could but hear it, 
holds nothing obnoxiously fond or jiirtations; it 
might be proclaimed by the bellman in the streets. 

“How nice it is to be no longer a devil upon two 
sticks!” the young girlis saying, joyfully; and the 
man makes answer, ‘‘ You will be up to another gal- 
lop across the park to-morrow?” 

‘Never, never /” she cries, bringi together em- 
phatically her two gleaming wet hands, ‘‘You have 
witnessed my first and last equestrian feat: with my 
own free will I will mount never a horse again, un- 
less it is the rocking-horse at the end of the north 
gallery; it is frisky, yet safe; gallops and plunges, 
yet stands still; ‘hat is the horse for me.” 

He laughs, and then they are silent. 

A star falls, hurling itself mysteriously down the 
sky and into the dark; two bats glide past, dusky, 
noiseless. Bats always seem to me like the ghosts 
of dead birds, that haunt the green gardens and 
copses they used to love. 

St. John speaks presently. “One forms mistaken 
estimates of people’s characters; I should not have 
imagined you a coward.” 

“But Iam one, physically and morally,’ she an- 
swers, sighing. 

As the ladies retire to bed, Miss Blessington enters 
Esther’s room—a familiarity which somewhat sur- 
|e that virgin, as it is the first time that it has 

een accorded to her. 

“T have come to congratulate you!’ Constance 
says, civilly; ““you have made a wonderful recoy- 
e 


* Yes, wonderful!” 

** You can walk perfectly well without assistance, 
cannot you?” 

“ Perfectly ”’ (turning away her head, in the guilt; 
consciousness of haying, despite her entire sound- 
ness of limb, not walked without assistance). 

“St. John is very useful as a walking-stick, isn’t 
he?” (playfully.) 

“Te thought it would tire me less,” replies the 
other, flushing; ‘‘ he has been most kind!” 

“ He always is,” answers Miss Blessington, quickly: 
“it is his nature; old beggar-women, dogs, cats, 
dirty te a in the gutter—it is all one to him.” 

* Really! 

“That universal geniality amounts almost to a 
wealcness, though an amiable one; it has often been 
the cause of exciting hopes that of course, he had 
neither the wish nor the power.to gratify.” 

“What! in old beggar-women, dogs, cats, and dirty 
children in the gutter?” says Esther, smiling merrily, 
yet with scorn. 

“Tf [did not take an interest in you,’’ continues 
Constance, leaning in a graceful, artistic pose 
against the mautel-piece, “TI should, of course, not 
take the trouble to mention the subject; but, as if do, 
I thought it the kindest thing I could do to you to 
set you on your guard against attentions to which 
you, who do not know him, might, without vanity, 
attribute some importance, but which I, who know 
him so thoroughly, know to mean absolutely noth- 
ing, beyond a sort of general bonhomie toward the 
whole of the human race,” 

“Tam deeply grateful,” answers the young girl, 
with sarcastic emphasis; “but in my part of the 
world girls are not in the habit of cherishing vague 
hopes Hecase aman has the civility to offer them 
his arm when they are disabled by an accident from 
walking by themselves,” 

“Well, forewarned is forearmed, you know” 
(nodding and smiling); ‘“tand from some careless 
slighting remarks that St. John let fall the other 
day, I thought I should not be acting the part’ of a 
friend by rou if I did not warn you against a snare 
into which I have seen others older, and knowing 
more of the world than you do, fall, Good-night!” 

“Stay! cries Esther, springing up and catching 
hold of her gonipedioas gauzy dress in detention. 
* Tt is unfair to tell-a person half, and not the whole, 
What were the slighting remarks that Mr. Gerard 
made a propos of me?” 

“Really, I—I—don't remember exactly,” replies 
Constance, with reluctance, half-feigned, half-real; 
“T did not pay much attention at the time; it was 
an admission that slipped out without my intending 
Part) 


“But, now that it has slipped out,” cries the 
other, authoritatively, “you must explain it fully, 

lease.” 

“Well, really—please don’t look so tragic—it can 
be of so very little consequence to you what he said 
or did not say about you—” 

“Tnfinitesimally little! but still I mean to hear it.” 

“Well” (with rather an awkward laugh), “ the situ- 
ation is hardly worthy such Mrs. Siddons’s airs: it 
was only that, when I was remonstrating with him 
the other day on his manner to you, he said, in his 
off-hand, abrupt way, Romette to the effect that 
when he threw you over—never for a moment deny- 
ing that sooner or later he would do so—you would 
not be much worse off than you were before—that 
you would et over it soon, or something of that de- 
Seruon cannot recall the exact phrase. Good- 
night!” 

ut beautiful Esther, standing there stricken, 
eredulous, with eager, angry eyes, forgets to make 
the answering greeting. 


CHAPTER 

Te Bazaar day has arrived; so likewise have Con- 
stance’s chosen friends, the Misses De Grey; so like- 
wise has their brother, commonly called Dick De 
Grey, for no other reason that we wot of, but that at 
his baptism he received the name of Charles. ‘The 
zee open carriage which had so impressed Esther 
on her first arrival at Brainton station, and St. John’s 
smart T.-cart, with his big, black horse, at whose 
head, or rather at’ some distance below whose nose, 
oo infant stands trim and tiny, are at the 

oor. 


a 


we 


8 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


“How are we to divide?” says Miss Blessington, 
coming ‘out under’ the portico and unfurling her 
white Honiton parasol. “How many of us are there? 
Adeline, Georgina, Miss Craven, and’ myself, four, 
and you two gentlemen six. St. John, will you drive 
Miss De Grey?” 


“T should be ‘deli¢hted,” he answers, slowly and | 


tardily, not looking up from the gardenia which he 
is fastening on his coat; “but I believe Tam under 
an old engagement to drive Miss‘Craven. You have 
never been in a T.-cart, have ‘you?’ (looking at her 
imploringly, to back him up in the ready lie to which, 
for love of her, he has just given veut 

* Never!” she answers, smiling coldly. ‘* And now 
that I see to what a hight one has to climb, and in 
what close proximity one must be to that huge 
quadruped’s heels, Iam in’no hurry to make the ex- 

eriment. Irelease you from your engagement, Mr. 
Berard, if it ever existed; if it is all the same to 
everybody, I prefer the—1 never can recollect the 
names of carriages—barouche, sociable, landau, 
which is it?” 

He stares at her for an instant’ in’ blank 
astonishment; then, turni away quickly to hide 
the mortification which he knows to be legible on his 
face, withoutia word or a groan helps the oldest.plain- 
est, langnidest of the Misses De Grey into the T.-cart 
and drives off with her. And Esther steps into the 
sociable, and tries to feel triumphant and dignified, 
contemplating, for a dozen miles, Miss Georgina De 
Grey’s gold-dusted hair and featureless face, and 
submitting meekly to haying the modest proportions 
of her own toilet covered up and smothered in the 
abundance and volume of her vis-a-vis’ iaces and 
frillings. 

“ Since he means to throw me over, it is as well to 
be beforehand with him,” she says to herself, her 
eyes fixed pensively on the revolving black-and-yel- 
low wheel; “‘in such cases it is always best to take 
the initiative. It would have been very pleasant, so 
high up out of the dust; but what have I todo with 
aristocratic vehicles? A gig, a wheelbarrow, a pig- 
tub—such are the only conveyances T am likely to 
have experience of in after-life; why, then, inocu- 
late myself with a taste for luxuries that are for my 
betters?” 

And, meanwhile, St. John holds dreary converse 
with himself, while a river of sound, on which the 
words Nilsson, Romeo e Giulietta, Schneider, drums, 
Holland House, garden party, float, pours into his 
ear from the direction of his companion, “She is 
honest, at all events; does not relish my society, 
and does not affect to do so; tolerated me only as 
long as I was useful, like a dog, in fetching and car- 
rying. Why am I so unpopular with women? Is it 
what I do, what I say, or what Iam, that makes me 
so? Is it anything mendable or unmendable?”. . . 

Precisely seventeen minutes past two of the 
glock, the Melford town-hall clock, and visitors are 
beginning to arrive pretty thickly; three or four ba- 
rouches, seven or eight wagonettes, and nine or ten 

ony-carriagesare trotting and walking and ‘crawl- 
fae up the steep Melford street. Climbing the side 
of a house is child’s play to the ascent of that most 
perpendicular of higi streets. The doctor’s house, 
red, and with redder berries thick about its plate- 
glass windows, stands on your right as you goup the 
town. The Doctor and the Doctoress are issuing 
from the brass-knockered hall door—she in a gray 
moire antique, that old Mrs. Evans’ quinsy paid for, 
and gold bracelets that took their rise from Mr. 
Watkin’s decline and fall, . 

The town-hall stands in its gray limestone respect- 
ability in the market-place, over against the Bel 
it has an arched doorway, and under this arch man, 
woman, and child, pacing in little smart tulle 
bonnets and black hats, with their purses full of 
small change, and'their hearts of that most excellent 
virtue—Chnistian charity. Round the hall counters 
areranged, and behind these counters stand a pha- 
lanx of young women prepared to exert their little 
abilities in overreaching and circumventing their 
fathers, lovers and brotuers, to the utmost. 

Miss Blessington’s stall is next-door neighbor to 
poor Mrs. Tompkins, the Felton curate’s fat, child- 
ridden wife—as, in some foreign city they tell us 
that you may see marble palaces and mud-hovels 
cheek by jowl; for, as is a mud-hovel to a marble 
palace, so is poor Mrs. Tompkins in the Melford 
table of valuation to Miss Blessington. 5 

Mrs. Tompkins’s main hope is in her sister, pretty, 
second-rate, pert Miss Smith, who, with a dog-collar 
round her waist, to demonstrate its tenuity, and two 
long, uncurled curls, vulgarly known as “‘ Follow me, 
lads!" floating over her fat Shoulders, has been kiss- 
ing strawberries and rosebuds. and selling them at 
half-a-crown apiece, to such attorneys’ clerks and 
doctors’ assistants of meek intellect as inhabit Mel- 
ford town. 

On Miss Blessington’s other'side the Misses Denzil 
hold sway—daughters of a neighbor baronet, whom 
for twenty years past Sir Thomas has hated with 
the hate of hell, because he once beat him in a con- 
test for the say Belinda Denzil, an elderly 
young lady, tall and yellow and stately; likest to a 
dandelion among the flowers of the field; and Pris- 
cilla, a beady-eyed, brisk brune, of whom her ad- 
pet redicate that she could talk the hind-leg off 
a mule 7 

Mr. Gerard and Mr. De Grey are strolling about 
together arm in arm; criticising the wares a little 
and the saleswomen a good deal, They are not par- 
ticularly fond of one another; but no more was Al- 
exander Selkirk, I dare say, of his next-door neigh- 
bor, when he lived in town, if he ‘ever did. All the 
same, if the said next-door neighbor had cee 
to land on that most irreligious of desert is ees] 
where the benighted valleys and rocks never hea: 
the sound of the church-going bell, don’t you sup- 

se that he would have rushed into his arms? So 
this desert island of Melford, St. John and Dick, 
the only two respectable fellows, as they think, 
among a savage horde of squireens, march about, 
hooked on together for mutual defense against the 


arbarians, 
¥ a thri trade,” re- 


“You seem to be di 
marks St. John, who, after his wanderings, has at 


length come to anchor at Miss Blessington’s stall, 
addressing Esther, but addressing her diffidently, as 
one that, after the severe and uncalled-for snubbing 
he had this morning received, was by no means sure 
of the reception his civilities might 1.07 with, while 
three old women and a parson squeeze in beside 
himself and his friend. 


| 


“Perhaps you will kindly contribute toward mak- 
ing it more thriving, by buying something?” replies 
Miss Craven, coolly'and dryly. “Let me recom- 
mend this cigar-case to your notice; itisrather ugly, 
and very dear, but one must'not mind trifling draw- 


| backs of that kind on an occasion like the present.” 


“Did you make it?” 

“Yes; but please don’t be so polite as to buy it on 
that account, as, pon ‘the same grounds, you would 
have to buy a large proportion ‘of the beautiful 
works of art before you.” % 

So speaking, she turns away from him to another 
customer, as if glad to -be rid of him. bd 

“May l ask what’ the’ price of, this is?” asks Mr. 
De Grey, leaning with languid familiarity over Miss 
Smith’s counter (everybody is familiar with Miss 
Smith; that is one of her great charms), and holding 
up a gorgeously-embroidered smoking-cap between 
his gray-kid finger and thumb. 

*“One pound eleven and sixpence half-penny,” re- 
Matos the young lady, with glib obsequiousness, all a- 

witter with excitement at being addressed by an 
august bei in a cut-away coat who is known 
throughout the room to be a visitor at Felton Hall. 
“But, dear me!’ (fussing about with. unnecessary 
enpressement), “T have got a much more stylish one 
somewhere, if I could but lay my Hands on it—one 
that Imade myself, if that is any recommendation! 
He! he!” (with a giggle). 

“Can you doubt it?” retorts he, sucking the top of 
his cane, and’ staring at her with lazy impertinence. 

Meanwhile the room is getting very crowded and 
stuffy: it is a very small town-hall, and all Melford 
and the southern half of ——shire are compressed in- 
to it—the result being much animal heat, some ill- 
humor, and infinite grief over rent garments; which 
ig reversing the case of the ancients, who rent 
their garments in sign of grief. And in and through 
and about this warm throng many girls, emissaries 
from different stalls, go pushing and elbowing to en- 
list ttl subseribers to rafiles. Philanthrop: 
has gone nigh to unsexing them; it has turned mod- 
est, reserved ladies into forward, importunate 
Mocenads. 

Foremost, most energetic, most unrebuffable of 
these emissaries is Miss Priscilla Denzil. She flies 
about bither and thither, with her white gown all 
limp and tumbled, and her rough hair pushing its 
way resolutely from under the blue ribbons which 
make a vain show of confining it ala Greeque. She 
is not thinking a bit of how she is looking; her whole 
soul is intent on doing a good stroke of business, and 
none can escape her. 

Sir Thomas Gerard has just entered the hall. 
Having ridden into Melford on magisterial business, 
the idea has struck him of how much better and 
more cuttingly he will be able'to abuse the bazaar 
at dinner this evening if he has had the advantage of 
seeing it. With a dog-whipin his hand; and an in- 
tense desire to lay it about the shoulders of the com- 
pany expressed in his cross face, he is pushing his 
way along when attacked by the dauntiless Priscilla. 

“Oh! Sir Thomas, please let me’ put you down in 
the raffle for a fender-stool; so handsome! ‘white 
arums ona red ground, do let me, so handsome!” 

**\ what, Miss Priscilla?” 

“4 fender-stool.” 

*Mumph! the stupidest thing that ever were in- 
vented,” answers the baronet, snarling. “If they 
had been made expressly to st people up, and 
pitch them head-foremost into the fire, they could 
not have answered the purpose better.” 

“Did they ever pitch you head-foremost into the 
fire?” asks Miss Prissy, insinuatingly (‘because 
[aside], if so, I wonder who ever was fool enough to 
pick you out again! it 

“No, and they shall never have the chance as long 
as T can Pao them,” replies the gracious elder, 
walking off. 

For a minute Priscilla stands still, rebuffed; but 
recovering herself speedily rushes off again, charges 
with her fender-stool an old maid who has one 
already, and a poor little whitey-brown curate who 
has no house to Sate one in, ete., ete. 

“T am afraid I have not done them up very 
neatly,” Esther is saying as she gives a parcel into 
Mr. De Grey’s hands—Miss Smith having at ne 
frightened that gentleman from her side by the 
rapid strides to intimacy which she was making with 
him; “my fingers toil in vain after the nimbleness 
with which shopmen whisk a parcel into shape and 
compactness before you have time to look round.” 

Mr, De Grey has spent a small fortune in pin- 
cushions, kettle-holders, dressed dolls, and many 
other such-like articles, which no young man of 
fashion should be without. 

‘““What have I done to be so neglected, Miss 
Craven?” asks Gerard, elevating his eyebrows plain- 
tively. ‘‘Am I expected to put on these big 3 on 
the spot, that I am given no paper to pack them up 
in?” 

“Oh! I beg you pardon; I thottght that Miss De 
Gray was attending to you,’’ answers Esther, in the 
most business-like, shopwoman voice, without smil- 
ing or lifting her eyes. 

*T thought no one ever gave change at a bazaar,” 
he says, trying to make ber look up at him, as she 
puts a few shillings into his hand. 

“T donot approve of such extortion,” she answers, 
demurely; ‘ honesty is the best policy.” 

“That proverb must have been invented, as 
Whately justly observed, by some one who had tried 
the other asternative.” 

She smiles a little against her will. ‘*I wish you 
two would go now,” she says, addressing both 
young men indifferently; ‘you are only making me 
idle. Look! there are three ‘old maids ready to 
storm the position, and only deterred by you.” 

“Rhadamantha, Hebe, and Niobe?” says St. John, 


anne 
“Please go; I know you are not thinking of buy- 
ing anything more.” f 

Don Ferdinando can do no more than he can 
resent he is pretty well cleaned out.” 
lessington’s stall trade is certainly very 
brisk: it is considered a fitting mark of ect to 
the family to buy their foods, and so the honest 
burgesses of Melford make *f a point of honor to 
buy Miss Blessington’s and Miss De Grey's blotting- 


do, and at 
At Miss 


books and bauies’ socks in preference to any one’ 


else's, however superior in fabri¢ and less exorbi- 

tant in ee anybody else's might be. “ 
Miss Blessington has just sunk wpon a chair, 

with an affectation of great fatigue, and is saying 


languidly, “If ever any one’ deserved the martyr’s 
crown, that person am J; within the last ten 
minutes I have sold ‘nine cushions and fifteen pairs 
of muffetees.” 

“There's plenty of cool tea and warm ices at the 
other end of the room, if you think they are ly 
to restore you,” suggests Gerard, who is still’) 
ing his elbow on the counter, and has not gone Ry 
as commanded. 

“Tt makes ‘One qufte hot,’’ pursties Miss Biéssine- 
ton, leaning back and fanning herself vigorozsly 
“merely to look at Prissy Denzil rashine about lik 
a Moenad, worrying every one to put info raffles.” 

“Providence made a great mistake w 
that girl a lady,” Stys ‘St. John, folloy 
look of half-disgust in his fastidious eyes, Priscilln’s 
little disheveled figure; “she would have been much 
se haggling for halfpence at a huckster’s 
stall. 


The afternoon draws toward its close; people have 
come and bought, and raffled and goné again, carry- 
ing manifold ill-tied paper parcels with them, The 
farmeresses and yeomen’s wives of the Melford dis- 
trict have departed, carrying with them, in’ their 
mind’s eye, for imitation against next Suriday 
eut of Miss Blessington’s skirt, and the 
and dandeaux of Miss De Grey’s intricat Ture, 
The room is emptying, and'the day’s duty approach- 
ing its end. 

“I say, old fellow, “remarks Mr. De Grey, touching 
St. John on the shoulder as he leans against the wall, 
gazing somewhat morosely at his own boots, “don’t 
ie think we might as well be saying Ts-fa? I don’t 

ow what you have, but Jhave had nearly enough 
of this gay and festive scene.” - 

“All right,” answers the other, shaking ‘off dull 
care: ‘Ihave put into exactly twenty-five raffles, and 
only got a christening-robe and a squirt, sot think I 
may be supposéd to have done my duty.” ‘ 

At the door there is a little*tonfusion—Carriages 
driving up, carriages driving away; a Small crowd 
gathered to see the smart Jadies; two pc 

The Felton equipage and Mr. Gerard's T.-cart stand 
at some little distance down the street. St. John 
offers’ Esther his arm, and she, having no decent 
excuse for declining, takes it. As they walk along 
he speaks to her hurriedly, and not without temper. 
“Tf you have no special ground of quarrel against 
me—and Heaven knows why you should have—but 
feel only that weariness to which most women seem, 
in my society, to be more or less’ subject, be unsel- 
fish, and let me drive you home. TI will not speak, 
neither need you, if you will have it so; there are 
many things more unsociable than ahsolute silence,” 

hy cannot you be satisfied with this morning’s 
arrangements?” she asks, demurring; the recoilec- 
tion of his reported insult rankling in her mia¢. 

He shrugs his shoulders expressly. “Ifyou had 
had three-fourths of ‘Le Follet” and half the forn- 
ing Post poured into your reluctant ears, as I have, 
you would not have asked that question.” 

“Tf you have heard half the Morning Post, is it. not 
a thousand pities that you should not hear the other 
half?’ she inquiries, dryly. 

They have reached the T.-cart, the big black horse, 
the baby tiger: in the low, red sun the new harness 
shines brightly. 

“TY almost wish you could sprain your other ankle,” 
Gerard says, recovering his good-humor, “As long 
as you were lame, you were much more amiable.** 

‘en minutes more, and, the Melford steep ‘street 
and railway bridge left behind them, they are trot- 
ting with smooth briskness between the nutty, briery 
hedgerows, At first the silence which Gerard had 
guaranteed threatens to remain unbroken; it is ip- 
fringed at last by Esther, out of whose heart the fair 
late breeze, the happy yellow stillness, and lastly, the 
proximity to and solitude with the beloved one, are 
smoothing all angry creases. (“If he did ‘speak 
lightly of me,” she thinks, sorrowfully, “ we shall 
not have the chance of many more drives together; 
whether he think ill or well, highly or meatily, of me, 
let me be happy with him while I may!) 

“ What a pleasant vehicle this would be to make a 
driving tour in!” : 

‘*“ A tour of all the cathedral towns throughout 
England, as the Heir of Redclyffe proposed spending 
his honeymoon in making!” 

She laughs, 

“T remember long ago the Saturday Review sayin; 
of some she novelist’s men, that they were like old 
governesses in trowsers; it was not a bad ‘similie, 
was it?” 

Silence falls upon them again; broken this time by 
Gerard, who, turning abruptly toward his companion 
says: “You are not bored’ by my society, Miss Craven? 
Unless you are cast in a mould different from the 
rest of humanity, you mt be bored by the society 
of the Misses de Grey. Why, then, were you so rée- 
solute this morning in rejecting the one and acépt- 
ing the other? This is the problem that has been 
puzzling me for the last half-mile.” 

She hangs her head like a scolded school-child. 

““What was your motive?” 

“A prudential one, partly,” she answers, rallying 
her spirits. ‘I knew that in after-life I should have 
small experience of T.-carts and such rich man’s 
luxuries, so I thought it wiser not to run the risk of 
contrac ae a taste for them.” . 

“How do you know what the experience of your 
after-life may be?” 

“One may argue from the known to the unknown; 
I can give a pretty shrewd guess.” 

“* And was that your sole motive?” 

ane does it matter to you whether it was or 
not? ; 

“Nothing, except that, to a philosophical mind 
like mine, woman and her caprices are an interest- 
ing psychological study. Did you ever hear of an 
essay Of Addison’s, entitled ‘Dissection of a Coquet- 
te’s Heart?” 

“Tam not a coquette,” she cries, indignantly, an- 
swering the indirect accusation directly. 

“T did not say you were. I hope you re not—I 
hope to God vom are not!” he answers, with more 
vehemence than the occasion seems to demand. .‘ 

“And yet,”’ she says, feeling oppressed by the sol 
emnity of his mamner, and trying to s lightly, 
“T have heard it said that no woman can be tho- 
Tepes, attractive who is not something of a flirt.” 

“*T had rather that she should be thoroughly unat- 
tractive then,” he answers, shortly and ¢: ye 

“Men always wish to have a monopoly of all pleas- 
ant sins,” she retorts, a little cyni . 
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“Tf you think that the reason why wish you not 
to flirt is that I want a monopoly of that occupation, 
you ave mistaken,’’ he says, gravely; “it is an art 
é I have not either the will or the power to prac- 


“ Really?” 

“Really,” 

“ Seriously?” 

“Seriously. Confess that, after that admission, 
your opinion of me is considerably lowered.” 

No answer but a smile. 

“Confess that you feel for me as sovereign a con- 
tempt as the ladies of the last century felt for a man 
that never got drunk.” 

“T feel,” she says, averting her head, and speaking 
under an impulse that kindles her cheeks and makes 
her voice falter—“I feel a surprise that the words 
you say and the words you are reported to say do 
not tally better together.” ‘ i 

“What am I reported to say?” (a little impatient- 
ly). “A rechauffe of one’s own stale speeches is not 
an ee dish, but. may be wholesome as an ex- 
hortation to consistency.” 

“A person—I was told—” begins Esther, flounder- 
ing in confusion among different forms of speech 
—“I was ean} a@ person that ought to haye 
known—that you had spoken in a slighting, dispar- 
aging way of—of—of—a person.” 

“Who told you so?” (breathlessly). 

“ That can be of no consequence.’ 

“Without your telling me, I know,” he says, his 
face growing hot with the red of indignant anger, not 
guilt. ‘‘ God forgive her for such a lie!" 

“Tt was not true, then?” she asks, eagerly, lifting 
her eyes, brimaful of joyful relief, to his. 

“Such an accusation is not worth rebutting,” he 
answers, fe p Fa “Ts a man like! Mg to 
speak slightingly of—" He my abruptly. _(“ Not 
yet! not yet! it is impossible that she can like me 

et. Am Jan Antinous, to be loved as soon as seen? 
tt me be patient—be patient!"’) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“T am afraid that their names. will not convey 
much idea to your minds, as you do nof know our 
part of the world, but you may have met some_of 
them in London: Sir Charles and Lady Bolton; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tredegar; Mr., Mrs. and Miss Annesley; the 
Misses Denzil (by-the-by, you saw them at the bazar 
yesterday); and two or three stray men,” 

This remark is addressed by Miss Blessington to 
her two friends, on the afternoon following the ba- 
zar,and contains a list of the guests expected at 
dinner at Felton that evening. 

“So there’s to be a party?” says Esther, froma 
window recess, where, hidden ce drooped curtain,, 
she has been lying perduve up to the present moment, 
ee! buried in the unwonted luxury of a wrench 
novel. 

Constance gives a little start. ‘‘I did not know 
that you were there! Yes; there area few people 
coming to dine.” 

“Don’t you like parties?” asks Miss De Grey, half- 
turning round, her head, and a coquettish little lace 
morning-cap, in the direction whence Esther’s voice 
proceeds. 

“J_J_think so; I hardly know.”’ 

re suppose that you have only just left the school- 
room?’ 

Esther laughs. ‘I can hardly be said to have left 
it, for I was never in it.” 

“Did you. never have a governess, do you mean? 
What a fortunate person!” 

“Never.” 

“T am not sure that the other alternative, going to 
school, is not worse.” 

“T never went to school,” : 

“*Ts it possible? Do for mean (raising herself and 
opening her eyes) that you have never had any edu- 
cation at all?’ 

sa De not,” answers Esther, reluctantly; re- 
gretting having made an admission which evidently 
tells so much against her, 

* How very odd!” 

‘* What’s very odd?” asks her brother, who, with 
St. John, lounges in from the billiard-room, where 
they have been knocking the balls about and getting 
tired of one another. 

“ Miss Craven has just been telling us that she has 
had no education,” answers Constance, in her even 
bi aio ene) | not sorry of an opportunity to let 
Gerard know his protegee’s deficiencies. ‘ I am sure” 
(civilly) “‘that we should never have found it out if 
she had not told us.” 

The prolegee droops her black eyes in mortification 
over her book, in which she has already found sev- 
eral things that amuse, several things that startle, 
and several other things that profoundly puzzle. her 
innocent mind, 

How unnecessary to make the admission of her own 
illiterateness, and how needless for Constance to be 
in such a hurry to repeat the confession! 

“What an awful sensation it must be, ete such 
anignoramus!” says Gerard’s voice, low and laugh- 
ing, as he sits down onthe window-seat beside her. 
7 t does it feel like 2” 

She looks up with a reassured smile, 

“At all events,” continues he, glancing at her 
book, ‘you are doing your best to supply your defi- 
ciencies, however late in life.” 

She colors a little, and involuntarily puts her hand 
over the title. 

“Whatis it? May Isee ?”’ ‘ 

She hesitates, and her other hand goes hastily to 
its fellow’s help; then, changing her mind, she offers 
the book boldly to him. ' 

He looks at the title, and aslightly-shocked ex- 
pression dawns on his features; men are always 
shocked, that women should ead avout the things 
that they do. 

“Where did you get, this ?” (quieldy). 

“Y climbed up the ladder in the library; pleasant. 
books. always rise to top shelves, as the cream 
rises to.the top. of the milk.” 

“Wl you oblige me by putting it back where you 

it from ?” 


“ When Lhave read it? Of course,” 

“ Before you haye read it.” 

“Why should ty (rather snappishly), 

“Why should you?” he repeats, impatiently—not 
much fonder of opposition than are most of his mas- 
terful sex.“ Why, because it is nota fit book fora 
—a—child like you to read,” 


“A child like me!’ (sitting bolt up and reddening). 
“Do qoe know what.age Iam?” 

“Thave not. an idea; forty, perhaps.” 

She laughs. 

“Don’tyou know that_all women are children till 
they are twenty-one, and you are particularly child- 
ish for your age?” 

“Tam, ami?" 

“Child or no child, this isa book that no modest 
woman ought to read.” 

“But that all modest men may, with pleasure and 
profit to themselves,” rejoins she, ironically, ‘‘ Well 
when I have finished: it I'shall. be better able to tell 
you whether [ agree with you or not.” 

“Do you mean to say that, after what I have told 
you, you are still bent on reading it ?”’ he asks, aston. 

shment and displeasure fighting together for the 
mastery in his voice, 
_ Certainly!” (looking rather frightened, but speak- 
ing with a sort.of timid bravado). ‘‘ Do you suppose 
that Eve would have cared to taste the apple if it 
had. been specially recommended to her notice as a 
particularly good, juicy Ribston pippin ? Give it me, 
please |” 

“Take it!” he says, throwing it with hasty impo- 
liteness into’her Jap. ‘*Read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest every word of it; and, since you haye 
ataste for such literature, 1can iend you a dozen 
more like it.” 

So speaking, he rises abruptly, and leaves her side 
and the room at almost the same moment. 

When he is gone, finding that the rest of the com- 
pany have likewise slipped away in different direc- 
tions, Esther relieves her feelings by flinging the dis- 
paved. volume on the floor; sits for a quarter of an 
hour staring uncertainly at it; then, pocketing her 
pride, picks it up, sneaks off with it to the library, 
and, climbing the high, steep ladder, deposits it, in 
the hole whence she had ravished it, between two of 
its fellows, as agreeably lax and delicately indeli- 
cate as itself. Half an hour later, passing through 
the hall, she sees the door of Gerard’s sanctum ajar, 
and hears some one walking to and fro within. To 
one so praise-loving, the temptation to trumpet forth 
bee own excellence is irresistible. She knocks tim- 
idly. 

“Come in!” 

“T don’t want to come.in,” she answers, standing 
in beautiful bashful awkardness in the aperture., 

“Ts there anything that I can do for you?” he asks, 
advancing toward her, looking slightly surprised. 

‘No, nothing; I-—I—only came to tell you that I 
had put—#é back.” 

At the end of her sentence her eyes, downcast at 
first, raise themselves to his with the innocent eager 
expectancy of a child that waits for approbation of 
some infantile good action. 

“You have, have you?” he eries, joyfully, catch- 
ing both her hands; “and was it because T asked 
you?” 

“T don’t, know for what other reason,” she answers 
unwillingly. 

“ And have not read a word more of it?” 

‘Not a word,” 

Not even looked at the end?” 
No.’ 


“ 
“ 
“Well, you are a good child!” 

“ Child! child /—always child /” she cries, pucker- 
ing.up her low forehead into the semblance of a 
f; ee “T havea good mind to go and fetch it down. 
again!’ 

“A good old woman, then! a Sock old lady !— 
which is best? which is most respectful? Don’t go!” 
(seeing that she is about to withdraw). 

“This dressing-time."* 

* Not for half an hour yet,” pulling her gently in 
and. closing the door, 

“See! she says, half embarrassed by this ée/e-a- 
tele that she has herself invited, holding up a bunch 
of searlet geraniums that she ‘has lately reft from 
one of the parden'g dazzling squares—‘‘I have been 
stealing! [hope Sir Thomas won't prosecute me; 
but, as a new dress is with me a biennial occurrence, 
these are the only contributions I can make to the 
eyguingie festivity.” bi 

“ Red, of course!” he answers, smiling, ‘I never 
saw you that you had not something red or yellow 
about you. But why searlet geraniums? Don’t you 
know that the least imaginable shake (suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, and gently jogging the hand that 
holds the flowers)—there!” as a little scarlet: shower 
confirms the prognostications, 

She stoops to pick up the scattered blossoms. 

“Tf Thad some gum, I would drop a little into the 
center of each flower; that keeps the petals quite 
firm; I have often done it at home,” she says, kneel- 
ing on one knee, and looking up gravely for advice 
and assistance into his friendly, dark face; “but I 
have no gum,” 

“Haven't you? I have—somebody has ” (ringing 
the bell), ‘Please sit down” (drawing an arm-chair 
forward for her). ‘This is Constance’s chcir; and 
don’t look as if you were racking your brains for a 
decent excuse to get away from the only comfort- 
able room in the house.” 

She obeys, and her eyes wander curiously round. 
Pipes, w , saloon pistols, prints of Derby winners; 
photographs of Nilsson tricked out in water-weeds, 
as ‘‘ Ophelia;” of Patti, gazing up, as “ Marguerite,’ 
into Mario’s fortunate eyes; a table strewn with 
books—two or three yel Aig backed, with en- 
ticing Gallic titles, similar to the one she has just so 
heroically foregone. Looking up from these latter, 
she involuntarily catches his eye. 

* You are thinking that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gender, he says, laughing rather 
consciously; “ but I assure you that it is not so, The 
gander is not nearly such a delicate bird, and takes 
much stronger seasoning,” 

The gum arrives. She holds the flowers, while 
he with a paint-brush delicately insinuates one drop 
into the scarlet heart of each. Their heads are bent 
so close together, that, his; crisp, brown locks bi 
against the silk-smooth sweep ot hers, 

“Gently, gently!” cries Esther, pleasantly excited 
by the consciousness of doing something rather 
hors de regle in, that, prim household, in having, this 
impr mp u fele-a-tele with its heir—‘*not so much! 
the least, soupcon imaginable—there! does not it look 
like a sticky dewdro?” 

“These people that are coming ought to be very 
much flattered by the efforts you are making, in 
thefr-honor,” says Gerard, half jealously. 

“Ave they worth making efforts for?” 


“ You must. tell me that to-morrow.” 

“Who will take me into dinner,do you think?” 
she asks, confidentially, looking up at him with child- 
ish inquisitiveness. 

“Thave not an idea; but make your mind easy; 
it won't be Sir Thomas or me.” 

“Hardly; but 1 am seme that you do not know 
who it will be, as you might have told me what to 
talk about.” 

“Do oe always get up your subject beforehand, 
like Belinda Denzil, out of the Saturday or Echoes of 
the Clubs?” 

“Oh no! but—” 

“St. John! St. John! shouts Sir Thomas, bangin; 
a pmanedleee behind him, and coming heavy-foo 
through the hall, 

“It’s Sir Thomas!” says, Esther, growing sud- 
denly pale: and if she had said, and had had reason 
to say, “It’s the devil!” she could not have made 
the communication in a more tragic whisper ; 
then, not waiting, for any advice as to. her conduct, 
snatching up her bouquet, she flies, asif shot from a 
crossbow out of the window and into the garden. 

Was. not it Lord Chesterfield who. said that the 

ests ata dinner-party should never be less than the 

wwaces or more thanthe Muses? Kant preferred the 
Grace number, and had daily two friends, never 
more, to dine with him, The guests at the Felton 
banquet; greatly exceed. the Chesterfieldian limits, 
Those who have come only to dinner have been be- 
moaning themselves, heavily, as they came along, on 
the hardship of being forced away from garden and 
croquet-ground, and obliged to drive three, four, five 
miles bare-necked and bare-backed—and a woman 
nowadays in full dress is verily and indeed bare- 
necked and bare-backed—through the mellow crim- 
son evening, 

To even these grumblers, however, destiny, now 
appears kinder—now, I say, that the too candid day- 
light is shut out, that the amber champagne— 


‘with beaded bubbles winking at the brim !— 


is creaming gently in every glass, and the entrees are 
making their savory rounds. 

Esther has fatlen to the lot of one of the stray men 
of whom Miss Blessington spoke—a man who, when 
bidden to dinner, complies with the, letter of his in- 
vitation, and dines chiefly and firstly; looks upon the 
lady whom he escorts to the social board as a mere 
adjunct—an. agreeable or disagreeable one, as the 
case may be, but as merely an adjunct, as_ the 
flowers in the vases, or the silver Cupide that uphold 
the fruit-baskets, In the intervals of the courses he 
has no objection to being amused; it is too much ex- 
ertion to be very amusing himself, but he is not un- 
willing to smile and lend an indulgent ear to his 
COT Day a ates so as that prattle does not in- 
fringe upon the succulent programme that he has, 
by diligent study of the menu, laid out for himself. 

Baffled on her left hand, Miss Crayen turns to her 
right, to be baffled there also. Not that this right- 
hand neighbor labors under any excessive gourman- 
dise—he is willing. on the contrary, that. the un- 
known, black-eyed innocent and the turtle cutlet 
should'share and share alike in his regards; but ere 
a quarter of an hour their conversation has come to 
shipwreck, In it he takes too much for granted; as, 
for example, that she has been to London this sea- 
son; that she has seen Faed's last. picture; that. she 
has been at Lady ——’s ball; that, by having seen 
both, she is in.a position to judge of the comparative 
excellence of Mademoiselle Nilsson's and Madame, 
Carvalho’s rendering of “Marguerite.” Tired at 
length. of saying, ‘‘1 was not there,” “I have not 
seen it,” ‘I never heard of her,” she relapses into a 
mortified silence, thinking ‘‘ What an impostor must 
I be to have thrust myself in armies 8 these fine 
people--I, who ‘cannot even catch their jargon for 
five ininutes!”’ 

Foiled in. her own little conversational ventures, 
she tries to listen to other people's. In vain; if 
above the general hum, she catches the beginning of 
one sentence, it is immediately joined on to the end 
of another, As well, listening to the sultry buzz of 
aswarm of bees, might one try to distinguish each 
separate insect-voice. But the dumb-show, at least, 
is Nett her: the waggling heads, the moving jaws— 
poor jaws, that have to talk and eat both at once! 
‘To put a history to each of these heads—to pick out 
characters by watching the delicate shades of dif- 
ference with which each person sits; says, “No, 
thank you;” laughs—this is not  unamusing. 
Yes, to study the faces and find similitudes 
for them: one nut-eracker; several flowers; one 
plum-pudding; one. horse, one vulture, one 
door-knocker. She is puzzled to find a resem- 
blance for all; for Belinda Denzil, for instance, 
who, virginally clad in white muslin, that seems to 
mock her thirty celibate years, is apparently forcing 
the suave yet weary De Grey into an up-hill, one- 
sided flirtation, No man has hired Belinda, and it is, 
with her, the eleventh hour. What fowl, or fish, or 

uadruped, or article of furniture, is she most like? 
Hafore Esther can decide this point quite to her 
mind, the signal of retirement is given, and each 
maid and wife rises obedient and vanishes, . . . 

It is the general complaint in the Felton neighbor- 
hood that at that house men sit unfashionably, 
wearisomely long over their wine. Sir Thomas be- 
longs to that excellent school that in their hearts re- 

ret. the good old days, when a man never rejoined 

he ladies without seeing double their real number. 
Half an hour, three-quarters of an hour, an hour, an 
hour and a quarter, have passed. Several girls are 
beginning to yawn behind their fans; the Misses De 
Grey are driving heavily through a long duet, with 
never a squire to turn over the leayes (in the wro 
pice! for them, The door opens, and a fat bald- 

ead appears; the most uninteresting always come 
first, but, like Noah’s dove, he is the harbinger of 
better things. Five minutes more, and the room is 
as fullof broadcloth as of silk and satin, The young- 
er men are still hovering about uncertainly, unfixed 
as yet in their minds as to which elaborate fair one 
ber shall come to final anchor by. 

The epicure, now that there is nothing to eat, casts 
his eyes round. in seareb of the finest woman and 
the comfortablest chair to be found in the great 

ilded room: Both requisites he finds united in 
sther’s neighborhood. Accordingly he is moving 
toward her, when his attention is happily arrested. by 
a remark that he overhears as to the method of 
dressing. Beccaficos. Instantly Miss Craven’s white 
silky showiders and red-pouted lips go out of his 


head» White shoulders and red lips are good things 
in their way, but what are they to beccajicos/ Esther 
draws a long breath of relief. What an escape! In 
a minute more suspense is ended, and the low arm- 
chair beside her is occupied by the person for whom 
it was intended—for wide, indeed, she has been 
slyly keeping it half covered by her dress. 

‘Well and how are you getting on?” says Gerard, 
asking a silly question for want of a wiser one 
occurring to him, and looking rather affectionate. 

St. John is not in the very least degree elevated; 
but it is useless to deny that the best and fondest of 
men are still fonder after dinner than before: it 
must be a very, ve77/ deep love that cannot be a little 
deepened by champagne. 

“ Better than I thought I should be a few seconds 
ago, when that odious gourmand seemed to be steer- 
ing this way,” she answers, not taking any great 
trouble to hide her pleasure in his neighborhood: 

“Poor devil! he must not come to you for a 
character, I see.” 

“T could forgive a man most sins,” she says, rather 
viciously, ‘‘ but: I never could forgive him the making 
me feel that in his estimation I stood on a lower 
level than red mullet and ortolans.” : 

‘““Well, you know, they ave very good things,” 
answers Gerard, chiefly to tease her, but partly also 
because he really thinks so. ‘Don’t look so dis- 
gusted,” he continues, laughing. “I was afraid you 
were bored at dinner; you looked absent: I tried to 
catch your eye once or twice, but you would not let 
me.”* 

“T was not bored,” she answers, simply: “I was 
quite happy. You see I did not know who was.who, 
and Lamused myself pairing the people: I find that 
I paired them all wrong, Shenae 

“Gave every man his neighbor's wife, did you? I 
dare say that some of them would not have objected 
to the arrangement.” 

“T married that old man (indicating with the 
slightest possible motion of her head the persons al- 
luded to) to that old woman; I wish it was not ill- 
manners to point; they both looked so red and pursy 
andconsequential, as if they had been telling each 
other for the last thirty years what swells they 
were!” 

“Which old man to which old woman? Oh! I see!” 

“They are rather like one another, too,” she con- 
tinues, gravely; ‘“‘and you know people say that, 
however unlike they may be at. starting, merely by 
dint of living together man and wife grow alike.” 

“Do they?” he_says, a transient thought flashing 
through his mind as to whether, after twenty years 
of wedlock, that blooming peach face would have 
gained any likeness to his hard, mahogany one. “But 
how did you find out your mistake?’ 

“He put down her cup for her so politely just 
now that I knew he could not be her husband.” 

He looks amused, ‘‘ Youare rather young to be 
so severe upon wedded bliss.” 

“Was I severe?” she asks, naively; ‘‘I did not 
know it; but, you know, a man may be fond of his 
wife, may be kind to her, but can hardly be said to 
be polite; politeness implies distance.” 

“Does it?” he says, involuntarily drawing his chair 
closer to hers, and leaning forward under pretence 
of looking at the flowers that make a searlet fire in 
her hair. ‘ By-the-by, how does the gum answer?” 

She forgets to reply to his harmless question,while 
her eyes fall troubled, half-frightened: the eyes 
that cannot, without a theft wpon a third person, 
give him back his tender looks—the eyes in whose 
pupils Brandon is to see himself reflected for the 
next forty, fifty, sixty years. 

There is alittle stir and flutter among the company: 
Belinda Denzil moving to the piano; a music-stool 
screwed up and down; gloves taken off; then a polite 
hush, infringed only by a country gentleman in the 
distance saying something rather loud about guano, 
while Belinda informs her assembled friends in a 
faint soprano that “He will return; she knows he 
will,’ She has made the same asseveration any time 
the last ten years; but he has not returned yet, and 
her relatives begin to be afraid that he never will. 

During the song Gerard falls into areverie. At the 
end, coming out of it, he asks withan abrupt change 
of subject: ‘‘ What did you say the name of your 
place was?” 

*Glan-yr-Afon.”’ 

“Glan Ravvon?” (following her pronunciation). 


} you would never guess that it was sounded. 


ron if you were to-see it written: it is spelt 
quite differently.” 

“What does it mean? or does it mean anything?” 

“Tt means ‘Bank of the River;’ so called, because 
it is not near the bank of any river.” 

“What part of the world is it in?—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, or the Polynesian Islands?” 

‘Tt is three miles from Naullan, if you are any the 
wiser.” 

“Naullan! Naullan!’’ he repeats, as if trying to 
overtake a recollection that eludes him. .‘‘ Of course 
it does: why, I was ai Naullan once.” 

“Were you?” (eagerly), “‘ When?” 

“Two yearsago; no, three. I was staying in the 
neighborhood with some rei for fishing. No 
doubt you know them—the Fitz-Maurices?” 

Fisther’s countenance falls a little. ‘“I—I—have 
heard of them,” she says, uncertainly. 

“Why, they must be neighbors cf yours?” 

“They are rather beyond a drive, I think,” she 
replies, doubtfally. 

“Tf you are three miles from Naullan, and they are 
only four, I don’t see how that ean be." 

She does not answer for a moment, but only furls 
and-unfarls her fan uneasily; then, looking up with 
a sudden, honest Saplee speaks, coloring up to the 
eyes the while: ‘“‘ Why should I be ashamed of what 
thurs is no reason to be ashamed of? They are with- 
in calling distance, and I do know them in a way; 
that is to say, Lady Fitz-Maurice bows to me when- 
ever she recollects that she knows me; but, you see, 
they are great people, and we are small ones,” 

ite looks thoroughly annoyed. The idea that the 
woman of his choice is, by her own confession, not ea- 
actly on his own level, grates upon his ja 

“Nonsense!” he says brusquely. ‘One gentleman 


is as good as another all the world over; and it must 
be the same with ladies.” 

“St, John, you are wanted to make up a rubber,” 
interrupts Constance, sweeping up to them, resplen- 
dent but severe, in 
nineteenth-century 
could exist, 


reen satin and sca-weed, like a 
ereid, if such an anachronism 


RED) AS\A ROSE IS’ SHE, 


“Am I?” looking rather sulky, and not offering to 
move. 

‘We have got up one already, but Sir Charles and 
Mrs. Annesley wish for another." 

‘Let them play double-dummy !” settlin 
resolutely in his chair, and looking defiantly at her 
out of his quick, cross eyes. 

* Absurd!"? 

“Tf you are so anxious to oblige them, why can- 
not you take a hand yourself?” 

**You know how I detest cards!” 

“And you know how I detest Mrs. Annesley.” 
(Mrs. Annesley is the vulture of Esther’s lively im- 
agination.) a 


Too dignified to descend to wrangling, Miss Bless- | 


ington désists and moves away, casting only one 
small glance of suppressed resentment at the inno- 
cent cause of Mr. Gerard’s contumacy. 


“How could you be. so disobliging?”* cries Esther, | 


reproachfully, in childish irritation with him at hav- 
ing drawn her into undeserved disgrace. 
“Why! shouldn't I?” he asks, placidly. ‘Believe 
me, itis the worst plan possible to encourage the 
idea that yow are good-natured among your own 
people; it subjects you to endless impositions. For 
the last thirty years, I have been struggling to estal- 
lish a character for never doing what IT am asked; 


would you have me undo all my work at one blow?” | 


“St. John is impracticable,” says Constance, re- 


turning from her fruitless. quest, and stooping over | 


the card-table her golden. head and the sea-tang 
twisted with careless care about it. ‘You must 
accept of me as his substitute, please ; he is good- 
naturedly devoting himself to my little friend. Did 
you happen to notice her, Lady Bolton? She is 
really looking quite pretty to-night. She does not 
know anybody, poor child! and he was afraid she 
might feel neglected,” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue world’s life is' shorter by a fortnight than it 
was on that: last day [ told you. of, and during that 
fortnight the ordinary amount of things have 
happened. The usual numbe of fgets have had 
their bodles knocked to atoms and their souls into 
eternity by express trains; 'the usual number of men 
and maids have come together in the Times column 
in holy matrimony; and the usual number of unwel- 
come babies have been consigned to the canals. A 
great many players have lai) down their cards, 
risen up, and gone away from! the game of life; but, 
whether winners or losers,'they tell us not, neither 
shall we know awhile; and other players have taken 
their places, and have sat down with the zest of igno- 
rance, 

“ Nature takes no notice of those that are coming or 
going.” 


She is briskly occupied at her old business—the busi- 
ness that seems to. us so purposeless, progressless, 
bootless—the making only to unmakes the beautif’ y- 
ing only to make hideous; the magnifying only 
debase.” Oh, life! life! Oh, clewless labyrinth! Oh, 
answerless riddle! 

September is waning mellowly into death, like a 
holy man to whom an easy passage has been vouch- 
safed; the land has been noisy with guns, and many 
partridges have been turned into small bundles of 
rufiled feathers—little round, brown corpses. Bob 
Brandon walks stoutly up the furzy hill-sides and 
along the stony levels after the shy, scarce birds; he 
is Outand about all day, bunt you donot hear him 
whistling or humming so often as you used todo. 
“He voeth heavily, as one that mourneth.” The 
fortnight is past, and yet auother week, and still 
Esther holds no speech of returning; her letters 
have waxed fewer, shorter, colder. Since that first 
one; mention of Gerard’s name is there in them 
none, Bobis not ofa suspicious nature, but he can 
add twoand two together. He has been doing that lit- 
tle dreary sum all the last ten days,till his head aches. 
But, though he can do this sum himself, he will not 
suffer any one else to do it—at least in his presence. 

One day at dinner, when Bessy was beginning a 
little sour adaptation of the text, ‘The lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye,” ete., to Esther, he inter- 


rupted her with downright outspoken anger and re- 
- S 


buke; and, though he apologized to her afterward, 
and beeged her pardon for having spoken rudely to 
her, yet she felt that that theme musi. not be dealt 
with again. He had promised tolove her always in 
all loyalty, and whether she were loyal or disloyal to 
him, made no difference. He will let no man, wo- 
man, or child, speak evil of her in his hearing. 


phic om i love is not love 
That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 


Jack Craven, too, is beginning to wonder a little 
when Esther is going to return to the old farm-house 
—heginning to feel ratherlonely'as he sits by him- 
self on the window-ledge of an evening, smoking his 
pipe, with no one to take it out of his mouth now, 
and thinking on his unpaid-for steam-plows and 
sterile mountain-fields, with no one to speak com- 
fortably to him, or console him with sweet illogical 
logie. 

“ Allis not gold that glitters.” Care gets up be- 
hind the man, however fine a horse he may be riding. 
Care is sitting en croupe behind Miss Craven, and she 
cannot unseat him. It strikes her sometimes with a 
shock of fear that she is sueceeding loo well; that 
the admiration and liking and love she had hankered 
so greedily after, had striven unfairly for, had'made 
wicked lightnings of her eyes to obtain, was ready 
to be poured out lavishly, eagerly, honestiy at her 
feet, and she dare not put out a finger to’ take them 
up. She has been walking milesand miles of nishts, 
up and down her bedroom, from door to window, 
from window to door, when all the rest of the house 
are abed and asleep, 

“ What shall I do?—what shall I do?” she cries out 
to her own heart, while her-hands clasp one another 
hotly, and the candles, so tall at dressing-time, burn 
short and low. “Ob! if had some one to advise 
me—not:that-I would take-his advice, if/it. were 
to give up St. John! Give him up How can I give 
up What di have not got? Oh, Bob, Bob, if you onl 
knew how I haté you! Only less than I hate yall 
Oh! why was not my tongue cut out before that un- 
lucky day when I said I would try to like you? Try, 
indeed! if there\ is need for t ig, One may know 
how the trial willend, Shall tell St, John? What} 


himself | 


' overhead, is a man buried in deepest thought. 
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volunteer an unasked confession? Warn him off 
Robert's territory when he is not thinking of tres- 
“el And if I were to tell him—oh, Heaven! I 
1ad sooner put my hand into a lion’s mouth—what 
would he think of me? He, with his fastidious, striet 
ideas of what a woman should be and do and look? 


| Shall I write and ask Bob to let me off? It would not 


break his heart; he is too good; only bad people 
ever break their hearts, asI shall do some day, I 
dare say. Oh! poor Bob, how badly IT am ‘treating 


| you! Poor Bob! and his yellow roses that St. John 


made such fun of! How I wish that the thoughts of 
your long legs and your little sour Puritan sisters 
did not make me feel so sick! Oh! if you would but 
be good enough to jiltme! What shall I do#—what 
shallldo? Wait, wait, go on waiting for what will 
never come, probably, and when J have degraded 
myself by waiting till hope is quite dead, go back 
whence I came, and jig-jog through . life 
alongside of Bob in a poke-bonnet like his 
mamma’s, Ah, Jack, Jack! why ‘did ‘I ever 
leave you? ow I wish that all Bobs and 
St. Johns and other worries were at the bottom 
of the Red Sea, and you and I king and queen of 
some desert island, where there was nothing nearer 
humanity than monkeys’ and macaws, and where 
there was no rent nor workman's wages nor lovers 
to torment us!” 

One must go to bed at “some time or other, how- 
ever puzzled and pondering one may be;'and, in 
furtherance of this end, Esther, having reached this 
turn in her reflections. begins to undress. In so do“ 
ing she mis: a locket. containing Jack’s picture, 
which she always wears round her neck. She must 
have dropped it down stairs, where perhaps some 
housemaid’s clumsy foot may tread upon it, and 
mar the dear, ugly young faee within. She must 
ge and look for it, though the clock is striking one. 
see takes up her candle, and runs lighy down- 
stairs. ‘The gas is out.. Great shadows from behind 
come up alongside, and then stretch ahead of her; 
the statues glimmer ghostly chill from their dark 
pedestals. With 2 shocic of frightened surprise she 
sees a stream of light issuing through’ the half-open 
door of the morning-room, Is it burvlars, or are the 
flowers giving a ball, as in Andersen's 
tale? She creeps gently up, and peeps in. 
lamp still burns on the center-table, and pacing 
up 4nd down, up and down, as she has: been le 

‘ear 


gives place toa great, pleasani shyness. 

“T—I—T have lost my locket,”’ she stanmmiers. 

He gives a tremendous start.. “You up ‘still?’"he 
says, in astonishment. “Lost your lecket, have 
you? Oh! by-the-by, I found it just now; herve it is. 
Do you know (with a smile) I could not resist the 
temptation of looking to see who you had got in- 
side it, Are you very angry?” 

“Very!” she answers, drooping her eyes under his, 
She could sit) and stare into Bob’ es/by the hour 
together if she liked, only that it would be rather a 
dull amusement; with St. John it is different. 

“Don’t go; stay and ‘talk a minutes: It is so pleas- 
antito think that we are the only conscious, sentient 
beings in the house—all the others Sleeping like so 
many pigs,” he says, coming over to her with an ex- 
cited look on his face, such as calm, slow-pulsed 
English gentlemen are not wont to wear. 

“No, no, I cannot—I must not.” 

She has taken the bracelets off her arms, and the 
rose from her hair; there she stands in her ripe, 
fresh beauty, with only the night and St. John to 
look at her, 

“Five minutes,” he 
but pating his back a: 


says, with pleading humility, 
ast the door as he speaks, 

“Tf you prevent 1 ing, of course I cannot hel; 
myself,” she answers, putting on a little air of of- 
aes dignity to hide her tremulous embarrass- 
ment. 

“Don't be offended! Do you know (leaving his 

st of defense to follow her)—“*do you know what 

have been doing ever since you went—not to bed 
apparently ” 

“Drinking brandy and soda-water, probably” 
(ooking rather surly, and affecting to yawn). 

“That would have been hardly worth mentioning. 
I have been wondering whether my suck is om the 
turn. I have been da—I mean, very unlieky all my 
life. Inever put any money on a horse that he was 
not sure to be nowhere, Luck does turn sometimes, 
doesn’t it? Do you think mine is turning?” 

‘* How can I tell?” 

“You don’t ask inwhat way I have been so un- 
lucky. Why don't you? Have you no curiosity?” 

“T never like to seem inquisitive,” answers Est her, 
coldly, hoping that he does not novice how the white 
hands that lie on her lap are trembling. 

“Do you recollect my telling you that I had made 
a great fool of myself once?” 

Yes.” 

“Do you care to hear about it, or do you not?” 
pulling at his drooping mustache, in some irritation 
at her feigned inditYerence. 

* Yes, Icare,”’ she answers, lighting up an eager, 
mobile face—fear, shyness, and the sense of the im- 
LF pai of the situation, all ceding to strong curi- 
osity. 

“Well, if was about a woman, of course. Céla va 
sans dire ; & man never can get into ascrapé without 
a woman to help him, any more than he can be born 
or learn his A B 0.” 

es aa she handsome?” looking up and speaking 

mickiy. K 
# That is always the first question a woman asks 
about a rival. I do not know why, I am ‘sure, as 
many'of the greatest mischiefs that have been done 
on earth have been done by ugly women. Rous- 
seau's Madame d’Houdetot squintedd ferociously. 

“Pretty well. She had a thundering good figure, 
aud knew how to use her eyes. By the by” (with 


an‘anxious discontent in his toile), “eo do you. I 
often wish you did not; Thate being able to trace 
one pointof resemblance between you and hei.” 


“Did she refuse you?” asks Esther, hastly, too 
anyious for the sequel of the story to think of resent- 
ing the accusation made against her eves. 

“Not she!’ Ishould not have been the one to 
blame her if she had; one cannot quarrel with people 
for their tastes. She swore she liked me better 
than any One else in the world, that she would go 
down to Erebus with me, be flayed alive for me—all 
the protestations usual in such cases, in fact, I sup- 
pose,” he ends, ttorly: 

“And threw yuu over?" says Essie, leaning for 
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ward with lips half apart, and her breast rising and 
falling in short, quick undulations. 

“Exactly; had meant nothing else all along. 1 
filled only the: pleasant and honorable situation of 
decoy duck to jure on shyer game, and when the 
bird was limed—such a bird, too! a great heavy haw- 
haw brute in the Carabineers, with a face like a 
horse—she pitched me away as coolly as you would 
pitch an old shoe—or as you would pitch me,Idare 
say, if you had the chance,” 

*’And what did you do?” asks Essie, breathlessly, 
her great eyes, black as death, fastened 6n his face. 

St. John smiles—a smile half fierce, half amused. 

“Run him through the body, do you suppose?— 
spitted him like a lark or a woodcock?—cut out his 
heart and made her eatit,as the man did to his 
wife in that fine old Norman story?) No; Lcould 
have done: any of them with pleasure if Thad had 
the chance}; with all our veneering aud French pol- 
ish, I think the tiger is only half dead inany of us; 
but I did not; I_did none of them: I-prepare-for 
bathos, please—I went out hunting; it was in win- 
ter, and, as misfortunes never come singly, Istaked 
one of the best, horses I ever was outside of: that 
diverted the current ef my grief a little, I thi: k.” 

He speaks in a.jeering, antering tone, sc urging 
himself with the rod of bis own ridicule, as1 en are 
apt to do, when they are conscious of havin, made 
signal asses of themselves, in order to be beforehand 
with the world. 

And she told you she was fond of you?” ejacu- 
lates Essie, raising her sweet face, syrapathetic, in- 
dignant, glowing toward him. 

‘Scores. of. times—swore it. I suppose it is no 
harder to tell.a lie a hundred times than, once; 
ceniest que le premier pas qui coute. Tell me,” he 
says, vehemently, leaning over her, and taking hold 
of her hand, as if hardly conscious of whatbe was 
doing—“ you are awoman, you must know—tell me, 
is there no difference between truth and lies? Have 
they both exacily the same face? How is a man to 
tell them apart?” 

They are both ess in a low key, almost under 
their breath, for fear of drawing upon themselves 
the apparition of Sir Thomas in deshabilleand, a 
blunderbuss.. Their faces are close together; she 
can see the lines that climate and grief and passion 
have drawn about his eyes and mouth-—can see the 
wild, honest anxiety looking throughout his soul's 
clear windows. 

“T_J—don’t. know,” she answers, stammering, 
and shivering a little, half with fear at. his yehe- 
mence, half with the strong contagion of his pas- 
sions 

“Do you ever tell untruths?” he asks, hurriedly, 
scanning her face with anxious eyes, that try to look 
through the mask of fair, white flesh, and see the 
heart underneath. ‘‘ Don’t be angry with me, but I 
sometimes fancy that you might.’ 

“7T/ what do you mean?” snatching away her 
ps eae the angry blood rushing headlong to her 
cheeks. 

“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do. this 
thing?’ Hazael was only the first of a long string 
who have asked that virtuously irate lpm nat 

His countenance clears a little. ‘ You must for- 
give me,” he says, repentantly. “TI suppose itis my 
own unlucky experience that has made me so! sus- 
picigua; because ty own day has been cloudy, I 

ave wisely concluded upon the non-existence of 
the sun. But, come” (smiling a little), “one good 
turn deserves another: you have nothing to tell me 
in return for the long list of successes I have been 
confiding to you?” 

He watches her changing, flushing, paling face, 
with a keen solicitude. which surprises himself. 
What ean this downy, baby-faced rustic have to con- 
fess? Now for Bob! Now is the time—now or 
never! Sing, oh goddess, the destructive wrath of 
St. John, the son of Thomas! What time, place, 
situation, can be suitabler for such a tale? It is an 
hour and a half past inidnight; they love one an- 
other madly, and they are alone. 

Are they alone, though? Is this one of the statues 
stepped down from its pedestal in the hall that is 
coming in at the door, severely, chilly, fair, with a 
candle in its hand? , 

‘Miss Craven!” ejaculates Constance (forit is she), 
stopping suddenly short, while a look of surprised 
displeasure ripples over her calm, smooth face, 

Silence for a second on the part of everybody. 

“Tt is a pity, St. John,’ says Miss Blessington. 
drawing herself up, and looking an impersonation of 
rigid, RE ERESANE pitiless virtue, “‘that you and Miss 
Craven should choose sucha very unseasonable time 
for your interviews; it is not a very good example 
for the servants, if any of them should happen to 
find you here!” 

“The servants have something better to do than 
to come prying and eavesdropping upon their. bet- 
ters,” retorts St. John. flushing angry-red to the 
roots of his hair, and not taking the most concilia- 
tory line of defense, 

“You are mistaken if you think I have been 
eavesdropping,” says Constance, with dignified com- 
porure her grave face looking out chastely cold 

om the down fallen vail of her yellow hair, “I 
could not sleep, and came down to look for a book. 
Pray don’t let me disturb your littlé tete-a-tete /” 
making a movement toward going. 

“Don't be a fool, Conny!” cries St, John, hastily, 
in bitter fear of having compromised Esther by his 
ill-advised detention of her: “Sit is the purest aeci- 
dent: your having found Miss Craven and me to- 
gether here,” 

“Tam well aware of that,’ she answers, with a 
little smiling meer. 

“You know what I mean, perfectly well: it is the 
purest accident our leing here. Miss Craven lost her 
ocket, and—”’ 

“And” fouling still)—‘tand you have been help- 
ing her to look for it. Yes, I see. Well, I—hope you 
will find it. Good-night!” going out and closing the 
door behind her. 

“* What did she say?—what does she mean?” cries 
Essie, panting, and with a face hardly less white 
than her dress. 

“What does it matter what she means? She’s a 
fool!” answers St. John, wrathfully, “Go to bed, 
and don’t think about her; who cares?” 

But he looks as if he did care a good deal, 


CHAPTER XVL 
Tuer weekly clearance of mundane books has been 
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made at Plas Berwyn; the skimp drab gowns, and 
the illanade frock-coat, whose flaps lap over one 
another so painfully behind, have been endued by 
the Misses Brandon and their brother respectively. 
At chureh has been all the’ Brandon diouisaholds son 
and daughters, man-servant..and maid-servant, ox 
and sheep, camel and ass. I need hardly say that 
the last quartet have been introduced merely for the 
sake of euphony, and to give a fuller rythm to the 
close of the sentence. The Misses Brandon always 
stand as stiff as poKers during the creed, with their 
backs tothe altar. It amuses them, and it does not 
do anybody else any harm, so why should nob they, 
x0or women? Bob truckles to the Scarlet Woman; 
1e bows, and turns his. honest, serious face to the 
east. The service isin Welsh, of which he does not 
understand a word. He can pick his way pretty 
well through the prayers, however, by the help of a 
Welsh-and-lnglish prayer-book. There are several 
landmarks that he knows, whose friendly faces beam 
upon him now and again when he is beginning to 
fiounder hopelessly among uncouth words of seven 
consonants and avowel. These are his chief finger- 
“ Gogoniant ir Tad, ac ir Mab, ac ir Yspryd 
;” thatis, ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” ‘‘Gwared ni, Arglywd 
daionus!” _ “Good Lord, deliver us!?) ‘‘Na Lad- 
rattal” ““Thou shalt not steal!’ 

Jack, Craven has been to church too, and has, as 
he always does, been mens inseriptions on the 
coffin-plates, nailed up, Welsh fashion, against the 
dilapidated. whitewashed walls in lieu of monu- 
mental tablets. Esther has also been to church; has 
been in state in a great close carriage, in company 
with Sir Thomas, Miladi, and Miss Blessington. Sir 
Thomas has been storming the whole way about a 
gap he detected in a hedge that they passed, through 
which some cattle have broken, ‘so that they all ar- 
rive at the church door in that calmly devout state 
of quietude which is the fittest frame of mind for 
the reception of Divine truth. 

The Gerard pew in Felton church is as large as a 
moderate-sized room, and is furnished: with arm- 
chairs and a fire-place.. In winter Sir Thomas 
spends fully half the service-time in poking the fire 
noisily and raking out the ashes. There is no 
fine, now, and he misses itt, iA high red cur- 
tain runs round the sacred: inclosure and 
through it the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters strain their eyes to catch a glimpse of 
Miladi’s marabout feathers, and Miss Blessington’s 
big golden chignon and little green areophane  bon- 
net. St. John generally pulls: the brass rings of his 
bit of curtain aside along the brass rods, to make a 
peep-hole for himself over the congregation: The 
shape and size of the pew do away with the neces- 
sijy for, any wearisome conformity of attitude 
among the inmates. During the prayers, Sir Thomas 
stands bolt upright, with one bent kneé resting on 
hisichair; his bristling gray head, shaggy brows, and 
ficree spectacles looming above the red curtain, to 
the admiration and terror of the row of little charity 
girls beneath. Constance kneels forward on a has- 
sock, with a large ivory prayer-book, gold-erossed, 
red-edged, in one hand, and a turquoise and gold- 
topped double scent-bottle and cobweb cambric 
handkerchief in the other. She confesses in confi- 
dence to her pale lavender gloves that she has done 
that which she ought not to have done, and has left 
undone that which she! ought to have done; makin 
graceful little salaams and undulations of head an 
body every two minutes. Miladi confesses that she 
has gone to me St. John makes no pretense of 
kneeling at all: he leans, elbow on knee and head on 
hand, and looks broken-hearted, as men havea way 
of doing in church. 

In the afternoon, no one at Felton thinks of attend- 
ing Divine service. It is a fiat of Sir Thomas’s that 
no ¢arriage, horses, or servants are to be taken out 
more than once a day, and the two miles’ walk is an 
insuperable impediment to Lady Gerard, and hardly 
legs so to Constance. 

After luncheon the three ladies are in in the 
garden, with the prospect of four unbroken hours of 
each other’s ipo es eg beforethem. Masses of 
caleeolarias, geraniums, lobelias, are flaring and 
flaunting around them, masses in which the perverted 
eye of modern horticulture sees its ideal of beauty, 
Nature, in her gardening, never plants great gaudy 
squares and ovals, and rounds of red and blue and 
yellow without many shades) of tenderest gray and 
green to soften and relieve them. Across the grass 
St, John comes lounging; his Sunday frock-coat sit- 
ting creaseless to his spare, sinewy figure. . Esther 
hates the sightof that coat: it yeminds her so pain- 
fully, by its very unlikenegs, of. the singular garment 
that forms the head and crown of her betrothed’s 
scant wardrobe, 

“Do you know, I have half a mind to go to Radley 
church this afternoon. Will any one comewith me? 
—will you, Conny?” turning, mindful of last night, 
witha conciliatory smile to Miss Blessington. 

‘* How far is it?” she asks, indolently, divided be- 
tween her hatred of walking and her desive to frus- 
trate the tele-a-tele she’ sees impending between St. 
Jobn and Esther, 

“Three or four miles; four, I suppose.” 

She lifts her large blue eyes languidly. ‘Four 
miles there, and four miles back! Are you mad, St. 
John? What do you suppose one is made of?” 

‘Will vou take pity on me, then, Miss Craven?” 
turning eagerly to Esther. 

She tilts her hat low down over her little, straight, 
Greek nose, looks up at him with shy coquetry 
under the brim, but answers not. 

“ \ man who delights in solitude must be either a 
wild beast or a god, don’t you know? I haye-no pre- 
tense to beeither; I hate my own society cordially. 
Come” (with a persuasive ring in his pleasant voice); 
“vou had much better!’ 

“Don’t be so absurd, St. John!” cries Miss. Bless- 
ington, pettishly, ‘“‘Miss Craven would far rather 
be left in peace. 

‘““ Would yout”? (appealing to her), 

*No—o}; that is—I mean—I think I should like the 
walk, if Imay. May I, Lady Gerard? do you mind?” 
peering sweet red cheeks and quick eyes toward her 
08) 


in time for dinner, there’s.a good ‘boy! You know 
what a fuss Sir Thomas is always in on Sunday 
evening ?”* 

“T know that Sir Thomas is digging his grave with 
his teeth as fast as he can,” answers St. John, disre- 
spectfully. 

“Shall not we be rather late for church, if we have 
four miles to go??? asks Hsther, as she steps out 
briskly beside her companion, while heart and con- 
science keep up a quarrelsome dialogue within her. 

“tis not four miles; it is only three.” 

** You told Miss Blessington four?”’ 

“So Idid; but I drew for the extra mile upon the 
rich stores of my imagination.” 

“Why did you?” she asks, turning a wondering 
rosy face set in the frame of a minute white bonnet 
toward him. 

“Did you ever hear of the invitations that the 
Chinese give one another?” he asks, laughing, and 
switching off a fern-head with a baby umbrella— 
“which, however pressing they may be, are always 
expected by the givers to be declined. My invitation 
to Conny was a Chinese one: I was not quite sure 
that she would understand it as such, and'I was so 
afraid that she would yield to my importunities, that 
I had to embroider a little in the matter of distance; 
do yousee?”’ r 

There has been. rain in the morning; now the 
clouds have rent themselves asunder, and broken u: 
into great glistering rocks, peaks, and spires, suc! 
as no fuller on earth could white: 


** Blue isles of heayen laugh between.” 


The breeze comes more freshly over the wet grasses 
and flowers, and blows in little fickle puffs against 
St. John’s hronzed cheeks and Usther’s carnation 
ones, The girl's heart is pulsing with a keen, sharp 
joy; all the keener, as thé heavens’ blue is deeper 
for the clouds that hover about it. 

“T shall havé him all to myself for three hours,” 
she is saying inwardly; “he will speak to no one but 
me; he will hear no one elsé’s voice”’ (she forgets 
the parson and clerk), ‘* Surely Bob may spare me 
these three hours, and just a few more, out of the 
great long life daring which I shall tramp-tramp' at 
his side! Three hours: 


** «Then leb come what come may, 
No matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day.’ ” 


“ Let me carry your prayer-book?” 

“No, thanks; it is He BEATE » (retaining it, mind- 
ful of a certain inseription in the fly-leaf). 

“Tam like a retriever; I like to have something to 
earry ” (taking it from her with gentle violence), 

“ “Dsther Craven, trom Robert Brandon.’ Who ts 
Robert. Brandon when he is at home?” (speaking 
rather shortly). 

Esther’s heart leaps into her mouth. Shall she tell 
him all now, this minute, without giving herself time 
for second sone. which are not by any means al- 
ways best? Shall she lift off the weight of compunc- 
tion, anxiety, shame, that been pressing upon 
her for the last, fortnight?—let it fall down, as the 


dead albatross fell from the Ancient Mariner’s neck— . , 


Like lead into the sea?” 


The subject has introduced itself naturally, easily, 
without any of the dragging in by the head an 
shoulders of the officiously-volunteered confessions 
that, she had salved her conscience by deprecating. 
Shall she, with strong, brave hand, push away al 
hope of the fine house and the broad lands, of the 
carriages and horses, the roses. and pinea plas the 
down pillows and fragrances of lite? gi all she 
courageously, nobly, and yet in mere bare duty, 
turn away from the fairy prince and return to her 
hovel and scullionship? ‘Shall she, or shall she not? 

“Who is Robert) Brandon?” repeats St. John, 
rather crossly. Ris Pe 

Tn the second that follows, Esther's life destiny is 
settled. She refuses the good and chooses the evil. 
(He is the manI am engaged to,” that is what she 
ought to have said.) 

“He is in the —th foot.” That is what she does 
say, blushing till the tears come into her eyes, turn- 
ing away her head, and feeling stabbed through 
and through with shame. 

* An ally of yours?’ (quickly). 

“J have known him all my life,”.she answers, 
evasively. . 7 

“T thought he was a very young Child, from this 
specimen of his calligraphy,’ remarks Gerard, su- 
perciliously, examining Bob’s § rawly, slanty char- 
acters. ie would be none the worse for a few 
writing-lessons.” 

Esther is amean young woman; she feels ashamed 
of her poor lover, and his pothooks and hangers, 
and yet vexed with St. John for sneering at them, 

“Tt was a fact worth inseribing, T must say,” 
continues! he, ironically—“the making of such a 
very handsome present,”? holding the poor little yol- 
ume between his lavender kid finger and thumb, 
and surveying it with) a disparegne smile. “He 
must have had a great deal of change out of six- 
pence, I should think, 

“Tf you have nothing better to do than to abuse 
my property,” cries Esther, impulsively, snatching 
it out of bis hand, “you may give it me back,” look- 
ing half disposed to whimper. 

&J apologize,” responds St. John gravely, “Idid 
not mean to offend you: I give you carte blanche 
to insult mine” (holding out @ very minute Russia 
leather one): “‘Butmay Lask, is Mr. Robert Biandon 
or Brandon, or what’s his name, your godfather? 

‘No; why?” 

‘Because I never heard of any one being given & 
prayer-book except as a wedding present, or by their 
godfathers and godmothers at their baptism. AS 
you are not married, I know it could not have been 
alee case, and so I concluded it must be the 

st. 


“T believe old people have the best of it, afterall,” 
says Esther, recovering a little of her equanimity: 
“they have certainly fewer troubles than young 
ones. I should say that Sir'Thomas was decidedly a 
happier man than you are.” 

“A man’s happiness is proportioned to the sim- 
plicity of his tastes, I suppose,” answers St. John 
sardonically, ‘‘Sir Thomas's happiness lies in a nut- 
shell: he has two ruling passions—eating and bully- 
ing; he has a very fair cook to satisfy the one, and 
my mother always at hand for the gratification of 
the other.” 

“Te all have our ruling passions,” rejoins Esther, 
with a light laugh, “only very often we will not own 
tothem. Mine is burnt almonds; what is yours?” 

“Going to church,” he replies, in the same tone; 
““as you may perceive by the strenuous efforts 1 
have made to get there this afternoon.” 

Radley church stands ona knoll. Radley parish- 
ioners have to go upward to be buried—a happy 
omen, it is to be hoped, for the future destination of 
their souls. The church has a little gray tower, 

retty, old, and squat, and a peal of bells—these are 

ts claims to distinctiom—a merry peal, as people 

say; but to me it seems that in all the gamut of sad 
sounds there is nothing sadder, sorrowfuller, than 
bells chiming out sweetly aiid solemnly across the 
summer air. , 

Rung in by the grave music of their invitation, St. 
John and Esther enter. Verger or pew-opener is 
there none, so they slip into the first of the open sit- 
tings that presents itself. The clergyman is young 
and energetic: he has rooted up the tall, worm-eaten 
oak pews—disfiguring compromises between cattle- 
pen and witness-box—has clothed several 


“Dear little souls 
In nice white stoles—” 


and is trying to teach himself intoning. He produ- 
ces at present only prolonged whining groans, but it 
is a step in the right direction, : 

Rest is good after exertion, and so Essie thinks. 
The south wind has, been playing tricks with the 
dusk riches of her hair. Nature bas been laying on 
her bistre under the great liquid eyes, and emptyin; 
a whole potfal of her rouge on the rose-velvet roun: 
of her cheeks. She is not in apple-pie order at all, 
and yet 7 

“She was most beautiful to see, 
Like a lady from a far countree.”’ 


ff Esther were to murder any one, and her guilt 
were to be brought home to her as plainly as the eye 
of day shines in the sky at noon, judge and jury 
would combine to acquit her. 

“Blessed be God, who has mede_ beautiful 
women!” says the Bedouin, and Gerard echoes the 
benediction, as he stands with his big lavender 
thumb on one side the hymn-book, and her small 
lavender thumb on the other, while the “dear little 
souls” are singing sweetly and quickly: 

“There God forever sitteth, 
Himself of all the Crown; | 
The Lamb, the Light that shineth, 
And goeth never down.” 


Grand words, that make one feel almost good and 
almost happy merely to say them! 

There is only one hymn-book in the pew, and St. 
John is glad of it. here is something pleasant in 
the sense of union and partnership, though it be 
only a three-minutes’ partnership in a dog’s-eared 
psalter. ; “ 

“Ts not there some different way of going home?” 
asks Essie, as they stand side by side after service in 
the high churchyard, looking down on the stragglin 
damson-trees, the gray smoke spiring northwa’ 
under the south wind’s faint blowing, the dark-blue 

reen of the turnip-fields. “I hate going back the 
Same Way one came; it shows such a want of inven- 
tion!’ 

“There is another way,” answers St. John, scoop- 
ing out a little plump green moss from a chink in the 
wall with the point of his umbrella, while the parson 
and the parson’s sister, on their homeward way, 
turn their heads to look at them—the parson at 
Esther, the parson’s sister at St. John—Jack at Jill 
and Jill at Jack, as is the way of the world; ‘‘ but it 
is a good deal longer and a great deal muddier than 
the one we came by.” 

“T like mud,” says Essie, gayly, stooping and 
icking a daisy from a little child’s grave at 
er feet; “it is my native element; at home we are 

up to our knees in mud in winter, and over our 
ankles in summer.” 

So they chose the longer and the muddier way. It 
is ae lengeh that is its recommendation to them both, 
T think. 

Down the village street, past the Loggerheads and 
the Forge, and along a Jong country lane, paved un- 
evenly with round stones after a way our forefathers 
in some of the northern counties had of paving, in 
imperfect prophetic vision of MacAdam: ‘To-day 

road n-wheel groans, nor hoofed foot clat- 
ters along; only a few cottagers and smart-bonneted 
servant girls trudge along to the Primitive Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, built a. p. 1789, that stands in 
simple dissenting ugliness at the hill-foot, while over 
its newly-painted, gingerbread-colored door stands 
this modest announcement; “This is the Gate of 
Heaven.” A 

“Tt strikes me,” says St. John, rousing himself out 
of a reverie which has lasted a quarter of an hour— 
“it strikes me as one of the few instances in which 
one’s experience tallies with what one reads in 
novels, the awkward knack people have of interrupt- 
ing one at the wrong moment,’ ‘ 

‘How do you mean ?” asked Essie, coming out of 
a reverie too. - 

*“T never,” pursues he, taking off his hat, and 
passing his hand over the broad red mark it had 
made on his forehead—“*I never read aloud to any 
one in my life. Iwas rather fond of reading poetry 
at one period of my aia I leave you to guess 
which—not that she cared about it—she did not 
know Milton from Tommy Moore; but I never read 
to her in the course of my life without the footman 
coming in to put coals on at the most affecting pas- 
sages—Arthur’s parting from Guinivere, say, or 
Medora’s death— and clattering down the tongs and 
shovel, making the devil’s own row. 


Esther laughs. 
“These reflections are a of—what?” 


“Of Conny’s most ill-timed entry last night,” he 
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answers, withenergy. ‘I don’t suppose she makes 
such a midnight raid once in fifty years, and she 
certainly could not have found you and me fete-a-lele 
at two in the: morning more than once in fifty years. 
Why could not she leave us in peace that once? We 
did not grudge her any amount of pleasant dreams; 
why need she grudge us our pleasant wakefulness?” 

“Do you think she came on quepnse; then?” asks 
Essie, her eyes opening as round in alarmed surprise 
as a baby’s when a grown-up person makes ugly 
faces)at it. 

He shrugs his shoulders slightly. ‘“ Cannot say, 
I’m sure. Conny isnot much in the habit of burn- 
ing the midnight oil in the pursuit of knowledge 
generally. If it was accident, she came in at a won- 
derfully @ propos, or rather mal @ propos, moment. 
Tell me,” he says, crossing over to her side of the 
road, and fixing frankly-asking eyes upon her: “I 
may be mistaken—it is a misfortune: to which I am 
often incident—butI could not help thinking that, 
just as that unlucky candle appeared round the 
corner last night, you were going to tell me some- 
thing—something about yourself? I thought I saw 
itin your face. I think I deserved some little re- 
ward for raking up for your behoof the ashes of that 
old fire that I burnt my fingers at so badly once.” 

Esther still remains silent, but turns her long neck 
from one side to the other with a restless, uneasy 
motion. 

“Are lamplight and the small hours indispensable 
accessories?” he asks, with gentle pleading in look 
and words—‘‘or could not you tell me as well now?’ 

“Tell you what?” she says, turning round sharp 
upon him, and snapping as a little cross dog snaps at 
the heels of the passer-by—*‘‘ must I invent some- 
thing?” 

“Are you sure that it is necessary'to invent?” he 
asks, scanning the fair, troubled face with searching 
gaze. 

She pulls a bunch of nuts out of the hedge from 
among their rough-ribbed green leaves, an ross 
to pee them out of their sheath. ‘What am TI to 
tell you?’ she says, petulantly, a suspicion that he 
may have heard a rumor of her engagement cross- 
ing her mind: “that I live in an old farm-house with 
my brother Jack, and that we are very hard up—you 
know that already; that'‘Sudrydachi’ is We for 
‘How do you ‘do! and that our asparagus has an- 
swered very badly this year?’ 

“Of course, I cannot force your confidenee,” he 
answers, rather coldly. i 

“Why do you insist upon my having something to 
confide?) What reason have you for supposing that 
T have?’ she cries, with increased irritation. 

“None whatever, but what you yourself have 
given me]”? 

“erp 

“Yes, you; not your words, but your face now and 
then. Don’t think me impertinent. You know what 
unhappy reason I have had to be suspicious. But tell 
me” (trying his best to get a look round the corner 
into the averted, perturbed face of his companion)— 
“tell me whether there is not something between 
ae be d—and—that fellow that gave you the prayer- 

ook?” 

Esther's heart gives one great bounding throb; the 
thin muslin of her dress but poorly conceals its hard, 
quick pulsings. 

One more ¢hance forher! Fate generally gives us 
two or three chances before it allows us to consign 
ourselves irrecoverably to the dogs. One more choice 
between loyalty and disloyalty—a plain question, to 
be Answered fee A unequivocally—Yes or No; Rob- 
ert or St. John. The man whose conversation bores 
her, whosé proximity and whose gaze leave her colder 
than snow on an alp’s high top an hour before sun- 
rise, and with whom she has promised to live till 
death do them part; or the man, no whit better or 
handsomer, whose coming, felt, though unseen, 
makes her whole frame vibrate, as a harp’s strings 
vibrate under the beg pede hands—beneath whose 
eyes hers sink down, bashful, yet passionate—the 
man whom, after this week, she must see never again 
till death do them unite. Woman-like, she tries to 
avoid the alternative. 

““ What is that to you?” she retorts, abruptly, en- 
deavoring to be playful, and succeeding ,only in be- 
ing rude. . 

“ Nothing whatever,” he replies, flushing angrily; 
and then they walk on for some distance in silence. 

“Are you angry?” asks Esther, presently, with a 
smile, saucy, half frightened. 

“7? not in the least,” he replies, with an air of os- 
tentatious indifference, but with a complexion un- 
doubtedly florider than Nature made it. 

*“You look excessively cross, and have not uttered 
a word for the last half mile,” she says, pouting out 
her full red under-lip, and then looking (a little 
alarmed at her own’ audacity) to see in what spirit 
he takes her impertinence. 

“When I do not get civil answers to civil questions, 
I think it best to hold my tongue,” he says, stalkin; 
along with his head up, and hitting viciously wit! 
his umbrella at the tall yellow mulleins in the hedge. 

“People’s ideas differ as to what are civil ques- 
tions,” says Essie, trying to stalk too, and to elevate 
nose and chin in emulation of his, ‘Suppose that I 
had asked Pp how many times you had been re- 
fused, would you have answered me?” 

“Undoubtedly I should,” he replies, gravely. 

“How many times have you?” she asks, coming 
down from her elevation of offended dignity with a 
jump, and looking up at him with naive, eager curi- 
osity. 

‘Questions should be answered in the order of 
priority in which they are asked,” he replies, with a 
smile of amusement at her pimple but with a 

ood deal of dissatisfied doubt underlying the smile. 

* Answer my question, and I'll answer yours." 

Esther turns away, and passes her hand along the 
hedge, catching idly at any grasses or flowers that 
come in her way, to the great detriment of her Sun- 
day gloves. His anxiety overcomes his hurt pride. 

“Give me an answer one way or another,” he sa) 
breathing rather short. “‘ Is not there something be- 
tween you and him?” ‘ 

Esther is silent. “No” isa Ae downright lie, at 
which conscience demurs, and ‘ Yes * a cannon-ball 
that will knock her away from St. John’s side out 
into the drear, great world forever, 

“For God’s sake answer me!" he says in 
great agitation ata dumbness that seems to him 
ominous. - ¥ 

Hearing the sharp pain and angry fear in his voice, 


abs hesitates no longer. Lie or no lie, she takes the 
plunge, 

“Nothing! she says, faintly, turning first milk- 
white, then red as a rose in her burning prime. 

“Why do you turn away your face? Are you quite 
certain?” he asks, quickly, only half convinced by her 
weak negation, 

“ Certain,” she replies, indistinctly, as if just able 
to echo his words, but not to frame any of her own. 

_‘“ Why do you stammer and blush, then, whenever 
_ name is mentioned?” he asks, with jealous impa- 

ience. 

“Iwon’t stand being catechised in this way,” she 
cries, blazing out angrily, and stopping short, while 
sparks of fire, half quenched in tears of vexation, 
dart from the splendid night of her eyes. “I have 
answered a question which you ought never to have 
asked; you must be a person of very little observa- 
tion,” she continues sharply, “ not to have discovered, 
during the three weeks that I have been with you, 
that I blush at everything and nothing; I should be 
as likely as not to blush when Sir Thomas’ name 
was mentioned, or—or——” 

“Or mine,” suggésts St. John, ironically; “ put it 
as strong as you can,” 

‘““Or yours, if you like,” she answers, hardily, but 
crimsoning painfully meanwhile in confirmation of 
her words. 

At a little distance further on their path forsakes 
the road, and leads across a. line of grass-fields. St. 
John crosses the first stile, and waits politely on the 
other side to help Esther over. 

“No, no!” she eries, petulantly, withdrawing her 
foot from the first rung—"I hate being helped over 
stiles. Go on, please.’ 

He obeys, and walks on. Her dignity does not 
allow her to hurry her pace to overtake him, nor 
does his permit him to slacken his steps till she come 
up with him; and they walk on in single file, goose- 
fashion, through two fields and a half. 

Dividing and watering the third field, as the four 
ancient rivers divided and watered the rose-gardens 
and wi seg « gr of Paradise, a little beck, with 
many bends and turns and doublings back upon 
itself, strays babbling, like a silver ribbon twisted 
among the meadow’s prem hair, _ It is not like the 
Welsh brooks, fretful and brawling, making little 
waterfalls and whirlpools and eddies over and about 
every water-worn stone; smoothly it flows on, 
asa holy, eventless life flows toward the broad sea 
whose tides wash the shores of Time. In dry weath- 
er it is slow-paced enough, and crystal clear; now 
the late heavy rains have quickened its current, and 
rolled it along, turbid and muddy. Even though 
swollen, however, it is still but a narrow thread, and 
St. John easily clears it ata jump. 

“Shall I go on still?’ he asks, with a malicious 
smile, from the other side, addressing Esther, who 
stands looking down rather ruefully at the quick 
brown water at her feet. 

“T believe you knew of this; and brought me here 
on ose to make a fool of me,” she cries, re- 
proachfully. 

“YT did nothing of the kind,” he answers, quietly. 
‘Last time Iwas here there was a plank thrown 
across; but you see the stream has been higher than 
it is now ” (pointing to the drenched grass and little 
deposit of sticks and leaves on the bank), “and has 
probably carried it away.” 

* How am Ito get over?” she asks, helplessly, with 
a look of childish distress on her face. 

“Tl carry you,” he answers, springing back to 
her side; ‘the brook is shallower further down; I 
can lift you over with the greatest ease imaginable.” 

“ Phat you shan’t!” answers Esther, civilly turn- 
ing her back upon him. 

“May I ask why?” he asks, coolly. “After the 
number of times I have carried you up and down 
stairs at Felton, you can hardly be afraid of my let- 


ting ew fall?” 

“The very fact of my having already had somany 
obligations to you makes me resolved not to add to 
their number,” she replies, stiffly, with an 
effort to look dignified, which her laughing, 
debonnaire, seductive style of beauty renders pecu- 
liarly unsuccessful. 

“¢ ‘hen can suggest any better plan, I shall be de- 
lighted to assist you in carrying it out,” rejoins he, 
smothering a smile. 

“T]i jump!” she says, desperately, e mean- 
while the = stream and the space between 
bank and bank with calculating look. 

“You cannot,” he cries, pel “vou'll get a 
ducking as sure as I stand here. Don’t be so silly!”’ 

The word ‘‘silly”’ acts as a whip and spur to Es- 
sie’s flagging courage. She retreats a few yards 
from the edge, in order to get a little run to give her 
a better spring. 

“ As headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile! remarks Gerard, resignedly, quoting Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, and folding his arms. 

Neither the preparatory run, nor the tremendous 
bound she takes, avails to save Miss Craven from the 
fate which her obstinacy and the comparative short- 
ness of her legs render unavoidable. She jumps 
short, and falls forward on the wet bank; her laven- 
der kid gloves digging convulsively into it, and her 
legs disporting themselves fishlike in the brook. 

eisather side in an instant; raises gently and 
lifts her on to the grass, unmindful of the pollution 
caused to his coat by the muddy contact. 

‘“ What a fool I was!’’ she cries, passionately, sink- 
ing down among a grove of huge burdock-leaves, 
smothered in shame and angry blushes. 

St. John thinks it rude to disagree with her, so 
holds his ce, 

“Why don't you laugh at me? why don’t you jeer 
me?" she continues, vehemently; “ why don’t you 
tell me you are very glad of it, and that I 
richly deserve it, as I see you are longing to do? 
Anything would be better than standing there like 
a stock or a stone!” 

“It is not of much consequence how I stand or 
how I look,” he replies, coldly. ‘‘It would be more 
to the purpose to know how you are to get home?” 

“J will walk as I am,” she cries, impulsively, 
springing to her feet; ‘it will be a fit penance for 
my idiocy, and you shall go on ahead. I don’t want 


you to be disgraced by seen in company with 
such an object!” 
“That is very probable, isn’t it?” he answers, 


laughing good-humo: . “No, I have a better 
proposition than Sore Rink. It has just occurred 
me that an old servant of ours lives at no great 
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distance from here; her cottage is not more than 
three or four fields off. If you can manage to get 
a she would dry your clothes for you ina min- 
ute! 


Rendered docile by her late. disaster, feeling very 
small, and hanging her head, Esther acquiesces. 
Her gown, from which every particle of starch or 
stiffness has fled, clings to her limbs and defines 
their form; the water drips down from her in a 
thousand little spouts and rivulets; bang, bang, go 
her soaked petticoats against her ankles at every 
step she takes. 

**You have had almost enough of taking me out to 
walk, I expect,” she remarks presently, rather 
grimly, 

“You have had almost enough of jumping brooks, 
T expect,” he retorts, dryly; and then they walk on 
in silence till they reach a little whitewashed cot- 
tage, with its slip of potato-ground and plot of pinks 
and marigolds and larkspurs—an oasis of tilled 
ground among the wilderness of pasturage. 

St. John knocks at the half-open door and puts his 
headin. ‘Are you at home, Mis. Brown? How are 
you?” says he, in that grand, friendly voice that 
gore far to make the Felton tenants wish that 

‘ir St. John reigned in Sir Thomas's stead. 

‘Quite well, thank you, Mr. St. John ; I hope I 
see you the same,” replies the person addressed, 
coming to the door with a jolly red face and a 
voluminous widow's cap that contradict one 
another; “‘it’s a long time since we've seen you 
come our A 

So itis, Mrs. Brown; but, you see, I have been 
after the “gta el 

ir Thomas, I hope he keeps pretty. well, 
Mr. St. John?” 

“Yes, thanks.”’ 

* And Miladi, I hope she has her health?” 

“Yes thanks.” 

* And Miss BI—” 

“Yes, thanks,” interrupts St. John, rather impa- 
tiently, breaking through the thread of her interrog- 
atories. ‘Do you see, . Brown, that this young 
lady has met with an accident: she has tumbled 
into the brook. Do you think you could let her dry 
herself at your fire a bit?” i 

“Th dear, miss, you arein a mess!” ejaculates 
Mrs. Brown, walking around Esther, and Eh 
her curiously, as she stands, close behind Gerard, 
poh as} still, with hang-dog air and chattering 
teeth. ‘Why, you have nota dry stitch upon you; 
you tee mash of roud! Would you please to 
step in 

. Brown and Essie retire into an inner chamber 
for the purpose of removing the wet clothes and re- 
placing them temporarily with some of the contents 
of Mrs. Brown’s wardrobe. 

St. John remains in the outer room, looks at the 
clock, behind whose dial-plate a round china moon- 
face pee out; takes up_the mugs on the dresser: 
“Wor a Good Boy,” “A Keepsake from Melford,” 
“A present from Manchester,” a among num- 
berless gilt flourishes; chivies the tabby-cat; 
counts the flitches of bacon hanging from the raf- 
ters; walks to the door and watches the bees crawl- 
ing in and out of the low door of their straw houses, 
and the maroon velvet nasturtiums trailing ane the 
borders, and lifting their round leaves and dark faces 
up to the knees of the standard roses. f& 

‘As he so stands, whistling softly and musing, some 
one joins him in the doorway. e turns and beholds 
Esther, bashful, shame-faced, metamorphosed. To 
Mrs. Brown’s surprise, she has declined the magnani- 
mous offer of her best black silk. Thereis nothing co- 
quettish or picturesque, as she is aware, about an ill- 
made dress that tries to follow the fashion and fails 
destined, too, for a woman treble her size, She 
has chosen, in preference, a short, dark, linsey petti- 
coat and lilac cotton bedgown, which, by its looseness, 
can adapt itself to the round slenderness of her tall, 
lissom figure. Her bonnet was not included in the 
ruin of her other garments, but she has taken it off, 
as destructive to the harmony of her costume. 

St. John surveys her for some moments; looks up- 
ward from petticoat to bedgown, and downward 
from bedgown to petticoat, but observes a discreet 
silence. 

“Toes if become me?’ she asks at last, with shy 
vanity. ‘ Why do not you say something?” 

“T have been so unlucky in two or three of my re- 
marks lately,” replies he, with a concluding glance 
at the round, bare arms that emerge whitely from 
the short cotton sleeves, ‘‘ that I have become chary 
of making any more.” 1 

“You need not be afraid of offending me by tell- 
ing me that it is unbecoming,” she says, gravely— 
“quite the contrary. I”—she continues rather 
discontentedly—“think that it suits me foo well, as 
if it were a dress that I ought to have been born to. 
Upon Miss Blessington, now, such a costume would 
look utterly incongruous.” _ 

St. John bursts out laughing. “A goddess in a 
bedgown! Diana of the Ephesians in a linsey petti- 
coat! Perish the thought!’ 

Esther looks mortified, and turns away. 

The cleansing of Miss Crayen’s garments is a 
a operation. Mrs. Brown retreats into her 
bac itchen, draws forward a wash-tub, kneels 
down beside it, turns up her sleeves, and with much 
splashing of hot water and lathering of soap, rubs 
and scrubs, rings out, dries, and irons the luckless 
gown and petticoat. 

It is latish and duskish by the time that St. John 
and his companion set out on their homeward way. 
Two or three star-flowers have already stolen out, 
and are ett ae infinitely distant, in the mea- 
dows of the sky, ey are not loquacious: it is the 
little shallow rivulet that brawls; the great noe 
river runs still. ee they walk along; her little 
feet trip softly through the rustling grass beside him; 
the evening wind blows her light garments agains 
him. He has taken her little gloveless hand as he helps 
her over a stile (adversity has made her abject, and 
she no longer spurns his assistance), and now re 
it, halfabsently. Bare to bare palm, they saun- 
ter through the rich, Jand. If is dusk but not 
so dusk but that they can see their dark eyes flash- 
ing into one another: sharp, stinging pleasure shoots 
along their young, full veins. e vocabularies 
of? pain and of delight are sO meager, that each 


has to borrow from the other to ress its own 
highest hight and deepest 3 ee they pass 
along a lane, whose high grass banks and overgrown 
hawthorn: hedges the coming night aiceadty, 


come; Esther’s foot stumbles over a stone, The 
next moment she is in his arms, and he is kissing 
her ea gee 

“Esther, will you marry me?’ he asks, in a pas- 
sionate whisper, forgetting to make any graceful 
a fo explain his meaning, using the plain 
words as they rise in his heart. 

No answer. Emotions as complicated as intense 
check the passage of her voice. Even here, on this 
highest pinnacle of bliss—pinnacle so high that she 
had hardly dared hope ever to climb there—the 
thought of Bob and his despair flashes before her: 
her own remarks about the senselessness of kissing 
—about its being a custom suited only to savages, 
and her own great aversion to it—recur to her with 
a stab of remorse, 

“You won't?” cries St. John, mistaking the cause 
of her silence, in a voice in which extreme surprise 
and profound alarm and pain are mixed in equal 
quantities. , 

Still no answer. 

_ ‘Tf you haye been making a fool of me all this 
time, you might, at least, have the civility to tell me 
so,” he says, in a voice so sternly cold that remorse, 
Sores and all other feelings, merge in womanish 

ear. 

‘*Don’t blame me before I deserve it,” she says, 
with a faint smile. “I will mar—” 

She finishes her sentence on his breast. 

Perfect happiness never lasts more than two 
seconds in this world; at the end of that time St, 
John’s doubts return. He puts her a little way 
from him, that she may be a freer agent. “Esther,” 
he says, “I half believe that you said ‘yes’ out of 
sheer fright; you thought I was poing to upbraid 
you; and I am aware” (with a half-smile) “that 
there are few things you would not do or leave undone 
to avoid a scolding; you did not say it readily, as if 

ou were glad of it. I know that you have only 

mown me three weeks, that I am not particularly 
likeable, especially by women, and that I always 
show to the worst possible advantage at home. 
I beg of you is, to tell me the truth: Do you like me, 
or do you not?” 

“T do like you.” be 

“Like is such a comprehensive word,” he says, 
with a slight, impatient contracting of his straight 
brows. ‘“ You like Mrs. Brown, I suppose, for wash- 
ing pad clothes?” 

‘T like you better than Mrs, Brown.” 

“J did not doubt that,” he answers, laughing; 
** probably you like me better than Sir Thomas, than 
my mother, than Constance, perhaps; but such lik- 
ing as that {would not stoop to pick off the ground, 
Imust be first or nowhere. Am I first?” 

No, you are not,” she answers, firmly. 

His countenance falls, as Cain’s did. 

“YT am not!” he repeats, in a constrained voice. 
‘Who is, then, may I ask?’ 

* Jack, my brother—he is, and always will be!’ 

Bah!” cries Gerard, laughing, and looking im- 
mensely relieved. ‘‘ How you frightened me! I be- 
lieve you did it on purpose, as you said to me about 
the Be this afternoon. After him, am I first?” 

Yes.’ 

“ Before-——-what’s his name?—the fellow_that 
bien such a remarkably good hand—before Bran- 

on?” 

‘Why do you always worry me about him?” she 
exclaims, angrily, turning away. 

‘““Why do you so strongly resent being worried 
about him?” retorts St. John, suspiciously, 

“Tt is wearisome to hear a person always h 
on one string,” she answers, coldly. ‘‘ Believe me 
or not, as you choose; but please spare me the 
trouble of these repeated and useless asseverations.” 

“TJ beg your pardon!” he says, his countenance 
aca and passing his arm round her -shrink- 
ing, hi Pn form. ‘I will never dig him wu 
again aslong asllive. Peacetohis ashes! Oh, darl- 
ing!” he continues, his voice changing to an em- 

hatic, eager, im jioned key—‘‘T have been so 
ittle used to hay things go as I wish that I can 
hardly believe it is Lthat am standing here. Pinch 
me, that Imay be sure that lam awake! Oh, Esther! 
is it really true? Can ee possibly be fond of me? 
So few people are! Not asoul in the wide world, I 
do believe, except ny oie mother, The girl that I 
told you about last ight ied in my arms, and let me 
kiss her as you are doing; she kissed me back age 
as youdo not do; I looked into her eyes, and they 
seemed true as truth itself, and all the while she 
was lying to me; my very touch must have been 
hateful to her, as it is to you, eal tall 

“You are always referring to that—that person,” 
says Esther, lifting great jealous eyes, and a mout 
like a ripe cleft cherry, through the misty twilight 
toward him. ‘I perceive that I am only a pis aller 
after all. If you had ceased to care for her you 
would have forgiven her lon ‘Oo, and have given 

ip measuring Som body elbe y her standard.’ 

TJ have forgiven her y and freely,” he answers 
magnanimously, and stan heart to heart with a 
woman 

‘“*___. fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky, 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms.” 


He may afford to be magnanimous. ‘TI not only 
er ai her, but hale down blessings on her own 
and her plunger’s ney, head. ‘0 be candid,” 
he ends, laughing, “* horses her a year ago. 
when I met her at Brainton Station, grown fat, with 
ared nose, and a tribe of squinting children, who, 
but for the finger of Providence interposing, it 
have been mine.” 

Speaking, he lays his lips upon the blossom of her 
sweet red mouth; but she, pricked with the sudden 
smart of recollected treachery, draws away from 


him, 

**Come,”’ she says, with a alight shiver, ‘Jet us go 
home. We shall get into dreadful disgrace as it is; 
what will Sir Thomas say?” 

“T can tell you beforehand,” says St. John, gayly; 
“he will say, with his usual charming candor, 2 
if we ask his opinion, we are a couple of fools to go 

ding about to strange churches just to see a par- 
cel of lighted candles and squeaking little boys and 
ponies munimeries; that, for his part, he has stuck 

his parish church for the last fifty years, and 
means to do so to the end of the chapter; and that, 
if we don’t. choose to conform to the rules of his 
house, etc.” 


Lila) 


“Does he always say the same?” asks Esther, 
smiling. 

“ Always. A long and affectionate study of his char- 
acter has enabled me to predicate with exactness 
what he will say on any given subject, Esther.” 

“ How do you know that my nameis Esther?” she 
asks, Deets» ‘*You have never heard any one call 
me so?” 

“Do you forget the fly-leaf of the prayer-book that 
—Hang it! Iwas on the point of uttering the for- 
bidden name!” 

Smiling, he looks for an answering smile from her, 
but finds none. 

“T have heard of noe as Esther Craven from my 
youth up,” he continues. “Before you came we 
speculated as to what ‘Esther’ Craven would be like; 
if was only when you arrived in propria persona that 
you rose into the dignity of ‘Miss’ Craven.” 

“T hate being called Esther,” she says, plaintively, 
with eyes down drooped to the lush-green grasses 
that bow and make obeisance beneath her quick 
feet; “it always makes me feel as if I were in dis- 
grace, Jack never calls me Esther unless he is 
vexed with me. Call me sie, please.” 

“Essie, then!” 

“Well?” 

“T think it right to warn you” (putting an arm of 
resolute possession, bolder than ever poor Brandon's 
had been, round her copEe figure—for who is there 
in these gray evening fields to witness the embrace?) 
—“‘T think i Bg cos to warn you that I may very pos- 
sibly grow like Sir Thomas in time; they tell me that 
Thave a look of him already. I do not see that my- 
self; but, even if that does come to pass, can you 
promise to like me even then?” 

“Fven then.” 

“T may ve Seite d—n the servants, and be 
upset for a whole evening if there are lumps in the 
melted butter; I may very probably insist on your 
playing backgammon with me every evening, and 

nsist, likewise, on your being invariably beaten. 
Can you bear even that?” 

“Even that.” 

They both laughed; but in Esther's laugh there is 
a ring of bitterness, which she herself hears, and 
wonders that he does not. 

As they near the house, they see thin slits of erim- 
son light through the dining-room shutters. Esther 
involuntarily quickens her pace. 

‘““Why are you in such a ?” he asks, his eyes 
shining eager with reproachful passion in the pas- 
sionless white starlight. ‘‘ Who knows? tomorrow 
we may be dead; pe Oye are as gods knowin, 
good and evil. walk has not been to you wha 
it has to me, or you would be in no haste to end it.” 

“J don’t suppose it has,” she answers, half ab- 
sently, with a sigh. " ‘ 

wena expected an eager disclaimer, and is disap- 

jointed. 
, “There fs be but one explanation of that,” he 
Says, angrily. . ; 

vie va ony knew—” begins Esther, with an un- 

certain half-inclination to confess, though late. 


“Tf you are going to tell me anything disagreea- - 


ble,” he says, quickly, putting his hand before her 
mouth, “‘stop! Tellme to-morrow, or the day after, 
but not now--not now! Let there be one day of my 
life on which I may look back and say, as God said 
when he looked back upon His new world, ‘ Behold, 
itis very good!’” 

She is silent. 

© And yet, perhaps, it would be better if I knew the 
end of your sentence; if I only knew—what?—how 
little you care about me?” - 

“You are mistaken,” she answers, roused into ve- 
hemence. ‘I love you so well, that I have grown 
hateful to myself!” and, having spoken thus oracu- 
larly, she raises herself on tiptoe, lifts two shy burn- 
ing lips to his, and kisses him voluntarily, Then, 
amazed at her own audacity, clothed with shame as 
with a garment, she tears herself out of his arms, asin 
delightful surprise he catches her to his heart, and 
flies with frenzied haste into the house. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tue sweetness of September is that of the last few 
days spent with a friend that goeth on a very long 
journey ; and we know not whether, when he return- 
eth, we shall go to meet him with outstretched arms, 
or shall smile up at him only through the eyes of the 
daisies that flower upon our straight green graves. 


upon the just and the unjust, ee ste et re plese 
ae 


Providence has seen fit to circle her dullpfair brows. 
“] think that you must have regretted being in 
such a hurry to run away from the garden and us,” 
she is saying, with a gentle smile of lady-like malice, 
to Esther, apropos of her yesterday’s misadventure. 
“Sitting in the shade eating nectarines is certain] 
pleasanter occupation than groveling on your hands 
and knees on @ mud-bank,” replies er, de- 


rely. 
manta: John is so terribly energetic!” says Miss 
Blessington, rather lackadaisically; “he would have 
walked me off the face of the long ago if Thad 


let him, 

Remembering the Chinese invitation, Esther can- 
not repress an involuntary smile. 

“What about St. John?” says the young man, en- 
tering, having caught his own name with that won- 
derful acuteness of hearing with which every one is 
endowed when himself is in question. a 

“Much better have stuck to your parish church, 
says Sir Thomas, brandis a large red-and-yellow 
bandana, which is part of the old English costume, 
“than gone scrambling heigh-go-mad over hedges 
ae ditches after new-fangled Puseyite mumme- 

les }”? 


Gera: his betrothed exchanged a glance of 
intallisenen’ Gerard is looking slightly sen ental; 
his head is alittle on one side; but on his discovering 
tate ae Colts a ese 
tu suddenly e ndic . 
ee cae are brillianter han their wont; her 
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cheeks are flushed with a deeper hue than the.crim- 
son lips of a foreign shell, but it is not the flush of a 
newly-departed sleep. e angel of slumber has 
passed by the portals of her brain, as the pesrorivg 
angel steph by the blood-pain' lintels of Israel. 
Thoughts sweeter than virgin Honey, thoughts bit- 
terer than gall, have kept her wakeful. Ere she 
went to bed, she spent. three hours in writing letters 
of dismissal to Brandon, and at the end left him un- 
dismissed. ‘‘ J cannot write it to him!” she cries 
sitting up in bed in the dark, and Singing out blin 

arms into the black nothingness around her; ‘ any- 
thing written sounds so h , 80 abrupt, so hard. 
I must. tell him myself very gradually and gently, 
and tell him how sorry I am, and beg him to forgive 
me, and cry—go down 6 my knees, perhaps, No; I 
should look such a fool if I did that! After all, no 
one cries long over spilt milk—least of allany one so 
sensible and utterly unimaginative as h Rove, dear 
Bob.” And with that, thinking in a araging, 
hold-cheap way of him and his love, she turns the 
pillow over to try and find a cooler place on the un- 
der side for her burning faceto rest on. . .. 

“Two eae names now Pp many 
mouths by three dissyllabic names are here ex- 
pressed,” reads Miss Blessington, with distinct 
gravity, after breakfast that morning, out of an 
acrostic book that lies on the work-table before her, 
while Esther sits opposite with pencil and paper, 
ready to_ write. down the products of the 
joint wisdom of their two minds. But the 
top of the pencil is being bitten. by the 
young scribe’s short white teeth, and her eyes 
are straying away absently—away through the open 
window and out to the sunshiny sward, where two 
of St. John’s dogs, forbidden by Sir Thomas, on 
pain of death, to set paw within the house, are 
rolling over one another, making abortive bites at 
each other’s hind legs, and waggishly, with much 
growling and mumbling, taking each other’s heads 
into their mouths, 

“That is the whole,” continues Constance. ‘t These 
are the proofs: a woman, a wise man, a king, a poet, 
a beauty!” 

Silence, 

“A woman!’’ says Miss Blessington, comttetr ety 
resting her smooth chin on her hand, and looking 
vaguely round at the cabinets and bi for inspira- 
tion. 

Esther makes no suggestion. 

‘A woman!” repeats Miss Blessington, raising her 
voice a little. 5 

Esther comes back to consciousness with a. little 
jump. “Oh! I hea your on; I don’t think I was 


attending. A—, what di we say ?? 
“A woman!” repeats Miss Blessington, for the 
third and last time. 


* \ woman!" echoes Esther, vacantly; “‘that is 
rather vague, is not it? There have been a good 
many women one way or another.” 


lomon?” answers Esther, glibly. 
‘“‘T said a dis-syllabie name,” remarks Constance, 


with gentle asperity. 
The door opens, and St, John enters. . 
“Tellus a wise man’s name!” ‘‘ Who was @ wise 


man?” cry they both in a breath. 

** Solomon!” replies St. John, brilliantly. 4 

“So I said,” says Esther, smiling; “ but, unluckily, 
it-must be a fwvo-syllabled wise man, I’m afraid that 
it would be disrespectful to abbreviate him into Sol- 

wouldn’t it? 

“One ought to be provided with a Bible, a Lem- 
priere, and an Encyclopedia, before one attempts to 
grapple with these devices of Satan,” says Gerard, 
sitting down on the arm of the sofa beside Con- 
stance and looking over her shoulder. 

“A woman! o is the woman?” 

“We have not found out yet.” 

“A king! Whois the king?” 

““We have not found out yet." 

“You seem to be on the hig: -road to success,” 
says he, laughing, and throwing himself back la- 


‘We have only just begun,” says Miss Blessington, 
a@ little reproachfully.. “You and Miss Craven are 
always so impatient.” * 

“There are a great many two-syllabled king’s 
names,”’ says Esther, with a pees effort to look 
intelligent and interested: “Edward, Henry, Louis, 
Ahab, , Joash!” 

“TJ dare say it is one of those Jewish kings,” says 
Constance, reflectively; ‘they are always fond of 
introducing Bible names into acrostics. Is there a 
Bible anywhere about, St. John?” 

St. John walks slowly around the well-laden ta- 
bles; looks over Viale its Soak ag Dore’s ‘‘Elaine,”’ 
Flaxman’s “Dante;” but in vain. He comes back, 
and shakes his head. j 
and fetch one,” says Constance, rising 
with noiseless grace, and rustling softly away among 
the console-tables. i 

“May she Gra bee occupied in searching the Scrip- 
tures for a dissyllabic king!’ cries Gerard, drawin 
along breath, and yawning as the door closes behin 


her. 
“T am glad she is gone,” says Esther, looking 
rather embarrassed, ‘as I have something to say to 


“Say on.” 
“T must go home to morrow,” she coritinues, draw- 
ing hideous faces and wooden-legged-cows on her bit 


of paper. . 

“are you beginning to try experiments on me al- 
ready? he ben incredulously” leaning his folded 
arms on the little table which forms a barrier be- 
tween them. { 

“No; but. re hare SOAPS a letter from Jack this 

which— 
me ch you are going to read to me?” 
“Oh, no—no!” she answers hastily, putting her 


hand in involuntary protection over her pocket; ‘it 
—it—wouldn’t interest you.” (it would have inter- 
him rather too much.) “He seems to be miss- 
ing me a good deal,” 
*Be honest,” says St. John, stretc out his 
hand and taking hers captive, pencil and all. “Does 
he miss you as much asTs di 


“More, a good yee I should say,” she replies, 
looking up with an arch smile; “TI don't make your 
tea, and order your dinner, and darn your socks. 
One, two, three, four weeks,” continues she, mark- 


ing each number with her slender flugers on the 


table. “Ihave actually been here nearly a month, 
and (with a half-absent sigh), “‘do you know, the 
very day I left home, I told them—?” 

*“ Who’s them?” 

She blushes furiously. ‘‘ Them—did I say them? 
Oh! I meant him, of ecourse—Jack.”’ : 

‘“Does he always talk of himself in the plural, like 
a king or areviewer?”’ 

“Nonsense!” cries Esther, pulling away her hand. 
rather impatiently. ‘‘Do you never make slips of 
the tongue?” 

: nequemyys Well, you must write and tell them” 
(with a laughing emphasis on the them) “that they 
must get some_one élse to darn their socks, for that 
you have found something better to do.” 

“Teould not have anything better,” she answers, 
reddening with indignation, “* You don’t understan 
about Jack, or you would not make jokes!” 

‘It is a fault ’m not often guilty, oi; being funny 
never was my besetting sin,” he answers, dryly. 
“Essie, whenever you do go home, I have a great 
mind to go with Artes you will invite me.” 

“Oh, no, don’t!’’ she cries, with involuntary eager- 
ness, the pencil dropping between her fingers. 

“T believe _you. are ashamed of me,” he says, 

> Wi off to the window to hide the flush 
o igus which is invading his weather-worn 
cheeks. 
_ “Ashamed of myself more likely,” she cries, jump- 
up suddenly and following i 
ing up ada 1, d following him. 


“You fine gentlemen do not understand the 
‘short and simple annals of the poor.’”’ 


she answers, with a forced laugh. ‘*You would 
probably be in the position of Mother Hubbard’s 
singularly ill-used dog: 
‘When you came there 
The cupboard was bare.’ ” 

“Youthink Cea te like gout, must be heredi- 
tary,’ says Gerard, laughing again, and yet looking 
very tender withal—not with the puling, milk-and- 
water tenderness of a green love-sick boy, but with 
the condensed, stro passion of a world-worn, 
world-tainted, half world-weary ‘grown man. 

_ ‘There are other reasons, too,” says Essie, droop- 

ing her eyelids, over which the small blue veins— 
“wandering, leave a tender stain *— 

with a maiden’s shyness, under the new-known fire 

of a lover's . 

‘What other reasons?” 

“Thave never mentioned anything about you to 
Jack!” she answers, twisting her one paltry 
round her finger. “I don’t suppose he is aware o! 
your existence, unless he has bought a new ‘ baron- 
er since I left home—a piece of extravagance 
that I do not think he is likely to have been guilty 
of; and he would think it so odd if I were to appear 
suddenly on the scene, dragging you in tow.” 

“That would be boat exp! ,” replies. St. 
John, vely, “poeta 3 imself up, and looking 
rather too conscious of the eight centuries of Nor- 
man blood in his strong veins. “TI mupbone that a 
man may be allowed to travel for a few hours in 
company with his future wife without any one be- 
ing straight-laced Sapa or behind the world 


enough, to eall it odd! a 
with a dream; 
I think not. I shall 


our future wife!” she re 
mournful smile, ‘‘AmTI chat 
never be your wife,” she says, a look of melancholy 
inspiration crossing and darkening as a traveling 
cloud crosses and darkens the blue eyes of a June 
brook, the sweeter red and sweeter white of her litile 
piquante face, 

“Do you know any just_cause or impediment why 
you should not be?” he asks, gayly. 

“None,” she answers, shuddering a little, as she 
has got into the habit of doing lately—“ except” 
(throwing herself impulsively into his glad arms) 
“that it would make me so intolerably happy!” 

There is a pause—a little, brief pause—in which 
that shyest, fleetest-winged of earth's visitants— 
Bapoincss. folds her pinions and settles down for a 
Lee minute on two beating, trembling human 

earts, 

“Do i know,” continues Essie, after a while, 
rais! erself, and looking up, with tears glisten- 
ing, like dew on the autumn grass, upon her long 
swart lashes—‘‘do you know t,ina book I was 
reading the other day, I met this sentence; ‘Le bon- 
heur sur terre est un crime puni de mort comme le 
genie, comme la divinite?’ 1+ has haunted me ever 
since hxeat ae 

“As far as that goes,he answers, thoughtfully. 
“there is nothing in this world that ig not_ punished 
with death, except Death himself. Well (smiling 
fondly, and stro ng her ruffled, scented love-locks), 
“may I come? may I be Mother Hubbard's dog?” ~ 

a y do you want to come now particularly?” 
she asks in rather a troubled voice. 

“Because I am a cow: *” he answers, Jaughing 
—‘‘because Ilike a quiet life, and I imagine thai 
there will be equity. weather here when I announce 
my intention of taking you as a helpmeet for me.” 

‘Lam a mesalliance,” 1 suppose she answers, 
rather sadly. ‘“‘ What will Si omas say to you? 
Anything very bad?” 

“Oh, nothing out of the war, answers Gerard, 
with a careless . “He will’call me an ass, and 
tell me that I always was, from a boy, the biggest 
fool he ever came across; where I got it from he 
eannot ine; and that, for his part, hell wash 
his hands of me: and he'll probably conclude with a 
threat of cul me off with a shi ry 

“And will he?” asks Esther, quickly, looking up 
eager-eyed, partedlip 

Why do you ask?” said the young man, sharply. 

“Do you think that I want to marry abeggur?” 

inquires she, playfully, not detecting his edaninion. 
You need not be alarmed,” he re lies, coldly, and 

his arms slacken their fond hold a little. “‘He will 

not, for the very excellent reason that he cannot.” 

The door-handle, turning, rattles. With one spring 
Esther returns to her seat—to her deserted cows ani 
impossible profiles. St. John looks out of the win- 
dow. No transformation scene at Drury Lane could 
be more complete. 

“Ahab—Jehu—Zimri—Omri—Joash!” recites Miss 
PicertntOp, entering, with an open Bible in her 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
“JT am afraid you must think it very rude of us, 


leaying you alone on the last evening of your visit,” 
says Miss Blessington next day to Esther, as the two 
girls stand together in the conservatory, picking bits 
of heliotrope and maidenhair,and regardless of the 
ten and twenty little pots that their long gowns have 
knocked down; ‘but, you see, it is such a long-stand- 
ing engagement, and we can so seldom induce Sir 
Thomas to.go to a ball, that we really could hardly 
get out of it.” 

she paNese politely, with that friendly suavity that 
one feels on the ultimate and penultimate days of 
their stay to a guest that one is glad to be rid of. 

“‘Oh, never mind me,” says Essie, lightly; “T can 
always amuse myself; and, besides, it will be very 
near M bed-time by the time you go.”’ 

ory “4 intend me to go with them,”’ St. John had 
said to her over-night, apropos of this ball, ‘‘and of 
course I intend it too; only some prophetic instinct 
tells me that my head will begin to ache prodigious- 
ly toward dressing-time. Iam half divided between 
that and toothache, only that I suppose the latter ne- 
cessitates the stimulating of acute bodily torture, 
and subjects one to unlimited offers of boiled figs, 
hop-bags, laudanum, and the Lord knows what.” 

erard had found his betrothed stubborner than 
he had expected. as to her expressed resolution of 
de . Looking at the childish roundness of her 
soft face, at the dewy meekness of her heavenly 
eyes, he had fancied her malleable by his hand, as 
clay by the potter’s; and so, in most things, she 
would have been. In most things, it was to her easier 
to yield than to resist—less trouble—and, besides, it 

leased ple; but in the one prime passion of her 
ife, her love for her brother, you might as well try 
to move the Tower of London with your finger and 
thumb as to stirher. After half an hour of argu- 
ments, persuasions, caresses, St, John is constrained 
vexedly to own to himself that in that young, faith- 
ful heart dover-love holds as yet only the second place. 
The sole concession he could win from her was that 
of one day, the day of the ball. ; 

“We may imagine the clock put on thirty io 
and ourselves already in possession,”’ he says, laugh- 
ing—‘ only minus the gout and wrinkles and specta- 
ee we shall also have come into possession of by 
them” ‘ f 3 . ‘ 3 " 

“What the devil do people mean,” said Sir Thom- 
as, entering the morning-room that evening after 
seaeerits his hair ee as up into a a age 
too, and tugging away ata e pair of whi i 
gloves, off ‘whic he has already succeeded in burst- 
ing both buttons, “‘ dragging a man away from his 
own fireside to see a lot of fools cutting capers, and 
flourishing their heels in each other’s faces?” 

From Sir Thomas's description one would imagine 
that the Cancan was habitually danced at the balls 
he frequents. " 

The door opens, and Miss Blessington makes her 
appearance, looking, not vain or conscious, but 

mily defiant of ay one to make a better—a tri- 
umph of lace and tulle and flowers, and milk-white 
fh and grand, cold eurves and contours. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” cries Essie, clasping her 
little hands, with the unaffected admiration of one 
handsome woman for another. ‘I know it is rude 
to make personal remarks; but is not she Lady 
Gerard?” 

“Tt is Bo dress,”’ replies miladi, whose un- 
wieldy bi not even the cunningest of Parisian 
couturieres has been able to fashion into anythin 
nearer than an approximation to any shape at all; 
“but I_never think that Elise’s taste is as good as 
Jane Clark's used to be.” 

Constance has walked to a pior-giase, 200, is exam- 
ining with anxiety a bite that a gnat has been sav- 
age enough to inflict on her face, a little under the 
lower lip, and which has been disturbing her wonted 
composed serenity ever since 3 P, M., when the catas- 
we i nh?” she asks, turning with 

“Does ow muc she with a 
concerned, serious look to Esther. 

“Oh, no! hardly at all.” 

“TJ think I will put a little bit of sticking-plaster on 
it,” she continues, gravely’ “It will only look like a 
patch, and patches are always so becoming.” 

* Let_me go and get you a bit!” cries Essie, good- 
naturedly, running off. 

When she returns, Sir Thomas is saying, fussily: 
“Now, why is not that boy dressed? ways 
same! Alwayslate! Never in time for anything!” 

“He is not coming, Sir Thomas; he has got a 
headache, and is gone to lie down—at least, he said 
so,” replies Constance, coldly, but casting a scruti- 
nizing glance at, Esther (who is deftly, with a small 

r of scissors, cutting out a little circle of stick- 
ing plaster) as she speaks, _ 

‘Beate and nonsense!’’ cries “that boy’s”’ papa, 
angrily—‘‘a pack of lies! A fine Miss Molly you 
have made of your son, miladi! He'll be atria of 
going out shooting next for fear of getting his feet 
we 4 


“Ts that about the right size?” inquires Esther, 
timidly, raising a pair of guilty pink cheeks, and ex- 
hibiting the result of her labors on the point of the 


scissors. 
“Good God! miladi, do take that pleeuy long tail 
of file up! How the devil can I help treading 
on. it?’ 


These are the last sweet words of Sir Thomas, as he 
follows wife and ward into the carriage. They are 
gone, and Essie sits down in the large empty room to 
await the resurrection of her lover. The sort of shy 
half-fear which always assails her at his expected 
approach comes over her more strongly than ever. 
A distant door bangs faintly somewhere about the 
house; then another nearer. “He is coming!” she 
says to herself, and the quick blood rushes tingling 
to her fingers’ ends. 

It is a hot night, and the tall French wines 
stand unshuttered and open. Some impulse of Limid 
coquetry urges her to flee from before him: she is 
ashamed that he should see the plain letters of joy 
written on her face at his coming: she would fain 
have yet a few moments of the happiness of ex- 

tancy, to whose delights those of reality are but 
seldom comparable. From the terrace a flight of 
stone steps leads down, with many a twist, the 
mere. Ina minute, Essie has runhghtly down, and 
is standing by the water’s edge. 

The dahlias are nodding their round Srotey heads. 
and the sentinel hollyhocks. stand up stiff and 
pompous, with their clustered flower-spikes—rulers 
and lawgivers among the gen ng e; the little 
ripples are biting with playful tooth the low sedge- 
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banks, and the tall bulrush-forests, whence the coot 
and water-hen families sailed out into life in the warm 
spring weather. To and fro rock the heavy, lazy 
water-lily leaves, whose bloom-time is past two 
months ago. Through her garden, the sky, the high 
moon walks stately, holding her silver lamp, in whose 
light all things shine deliciously. 

issie stands entranced. It seems to her like the 
intermediate residence of some happy soul, freed 
from the world’s toil and moil, shrived from sin, 
emancipated from life, where it should dwell in tem- 
pered bliss till that last day when heaven’s brighter 
glories, stronger raptures, should burst upon and 
clothe it for aye. She strolls along the narrow 
gravel-path, bathing her hands with childish delight 
in the moonbeams, and then stoops and picks u 
two or three little stones that the night’s sweet al- 
chemy has gifted with a bright, short glory not 
their own, So stooping, she hears a man’s quick, 
firm foot running down the garden-steps. She raises 
herself, and R008 to meet him with ‘a moonlight- 
colored smile on herface. ‘“Aren’t the lovely?” 
ae holding up her pebbly treasures for him to 
look at, 4 

Not speaking, he takes the little pink palm, stones 
and all, into his hand, and looks into her face; and 
then, as if yielding to a temptation that he hates, 
that he would fain resist, and to which, being over- 
strong, he must yet succumb, he snatches her to his 
breast, and kisses her fiercely—eyelids, lips, and 
neck—with a violence he is himself hardly conscious 


of. 

Stop!” she cries, surprised, half shocked, pushing 
him away from her. “‘ What do you mean? You 
frighten me!” 

He recollects himself instantly, and releases her. 
“Tt és alarming being kissed, especially when you 
are not used to it,” he answers, with a sneer. 

She looks up at himin blank astonishment. Has 
he gone mad? Is it the moonlight that has given 
him that white, wrothy look? 

“Something has happened!’ she says, quickly. 
“What is it? tell me.” 

“ Oh! nothing—a mere bagatelle!” he replies, with 
a little, bitter laugh. “It is only that I have been 
hearing a pleasant piece of news.” 

“What is it?” 

“Only that an acquaintance of mine is going to be 
married.” 

“Ts if an acquaintance of mine, too?” 

* About the most intimate you have, I should say: 
yourself, in fact!” 

“Ts that news?” she asks, trying to smile. “I am 
going to be married—am not I—to you?” 

“Tam not aware that my name is—Brandon,” he 
answers, coldly, while his sorrowful, fierce eyes go 
through her heart like poisoned arrows, 

She turns her head aside and groans. A great 
vague darkness blots out the broadl moon, and the 
stars’ thick cohorts; the bright water beside her 
grows black as hell’s sluggish rivers. 5 

He had not known how much he had been buoyed 
up by hope till that mute gesture of hers bid him de- 


spair. 

“Té’s true, then?”’ he asks, in a voice of sharp rage 
and anguish, wes a of the white wonder of 
her arm, on which his fingers, unwittingly cruel, 
leave crimson prints. 

“Ts what true?” she asks, faintly, trying for yet a 
little longer to stave off Fate, to push away Nemesis, 
with her weak woman-fingers. 

“That you are—God! am I choking?—engaged to 
Brandon?” 

“T was once,”’ she falters under her breath. 

* How long ago?” 

“When first I came here." 

* And since then you have written to break it off?” 
he asks, while a tone of joyful hope vibrates in his 
deep voice. 

“No, I have not,” she answers, in a frightened 
whisper. 

St. John’s face gathers blackness. “I am to un- 
derstand, then,’ he resumes, in a constrained voice, 
out of which the man’s strong will keeps the pent 
Vg ne from bursting forth, ‘that you belonged to 

im atthe time when I kept you out of bed one 
night to listen to an interesting chapter in my own 
pt i 

“Yes. 


“And when, in reply to my inquiries, you denied 
having any connection beyond common acquaint- 
ance with—with him?” 

“ Yes. ” 

** And when you were good enough to overlook all 
hag obstac! es, and to consent to marry me?” 

‘Yes. 


The little catechism ended, the last cobweb of 
doubt torn away, they stand dumb. Esther’s guilty 
head sinks down on her breast as a flower’s head 
sinks overladen with rain. Suddenly she looks up 
and stretches out her arms. Speak to me!” she 
says, huskily. “Curse me! strike mé! callme some 
bad name!—only speak!” 

““T wish to God you were a man!” he answers, in 
ahard, low voice; while his straight brows draw 
together into one dark line across his face, and his 
lips look white and thin under his mustache. 

“That you might i/ me!” she says, incoherent 
with excitement. “Well, killme now! If revenge 
is so pleasant to you, I give you leave!”” 

“Tet us have no heroics, please,” says he con- 
temptuously; ‘you don’t appear to be aware that 
it is not the fashion for English gentlemen to mur- 
der woman who make fools of them. It may be a 
sensible practice, butitis at present confined to the 
tiers etat,” 

Having spoken, he makes a slight movement to 
depart. 

‘Are you going to give me up?” she cries, 
smiting her hands together and forgetting in her 
great dismay to reflect whether the remonstrance 
accorded well with her dignity or not. 

*T have no claim upon you!” he answers, icily. 

“What do you mean?” she cries, passionately, 
“You are unjust. There could be nothing too bad 
for him to_say of me, but what injury have I 
done you? You oughtto thank me and praise me 
for having been wicked and dishonorable and double- 
dealing for your sake,” 


“For my sake!’ he repeats, with a sardonic. 


smile. “I am hardly so conceited as to take if 
personally.” 

“What do you mean?” she asks, quickly. “If I 
did not do it for your sake, for whose did 1?” 


He is silent. 

“Do you mean,” she inquires slowly, her cheeks 
paling to the whiteness of snowdrops blowing, “ that 
you think I gave him up because I wanted to be a 
grand lady—because I wanted to have all these fine 
things” (ooking round at the flowering gardens, at 
the broad lake, at the stately house shimmering in 
the moonshine) “‘ belonging tome?” 

Still he holds his peace. 

“Ts that what you meant?” she repeats, urgently. 

*T meant,” he says, looking up, his eyes flashing 
with a hard metallic gleam, “that you thought a 
rich man a better investment thana poor one, and, 
being equally and conveniently indifferent to both, 
you thought it wisest to select the former.” 

“Tf such is your ae of me,” she says, turning 
away indignantly, ‘I don’t wonder at your being in 
such a hurry to be rid of me!’ 

He looks askance at her outof the corners of his 
eyes. She has hidden her face in her hands, but by 
the panting breast and heayed white shoulder he 
sees that she is weeping—that a storm of sobs is 
shaking her childish frame. 

“T am in a hurry to be rid of you!” he says, 
harshly, heeraen | himself against her. ‘‘ From a wo- 
man who could throw a man over with the de- 
liberate, cold-blooded heartlessness you have done, 
pee may well sing ‘Te Deum’ for being rescued in 
‘ime. 

She flings up her little head proudly, and the dusk 
splendor of her eyes blazes through great tears. 
** Listen to me!” she says, laying, old of his arm 
with one small, burning hand. ‘I am a bad girl, I 
know, but I am not the calc eene mercenary 
wretch you take me for. I tell you honestly that 
the first day I came here—I had never been staying 
at a great house before—I thought it must be plea- 
sant to live in large rooms, and have gilt and ormolu 
and fine pictures about one, and to have carriages 
and horses and servants, and not be obliged to think 
twice before one spent sixpence; and I thought, too ” 
(her long neck droops, and she blushes painfully as 
she makes the confession) “ what a pity it was that 
I was already engaged, for that otherwise; as I was 
pretty, you might have taken a fancy to me—” She 
stops, choked with maiden shame. Upon his averted 
face an enduring flush, like a hectic autumn leaf’s, 
burns red and angry. 

** But as soon as [saw you, almost,” she continues, 
commanding her tears with great difficulty—* as 
soon as you spoke to me, all such thoughts went out 
of my head. I don’t know why they did,” she says, 
pst y “You were not particularly pleasant or 
civil, did not think you good-looking, and you give 
me the idea of being ill-tempered; but” (with a sigh) 
“one cannot reason about that sort of t) ing. I be- 
gan to think so much about what you were, that Ifor- 
got to'remember what you had.” 

He makes no comment upon her confession. 

—— Do you believe me?” she asks, eagerly, her little 
ges pentane their clasp upon his coat-sleéve. 

Still he is dumb. 

“Do you?” she repeats, excitedly, the quick 
breath Ressine to and fro, pantingly, across the 
threshold of her crimson lips. 

“Why do you insist on mare me uncivil?” he 
says, With a sarcastic smile. ‘Ido not believe you. 
I dare say you fancy that you are telling truth; but 
if another man were to come on the scene with a 
few thousands a year more, and a higher position in 
the social scale, you would enact the same part over 
again. Women must be true to their instincts; those 
who are bent on rising must kick down the ladder by 
ae they have climbed; it is an irreversible 

jaw. 

‘You are mistaken,” she says, eagerly. ‘I have 
no desire to climb; if I came here wit) any silly, 
childish idea that rich people were os than poor 
ones, Ihave been quite disillusioned. Bob * (how 
oddly the little unromantic name comes in among 
her heroies!)—‘ Bob is a pepe man than you are. 
though he is only a lieutenant in a foot-regiment, and 
has next to nothing to live upon.” , 

“T have no doubt that Bob” (with a little sneering 
emphasis on the monosyllable) “is in all respects a 
very superior person to me,” says St, John, with a 
bitter, pale smile, like a little gleam of wrathful sun- 
light on a day of east wind and clouds and driving 
sleet. 
“T quite agree with you,” she answers hastily, her 
grees eyes flashing angry, like unwonted meteors 

at blaze fitful in the winter sky, “and I wish to 
Heaven I had never left bim!” 

“Over Gerard’s features.a spasm, contracting and 
puckering them, passes ugly and painful; his hands 
clinch themselves in the mightiness of his effort 
to govern his smitten soul. “ Thatis easily remedied,” 
he answers, after a little pause, in a clear, cold 
voice. ‘‘Why should not you go back to him as you 
came? There is no reason why he should ever hear 
of this—this episode, this interlude, this farce.” 

“And vee think that I am to be bandied about like 
a bale of goods!’’ she cries, stornfully, voice trem- 
bling and ACN tee with passion. “ You are like 
the woman in the Judgment of Solomon, who said, 
‘Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it!’ You 
love me! You never did!” 

‘*Perhaps not,” he answers, with slow difficulty; 
“perhaps what floved was my ideal that I fancied 
had found in you, and, when 1 found I was mistaken, 
perhaps the love went, too! My God! Iwishithad!’ 

Ehrousy the proud calmness of his voice penetrates 
atone of bitter, unwilling tenderness. earing it, 
her whole soul is melted into fresh, quick tears. 

“Tt is not my ideal, or any one else's, that I lovein 
oul” she cries, stretching out eager white arms 
oward him; ‘it is yourself—your very self! Oh,if 

I could but tear out my heart and show it you! Oh! 
Way won't you believe me?” 

é looks at her—looks at the innocently-wooing 
arms, at the tear-stained, dimpled, tremulous face— 
and feels his resolution wasting away like wax before 
the fire, as Samson’s wasted away in Delilah’s lap. 
He turns his eyes away across the cool, silvere 
flood, and hardens his heart against her. 

“Why cannot you?” she repeats, in her sweet, 


| vibrating voice. 


“ Because I have not the faith that removes moun- 
tains,” he answers, harshly; “because a thing must 
be probable, or at least possible, before I can give 
credit to it; because I'am unable to understand 
how, for a man whom you confess to havin 
thought ill-looking, ill-tempered, and ill-mannered, 
you could, out of pure terested love, throw 


4 


over one to whom you must, at least, have pretend- 
ed to be sincerely attached.” 

“T never pretended anything of the kind,” she 
answers, vehemently, ‘* ou don’t believe me 
ask him. I was engaged to him necause he seemed 
unhappy, and because I did not see any particular 
reason why I should not, and because he asked me.” 

Through all his bitter, surging wrath, St. John can 
hardly forbear a smile. “ And you became engaged 
to him because he seemed unhappy, and_ because I 
did not see any particular reason why I should not, 
and because he asked me.” 

Through all his bitter, surging wrath, St. John can 
hardly forbear a smile. “And you became engaged 
to me because I asked you?” he says, dryly. ‘* At 
that rate, there is no reason why the number of your 
aspirants should not be increased ad infinitum.’ 

he turns away from him, suffocated with shame, 
indignation forcing back her crowding tears. 

* And were you going to play the play out to the 
end, may I ask, and marry us both?” he inquires, in 
the same cutting key. 

No woman can stand being sneered at: she much 
Hike haying the tables and chairs flung at her 

ead. 

“Do you think it manly or witty to jeer at me,” 
cries ‘Essie, stung almost to madness by his taunts, 
“because I have been fool enough to desert for you 


/& man worth a hundred of you?’ 


Gerard stands motionless in the moonlight, with 
folded arms, and a chill, painful smile on his stern 
mouth. “TI have already announced my conviction of 
his Petey ete and have advised you to return to 

© Says. 

“Do you mean really?” asks Essie, her wild, wide 
eyes flaming in half-incredulous fear on his face. 

“IT do,” he answers, with icy steadiness. 

*“And you have done with me altogether?” she 
says, brokenly, her tears forcing their way through 
her slight, shelding fingers; and falling one after 
another, slow and heavy, on the stones at her feet, 
“Serve me right !—serve me TA 

Once again, intoxicated by her great fairness, he 
goes nigh to pardoning her; once again his obstinate 
will comes to his aid. “If I were to marry you 
now,” he says, resolutely, my life would be onelong 
suspicion; I should love you madly, and should dis- 
believe in you.” 

With that, and his saying he should love her 
madly,.a little cree ing ope steals warmly about 
her heart. ‘Why should you disbelieve in me?” she 
asks, putting out a timid, peace-making hand. 

“Because a faith once broken can never be 
mended,” he answers sternly—‘it may be patched 
up, but a patched faith will not do to go through life 
with; because a woman who has deceived a man 
once for one object may deceive hima second time 
for another. Ishould never,” hesays (words coming 
quicker and emotion deepening as he proceeds) 
“look in your sweet eyes without thinking I re: 
some treachery in them; I should never press your 
heart against mine without fearing that it was beat- 
ing for some one else.” 


Be 
“T see you are bent on misconstruing every word 
I say,” she says, hopelessly, and yet with a little 
pgtulent movement, ot shoulder and head, ‘‘and so 
‘IL hold my tongue. : 
‘He ad at her, not relentingly, but with infinite 
sadness, a erase aush h, Bee mstance had left 
me in my Foo! ‘aradise e says. 4 . 
he Constance!” exclaim s Esther, quickly. ‘‘ Was it 
she that you?” ‘. : 
“Tt was,” ie answers, quietly; “she heard it this 
mornings she was annoyed with me for not going to 
the ball, and chose this ingenious, and, I must say, 
complete mode of revenge.” a ad 
“What, had I done to her?” says Essie, bringin; 
her two hands together sharply, and looking upw: 
to heaven's great, black, blue floor above her— 


“Thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,” 


“What had I done to her?” she says, in a sort of 
wonder, ‘that she should do me such a mischief?” 

Looking at her as she stands with upturned eyes, 
like some sweet prayerful saint or penitent Magda- 
len, drawn by @ cunning hand that has been re- 
solved some three centuries back into elemental 
dust—dust that has stopped a bunghole, perhaps, 
like Alexander’s—Gerard’s resolution breaks a little: 
not his resolution of parting from her—ihat remains 
firm as ever—but his power of so parting with non- 
chalant coldness. “Child!” he cries, a little roughly, 
and yet with a half-groan, placing a hand heavily on 
each of her shoulders—‘‘child! why are. you so 
pretty? If it was your nature to be deceitful and 
underhand, why could not you be ugly, too? Your 
beauty is the one thing about you that I believe in, 
and it- drives me distracted!” 

“And ie she answers, with a melancholy smile, 
“you told me, just now, very calmly, to go hack th 
—to him: you seemed to contemplate with great 
equanimity the prospect of see me and my dis- 
tracling beauty” fwith a bitter emp ) “in another 
man’s possession.” _, i 

You are mistaken,” he answers, with quick vio- 
lence, “By God’s help, T'll never see you again 
after to-night.” 

Hearing that heavy sentence, her knees tremble 
beneath her a little; @ Momentary dimness comes 
over her eyes; Yoice, ja ed and heart seem to sus- 
pend their functions. No word of protest, of lamen- 

tion, of entreaty, CHosSes her whitened lips, 

“What right have I to be with you?” he asks, in- 
dignantly—“1, who cannot see you without coveting 


‘tempt. 
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you? What right havelto steal another man’s wife, 
any more than his horse or his money?” 

“Let me go, then,” she auswers, with a low, moan- 
ing si “since it must be so. You know what is 
right etter than Ido, Good-by!”’ 

*Good-by!” he answers, very shortly, and turns 
away his head sharply, thatonly the lake and the stars 
may see the distortion that the passion of that part- 
ing is working on his face. 

* Say you forgive me before I go!” says the tender, 
tremulous voice, that might unman a hero—might 
unsaint:an anchorite—as she lingers yet a little min- 
ute beside him. é 

“Why should I say what is not true?” he asks, 
turning round roughly upon her. ‘‘I don’t forgive 
you, and never shall, either in this world or the next,” 

“You must!’ she says, sobbingly, the words 
coming a little wildly through a tempest of tears. ‘'T 
cannot go unless you do; if I went now, I should re- 
member you all my life as youare to-day; to-day 
a cg out all the happy hours we have been to- 
gether 

For allanswer, he turns away from her, and buries 
his face in his hands. 

‘Look at me kindly once again!” she says, calm- 
ness growing out of her strong emotion, putting up 
her two small hands, and trying to draw his away 
from before his hidden face. “I may be very wick- 
ed; I suppose I am—as you say so—mean, under- 
hand, deceitful; but-yet, forthe sake of what is gone, 
look at me “kindly once again; that won’t hurt you, 
as it is for the very last time!” 

Still Gerard remains speechless—not from obsti- 
nacy, but because he cannot command his voice; 
and his pride revolts against speaking shakily, qua- 
veringly, like an hysterical woman ora paralytic 
old‘man. 

“Tf I were a thief or a murderer,” she says, indig- 
nantly, withdrawing her hands, “you could not 
turn from me with greater loathing!” 

“You are a murderer!” he answers, with fierce 
vehemence, looking at her once again as she had 
asked him--looking at her with wrathful, reluctant 
passion, but not kindly. ‘You have murdered m 
whole future—my ore my belief in woman, in trut. 
—my everything of life but what is merely animal. 
If you had murdered my body, I could have forgiven 
you much more easily. Time or disease must have 
done that sooner or later, but now—” He stops 
abruptly. 

“Tf Lam » murderer, Iam a suicide too,” she re- 
plies, with a smile more tearful than her tears. 

‘St. John,” she says, earnestly, “‘don’t you know 
that people always attend to dying requests, how- 
ever foolish and unreasonable they may be? This 
of mine is a dying request, for after to-night I shall 
be dead to you. Say, ‘ Essie, I forgive you.” 

“What is it to you whether I forgive you or not?” 
he inquires, swllenly, with a certain savage pulling 
and biting of his mustache. “Are you mistaking 
me for Brandon again? Why should two indifferent 
acquaintance like us go through the farce of beg- 
ging each other’s pardons?) What are we to one 
another?” 

“ Nothing,” she answers, calmly; ‘‘ you need not 
be so eager to remind me of that; my memory needs 
no refreshing; but we Aave been something—do what 
you will, you cannot take that away from me—so for 
aaa of that ‘have been,’ say you forgive 

** falsehoods don't pass my lips so gibly as they 
do yours,” he answers, doggedly. “If I were to say 
‘I forgive'you’* a thousand times, I should be no 
nearer the doing it. Good-by!” he says again, ab- 
ruptly, putting out his hand, feeling that the strain 
is reat for him, and that, if it last much longer, 
he, being but human, will break under it. Her an- 
swering farewell is to fling herself upon his breast. 

“T can no more say ‘good-by,’” she says, despér- 
ately, in a passionate whisper, * than Cs ean say ‘I 
forgive you.’ St, John, take me back; try me once 
again! I know Tought not to say it—that it is undig- 
nified, unwomanly, perhaps—but I cannot see my 
everything going away from me without reaching 
out a hand to stop it. Oh, my darling! give me one 
more trial!” : 

Her arms cling about his brown throat close as the 
bindweed clings about the hedges in sultry August; 
her white, warm breast heaves and pants against his, 
as the sea heaves and pants against the shore’s 
tawny sides; her eyes, impassioned as only 


dark eyes can be — alluring, despairing —flame + 
into his eyes, and down through his eyes into 
his heart. Prisoned in those sweet, frail fetters, he 
feels strength and name and fame ebbing from him, 
as Merlin’s ebbed under Vivien’s wily charm. 

‘Is not it better to be tricked by such a woman,” 
Passion whispers, “‘than to spend long zeons of un- 
swerving fidelity with one less maddeningly fair? 
Were not such moments of ecstacy very cheaply pur- 
chased, even by years of suspicion and deceit?” But 
Will and Honor push her back with their strong right 
hands. ‘‘She has deceived you once, and therefore 
she will deceive you twice. She is enacting ¢his 
melodrama on your breast; she may enact the next 
on another man’s. Put her away !—put her away!” 

Hearkening to them, he, with a groan as of one 
that teareth out his right eye, with relentless fin- 

ers unfastens her arms from about his neck. 
* Your darling!” he says, contemptuously; “you are 
forgetting whom you are addressing !*? 

**T am, indeed,” she answers, with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling; “but it is a mistake that one does 
not make twice in a lifetime.” 

“YT hope not,” he answers, taking refuge in surly 
rudeness from the almost overflowing temptation to 
fall at her feet/and say: ‘‘ Essie, come to me! deceive 
me! outwit me! overreach me! do what you piense; 
T cannot help it! If there were.a thousand Brandons 
and ten thousand treacheries between us, 1 must be 
yours, and you must bemine!” |. 

“T have degraded myself once to the dust before 

‘ou,’ roloins Basie, in a voice that tries to be angry, 

ut is only trembling; “but there is no fear of my 
doing it again. And’ yet,” she continues, after a 

ause, her soft nature making it more difficult for 
er to part from him in anger than to incur his con- 
iy agai descending to supplication—* and, 

yet, since I have confessed to having been wicked, 
u might as well forgive me.’ How much the bet- 


) ; 
het will you be for going through life with the eon- 


sciousness'that you haveanade oneiwretched woman) 


‘even moretnhappy tham shexrduldsotherwise haye 


*hezformer position, flings herself 


you because she did not love you, Forgive me, who 
deceived you because I loved you too well!” 

“T forgave her,” he answers, sternly, “because I 
had ceased: to. care about her—because, what, she 
stole from me had lost its value. Perhaps at some 
future period I may be in. the same frame of mind 


toward you: at present I am some way off it, I | 
neither can forgive you, nor have I the slightest | 


wish to do so!” 

Seeing that she is abasing herself in. vain, she re- 
frains, ‘‘ Well, then, since you wish it, so if must 
be,” she answers, with meek despair; and, catching 
suddenly his hand before he has time to prevent 
her, she kisses it very humbly and sorrowfully. 
Then, unforgiven, unrecalled, she passes away. 
And Gerard, the battle over, the victory won, sits 
down on a garden-seat, and cries like a child for his 
pretty lost plaything. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Anp so that act of the play is finished; all the act- 
ors have strutted and fumed and fretted thuough 


their little parts, and now the curtain has fallen. | 


When next it rises, the principal actress in this 
tragic drama is discovered lying full-dressed, on, her 
bed; her pretty face buried—eyes and nose and 
mouth—in the tumbled pillow; her little neat-shod 
feet hanging over the bed-side.. She looks as if she 
had been thrown there, an inert, passivé mass, by 
some spiteful giant. Six miles away, at Lord——'‘s 
ball, the fiddles are squeaking, and the pink-and- 
green Chinese lanterns swinging to and fro among 
the orange boughs in the slight wind made by the 
rustling dresses and passing men and women. Sir 
Thomas, with his hands in. their burst white gloves 
under his coat-tails,and his blue cloth back leaning 
against a marble mantel-piece, is talking sweetly, in 
his hard, rasping voice, of scab and footrot. Miladi 
is gone down to supper for the sixth time on the 
sixth devoted married man’s arm; she is eating game- 
pie, and drinking sherry and champagne and moselle 
in turns, Miss Blessington, sweeping about on the arm 
of asmall white gentleman, whose estate is aslargéas 
his person is minute, is responding alittle swpercil- 
lionsly to a presumptuous younger son, who, an- 
nihilated by her Greek profile and Jung bust, has in- 
vited her to tread a measure with him. ; 

“No, tha—nks; I never da—ance round da— 
ances.” 

Meanwhile Esther lies stretched upon the counter- 
ane, while a gloomy pageant of all that she has 
ost passes before her eyes. Greedier than the dog 

in the fable, she had tried to keep shadow and sub- 
stance: Gerard's love, Brandon’s, liking. Now, Jo! 
both have fallen into the water. There area few 
circles, a few rising bubbles; then all is over—gone, 
sunk to the bottom, to come up again never more, 
Vanished from her grasp is the great house—arethe 
buhl. and  marqueterie. cabinets—are the “ Venus 
Surprised by Satyrs’—and the--‘Susanna and the 
Elders’—are the vineries, pineries, peacheries. Did 
they ever exist? or were they only a. mirage, 
such as the sixy presents to.us sometimes—a mirage 
a ok a shocking together, of armed men meeting in 
geht? 

“Go back to your pigsty!" said the magic fish to 
fisabil, the. fisherman’s wife, when she medestly re- 
quested to be made Jord.of the sun and moon. “ Go 
back to. your pigsty!" cries Fate to.Esther. At any 
other time the. subsiding from the prospect 6f being 
rather a great lady into the certainty of being a ve 
small one would have caused considerable, anni 
ance to Esther’s aspiring soul. Vow the. things she 
has lost merge and lose themselves in the person she 
has lost. Butis he lost necessarily, irrecoverably ? Des- 
pite the forlorn attitude, the tear-swollen face, trying 
to suffocate itself in down, Hope is busy whispering, 
“You will see him again to-morrow: men in real life 
are: not like men in novels—changeless of purpose, 
hard as iron or. adamant, What they are one half- 
hour, they are the exact reverse of the next; what 
they swear to-night, they will unswear to-morrow.” 
As Hope, the deceiver, thus murmurs, there comes 
to her ear the sound of wheels briskly rolling to the 
door. ‘Is the ball over so early? are they come 
back already? or—?’’?. She does not give herself time 
to speculate on any other hypothesis, but, springing 
from the bed, runs to the window, draws aside cur- 
tain and blind, and looks out. The hall-door is 
open; a vehicle stands before it.The moonlight and 
the light shed from the hanging lamp in the portico 
are fighting together, Struggling for possession of a 
horse and dog-cart, of two footmen’s floured heads, 
and of a portmanteau and hai-box that they are car- 
rying out. “Thud!. thud!” she hears the portman- 
teau go in at the back of the cart. Then a man 
comes out—a man in hat and overcoat —drawing 
on dogskin gloves, and saying, “John, go and 
look for my box of | cigar-lights; I left.. it 
on the  smoking-table.” tt. is _ St. John, 
speaking in much his usual voice. He is going 
away! going away! and he can think of his cigar- 
lights! Her heart stops pulsing for a second, then 
sets off galloping at the rate of a hundred and twenty 
a minute. Going without making any sign! She 
leans further out of the window, and rests her white 
arms, that look whiter than. any lilies in the moon- 
light, onthe sill, He isso close beneath her, if the 
servants were not there, she nUBR call to him; as it 
is, he will never know that she has watched his de- 
parture. A sudden impulse prompts her to throw 
up the window higlier, to rustle her dress, to cough 
in order to attract his attention. At the unexpected 


noise John and Thomas turm their heads and look | 


up, but their master does not. He gives a slight 
start, but, instantly recovering himself, walks stead- 
ily tothe cart and gets in. Then she knows that he 
knows that she is looking at him—knows that he is 
resolute to part from her— 


“taking no farewell—” 


as Lancelot took none of Elaine. 

The horse is a little fidgety at starting. ‘‘ Wo-0-o! 
Gently, old lass!’ This is the affecting form that 
St. John’s last words take. She cranes her neck 
out of the window; she leans out. her lithe body, 
reckless of the danger of losing her balance and 
tumbling on, the hard grayel-drive below, in her 
eagerness to catch the last glimpse of the lesse sning, 
dwindling bulk; then, forgetting to, shut the window, 
careless of any cold or stock of rheumatism that 
she mightibe Jaying) up for herself, she retiuns to. 
in prone on the 


been? You forgave that uther girl who deceived | bed, again buries her face in the pillow; but this 


time no beguiling Hope ‘sits and whispers pleasant 
falsities to her. Hope got up upon the dog-cart and 
drove away with Gerard. 

The night wanes; morning dreams, that they say 
come true, invade many sleepers’ brains. At 
Lord —’s ball people are still dancing with the fury 
pues. by champagne and supper; but Sir Thomas, 

liladi, and Miss Blessington, are at home again and 
in bed. Constance is not one of those hard dancers 
who think that one after-supper galop is worth ten 
ante-coenal ones, Notfor all the entrancing yalses 
Strauss ever composed would she run the risk of 
damaging the freshness of her toilet, nor the still 
more serious risk of exchanging the marble coolness 
of her cheeks for the unsightly flush of heat or the 


| ugly pallor of exhaustion. 


Dawn is just beginning stealthily to unlatch the 
eastern gate; her torch, new-lit, makes but a puny 
opponent for the night’s one great and myriad lesser 
lamps. Esther has fallen into an uneasy dose, her 
damp brow and loosened hair resting on her brra 
outflung arm. ° Suddenly a knock at her door makes 
her start. up ina vague, confused horror. Is it ‘St. 
John come back? Is it some one come to murder 
her? A thousand impossibilities flash across her be- 
wildered brain, Without waiting for permission, the 
ee who knocked enters; not St. John, nor a mur- 

erer—only a_ disheveled housemaid, who has evi- 
dently just thrown a gown over’ her nicht attire, 
and endeavored abortively to gather up the strag- 
gling hair out of her sleepy eyes under a muslin cap 
put on awry. 

“A tallygraph for you, miss!” says she; coniing 
forward, holding in one hand a blue envelope, and in 
the other a fall, solemn, tallow candle, as sleepy as 
herself. 

A telegraphic message! Oh, hateful telegraph! 
Cruelest of modern inventions! Oh, hastener of 
evil tidings, that, without you, come all too speedily ! 
Oh, maker of sick hearts and blanched cheeks and 
arrested pulses! 

Esther snatches if, while a sudden, awful cold 
s her heart, and reads by the wavering light, in 
a scrawly clerk’s hand, these words: 

“Robert Brandon to Esther Craven. Come home 
instantly; Jack is very ill.” 

With how few pen-strokes can a death-warrant be 
written! For a moment she sits bolt upright, void 
of breath or motion, as a white dead woman from 
the house of whose fair body the spirit Site ed an 
hour ago; the telegram grasped in a stiff hand that 
knows not of it, Then consciousness returns, 
brought back by a huge, tearing, killing agony; tlren 
even the agony yields to one intense, consuming 
longing—one all-dominating purpose—the longing to 
slay time and space; to be with him now, this in- 
stant; to be beside Jack dying, not Jack dead, 

“Can I see Sir Thomas?” she asks collectedly, but 
in a rough, deep voice. ‘Tl have had bad news from 
home; my brother is very il.” 

‘Indeed, ’m, you don’t say so!” replies the servant, 
growing broadly wakeful under the delightful ex- 
¢citement of a calamity having happened to some- 
body, and of herself being the first recipient of the 
news. 

“T must see Sir Thomas!” Esther says, putting her 
hand up ina bewildered way to her head, and then 
springing off the bed and walking quickly toward 
the door, 

“See Sir Thomas,” repeats the woman, the most 
unfeigned alarm painting itself on ).<r broad face— 
“now! Tndeed, ma’am, you must be mad to think 
of such a thing! It would be as much as all our 
places are worth if he were to be distirL-4 before his 
usual time.” 

Esther turns and clutches her arm, while her great 
eyes, brimful of despair, burn on her face. “T tell 

ou my brother is dying! she says, hoarsely—“T 
lnow he is; must go to him his minute; for God's 
sake, help me to get to the station!” 

“Indeed, ’m, I'm sorry to'see you in such trouble, 
that Lam!” answers her Companion, moved to cor- 
passion by the terrible, haggard misery of the pouns 
round face, that she, in company with her fellow- 
servants, had often admired in its happy, déwy rosi- 
ness at prayers on Sunday evenings; * but, you see, 
all the men, are in bed, and Simpson °u’d cut off his 
own ‘ead afore he'd venture to take out the carriage 
without Sir Thomas’ orders.” 

The tall yellow candle flares between them; lights 
up the tortured beauty of the one woman, the placid, 
fat stolidity of the other, Esther groans, and smites 
her hands together. 

“Ts there 70 vehicle T can have?” she asks in ‘im- 

atient agony—“no cart—no anything? Td give all 
P have in the world to any one who would take me, 
Ob, God! how many minutes I am wasting!” 

The housemaid puts down the flat candlestick on 
the table, and rubs her forehead with her rough fore- ° 
finger to aid her thinking powers. 

“There’s the dog-cart that the under-servants goes 
to church in,” she says, presently, with an uneertain 
suggestion; “if we could knock the men up, you 
might have if, perhaps.” 

“Knock them up this instant, then!” cried Esther, 
with passionate urgency—‘ now, this minute! Go, for 
God’s sake!” 

So saying, she almost pushes the woman out of 
the room, and herself follows her. Through long 
passages and corridors, full of emptiness and dark- 
ness—darkness utter and complete, save where 
through the gallery's high-stained east window the 
chilly, chilly dawn comes peeping, with a gray glim- 
mer, about the black frames, never-closing eyes, aril 
stiff, prim simpers of the family portraits—down to 
the lower regions, where the huge kitchen-grate 
yawns, black as Erebus—up steep back-stairs along 
other passages. In one of these pa@sages Hsiher 
stands, her frame trembling and teeth chaitering 
with cold and nervous excitement, while her com- 
panion raps with broad, hard knuckles on a door, 
and loudly calls on Simpson to awake. But hard 
workers. are hard sleepers, aid it is some time be- 
fore the coachman can be induced toleave the coun- 
try of slumber. When af length he is aroused, and 
has come out to them, in all the yawning sulkiness 
of disturbed sleep; it is a still longer time before he 
can be induced to admit the possibility of any ve- 
hicle whatever being put at Esther's disposal, with 
so righteous a fear o' his wrath has Sir Thomas suc- 
ceeded in inspiring his subordinates. 

It is not without the aid of all her remaining 
money, with the exception of what is needed for the 
purchase of her railway ticket—not without the aid 
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of all that is left. of poor Jack’s hardly-spared five- 
pound note—that she is able at length to induce him 
© consent to the getting ready of the dog-cart “in 
which the under-servants goes to church.” Fully 
three-quarters of an hour more elapse before one of 
the helpers can be knocked up, can dress himself, 
can harness the oldest and screwiest horse in the 
stables, and put him, with many a muttered grum- 
ble, into the cart. Wretched Esther follows the man 
and his lantern into the stable-yard, with the vain 
idea that her presence may hurry his movements, 
During most of the three-quarters of an hour she 
walks quickly up and down over the hard round 
stones with which the yard is paved, or stands 
watching, with greedy eyes, every step in the har- 
nessing process; while her hands clinch themselves, 
as his are clinched who is dead by some very cruel 
violent death, and a pain like a red-hot, two-bladed 
knife keeps running through her heart. Before the 
horse is well between the shafts, she has climbed 
into the cart, and taken her seat, 

“The luggage is not in yet, ’m,” suggests the 
groom, respectfully. 

“Oh! never mind the Inggage," cries Esther fever- 
ishly; ‘‘I don’t want it! don’t want anything! 
I'm ready. Get in, please, and set off this minute.” 

Dawn is breaking, slowly, coldly, grayly, without 
any of the rose-flushed splendors that mostly gild 
the day’s childhood,as the glorious delusions of youth 
gild our morning. There has not been a positive 
actual frost in the night—not frost enough to con- 
geal the wayside pools or to kill the dahlias—but the 
air has, for all that, a frosty crispness, as of the first 
breath of coming winter, The trees and hedgerow 
holly-bushes loom gigantic, formless, treble and 
bea their real size, folded round and round in 
a mantle of mist; the meadows are like lakes of 
mists; sheets of vapor steaming damply up to the 
shapeless, colorless, low-stooping heavens. Esther 
has forgotten to take any wrap; through the poor 
protection of her thin cotton dress and jacket the 
mist creeps coldly, searchingly, making her limbs 
shake and shudder; but she herself is unconscious of 
it—she could not have told you afterward whether 
she had been warm or cold, 

At the turn-pike gate a sleepy old man comes hob- 
bling out (men at toll-gates are mostly one-legged), in 
his hand a candle, to which the white morning is be- 
ginning to give a@ very sickly, yellow look: it seems 
to Esther that he will never have done pag in 
his breeches pocket for the sixpence of change that 
eludes his search. 

“Why do you stop? Can you not go a little 
quicker? ’’ asks Esther hoarsely, her teeth chattering 
with cold and misery, as the groom allows his horse 
to walk up along, gentle incline. 

“Sir Tummas allus. gives pertikler horders as 
we should walk the ‘orses up this ‘ill,” replies the 
the man; “‘you see, ’m, its collar-work pretty nigh 
all the way from our place to Brainton,”” 

“But itis such a little hill, and Sir Thomas need 
never know,” pleads Esther, imploringly. “I have 
not got any money now, but if you'll take me quicker 
—a good deal quicker—I'll send you five shillings— 
ten shillings—by on when I get home.” 

“ Much obliges to you, ma-—am,” answers the 
man, touching his hat, and giving another instance 
Mi the influence of filthy Inere by whipping up his 

orse, 

“When is the next train to Berwyn?” cries Esther, 
almost before they have pales up at the station, to 
a porter, who stands waiting to receive any arriving 
passengers, 

“7.20,” replies the man, briefly. 

« And what time is it now?” * 

“ 6,15. ” 

«Is not there one before 7,20?” 

None; you are just too late for the 6.10 one; it 
has been gone about five minutes,” 

Unmindful of the presence of the careless, indiffer- 
ent on-lookers, Esther clasps her cold hands together 
and groans. Ina great despair, as ina great bodily 
agony, we do not much mind who sees or hears us, 

“Too late!” she says, with a heavy, tearless sob— 
“five minutes too late! Oh, God, it 7s hard!" 

* Any luggage, miss?” asks the porter, in his civil, 
matter-of-fact voice. 

The commonplace question brings her back to life. 
**No, none,” she answers, collecting herself; and so 
saying walks into the station, and, taking refuge in 
the waiting-room, sinks down upon a green Utrecht 
velvet chair. 

Owing to the earliness of the hour, other occupant 
of the room is there none; neither is there any 
fire (a fire always looks in Eeoe spirits; it never 
has the blues). Alongside of the empty fireplace 
stands a stiff green Utrecht velvet sofa, and round 
the bare table more green Utrecht velvet chairs. 
Opposite to Esther, against the wall, hangs a roll of 
texts. Involuntarily her haggard eyes lift them- 
selves to them, and light upon this one—which, 
under the slightly inappropriate title of “‘Encour- 
agements to Repentance,” heads the list: “ Woe is 
me, for I am undone!” She shudders, ‘Is it an 
omen?” turns away her head quickly, and tries to 
look out of window, but the wire blind hinders her 
gaze. Once again, ‘“* Woe is me, for I ain undone!” 
standing out clear and black in large type from the 
white paper, greets her eyes. She can bear it no 
longer, buf, rising hastily, runs out, and begins to 
walk swiftly up and down the platform. 

Brainton is a large station—a junction of man 
lines. Engines are anor Boe puffing about; boil- 
ers letting off steam, with a noise calculated to 
break the drum of any ear; tarpaulin-covered wag- 
ons standing shunted on side lines. A train has just 
come in, and is disgorging its human load, a man 
with a hammer is walking along by the side of it, 
stooping and tapping the wheels; porters are driv- 
ing luggage-piled trucks before them, and shouting 
out, ‘By your leave!’ to any unwary traveler who 
may cross the relentless path of their Juggernaut; 
other porters are enduring and answering, with an- 
gelic patience and bonhomie, the agitated and inco- 
herent questions of unprotected females in water- 
proof cloaks and turn-down hats. Everybody and 
everything is rampantly alive; even to his handi- 
work, man seems to have imparted some of his 
own intense vitality; to the engines he has given 
motion and voice—motion and yoice ten thousand- 
fold stronger than his own. 

In her hurried walks, Esther suddenly comes face 
to face with a fair-haired youth, who, followed 
by a porter, carrying & gun-case, is walking 


lightly along with his hands in his pockets, whistling 
for very light-heartedness— 
“T paddle my own canoe.” 


Jack’s tune! What business has he to whistle it? 
All fair-haired youths, with nothing very prominent 
in any of their features, are more or less alike; and 
this amount of resemblance to the unknown bears to 
her boy. Long after he has passed her, amid the 
shrieking of the engines, the shouts of the porters— 
“Take your seats for Wolverhampton, Birming- 
ham!” ““All here for Chester, Warrington, and 
Manchester !"’—the well-known tune echoes faintl 
back to her ears. An overpowering, blinding, deat- 
paling rush of feeling comes over her; she sits down 
hastily on a bench that is near at, hand, in close 
omy to an Irish laborer, with a blue-spotted 

undle, and careless of the contaminating contact, 
buries her head in her hands, and rocks to and fro 
in a paroxsym of despair, 

It is one of those incontrovertible facts that we all 
know to be true, and that we all feel to be false, that 
ev hour is of the same length; that in an hour of 
Elysium there are sixty whole minutes, and that in 
an hour of Hades there are only sixty. In Esther’s 
hour of waiting there are, however, seventy-five 
minutes, as the frain is a quarter of an hour late. 

“Ts it a fast train?” she asks eagerly of the beard- 
ed guard, who, with the politeness inborn in guards, 
opens the carriage-door for her. 

“No, miss,” he answers, with suavity—‘‘slow 
train, miss; stops at every station; 6:10 was the fast 
train, miss!" 

Off at last, sliding slowly at first past platform, 
officials, trucks, book-stalls, dowdy women and 
dusty men; then the wind comes beating with a 
strong rush against Esther’s cheeks, blowing back 
her hair, as they fly through the air atvthe rate of 
be miles an hour. 

e transit from Brainton to Berwyn occupies 
three hours, and during the greater part of that 
time Miss Craven maintains almost exactly the 

@ attitude; with her greedy eyes devouring 
every field and tree and homestead as they run past 
—each village spire and bridge a finger-post_to 
tell her that she is so much nearer her boy. She 
does not cry at all, or groan. Even had she wished 
to do so, conventionality—that makes us laugh 
when we would fain weep, makes us thee 4 when we 
would fain laugh—would have forbidden her, for she 
is not alone in the carriage. Two other travelers 
share it with her—two extremely cheerful young 
men, towhom it is a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence how many hedges and meadows are before, 
how many behind them. They are not exactly gen- 
tlemen; and indeed itis a matter of almost as curi- 
ous inquiry as what becomes of all the pins that are 
made and lost, in what part of the train, if it be not 
in the guard’s van, gentlemen and ladies travel, as 
assuredly they are but seldom to be met with in 
first-class carriages. The two youths have made 
themselves and their hat-boxes, mugs ete., hwxuri- 
ously comfortable, and seem rather disposed to be 
funny—to ‘‘ show off,” as children say; for the bene- 
fit of the lovely girl, who looks so disconsolate and 
disheveled, who seems so unflatteringly unaware of 
their presence. They eat sandwiches and drink 
sherry; they are provided with a large stock of all 
the morning parse and by-and-by the eldest 
and boldest of them proffers Punch, Fun, and 
half a dozen other dreary comicalities to 

isther. She looks at him for a _ second 
vith her larve, wistful eyes as she declines the 
offered civility, and then resumes her watch. Havy- 
ing obtained that one short glance, he ceases from 
his witticisms, half-conscious of being in the com- 
pany of a great sorrow—as we involuntarily hush 
our voices and speak softly in the presence of our 
great master and owner—Death, Perhaps, cowardl 
slaves as we are, we fear lest, if we should meen 
loudly, he rk be reminded of our existence— 
might lay his heavy hand on our shoulders also. 

Another hour of waiting at Berwyn—another hour 
before there is any train for the branch line that 
leads to Glan-yr-Afon—any train, at least, that stops 
at so insignificant a station, Another hour of tramp- 
ing in forlorn, impotent impatience up and down the 
platform, hustled by a pat erowd, who know 
nothing, and care, if possible, less, about her and 
her grief. Well, if every one in Shae wept for 
every one else’s sorrows, the noise of tears and sob- 
bings would drown the whirring of all the mills in 
Leeds and Manchester—the henna oe all the cans 
non at Shoeburyness, It is half an hour past noon, 
when, almost before the train has stopped at the 
little wayside station, Esther springs out. She is 
the only passenger for Glan-yr-Afon; and the man 
who unites in himself the functions of station-mas- 
ter and porter looks at her with a recognizing i 
He must know whether Jack is alive or dead. He 
looks much as usual, but so he would whether Jack 
were alive or dead. Feeling an overmastering sense 
of fear of and repugnance from the news he may 
have to give her, she runs to the little wicket that 
leads out into the road. 

“Your ticket, please, Miss!” cries the man, fol- 
lowing her. 

She had forgotten it; it takes a minute to extri- 
eate itfrom her glove; she thinks that he looks as 
if he were going to speak; and, in a blind terror 
of what he may say, turns from him and rushes 
down theroad. Any suspense is better than some 
certainties. 


CHAPTER XX. 

‘Tae mountains stand still and drowsy in the sleepi- 
ness of midday. Through the mistiness of the air, 
the russet glories of the dying bracken blaze on their 
breasts; the oak-woods still keep their deep, dusk 
green, but the sycamore has felt the kiss of winter, 
and is growing red and sere beneath it. The sun is 
reigning, sole despot of the sky, having banished 
every rebel cloud beyond the horizon’s limits. It is 
almost always fine weather when we are most miser- 
able. Whatever poets say to the contrary, Na- 
ture is not sympathetic; rather is she very insolent 
to us in her triumphant, durable beauty. She loves 
to say to nA Though you are weeping, my eyes are 


dry; thou ‘ou are very sick and feeble, I am 
strong and fair; though you are most short-lived 
here y and gone to-morrow, I am eternal, t 
endure.” 


In the meadow below the house, Jack’s sheep are 
browsing—the Cheviots that he was 80 proud of— 


down the stony, steep back-road the cart-horses 
come jogging, to be watered at the pool Jat the hill- 
foot. With shortened breath, and straining muscles, 
Esther runs fleetly past them, not daring to look into 
the carter’s face. Through the gate, by’ the stables, 
and then the familiar little old house comes in sight, 
with its high-pitched roof and its old-fashioned 
chimney-pots. White pigeons are walki about 
on the graveled sweep, bowing and serap- 
ing, and making love, with a formal solemnity 
worthy ‘of Sir Charles Grandison. The Virginia 
creeper’s scarlet banners wave from the wall; the 
hall-window is open; on the ledge lies a tabby-cat, 
with one eye open and the other shut: two 
cocks are crowing in emulous rivalry in the farm- 
yard. Everything looks peaceful, happy, dive. 
Gathering a little feeble hope from these. signs, 
Esther collects her small remnant of breath, and 
runs toward the door, She has nearly reached it, 
when, stepping hastily out from the porch; one 
comes to meet her; one, but not the one; he will 
pass through that porch but once again, and then 
not of his own accord, but borne heavily on other's 
shoulders, Unable to frame any speech, Esther 
looks up mutely in Brandon's face (for itis he), and 
there reads her doom, ‘He is dead—he is dead!" 
she sees written wetly on either eye. 

“He is better off than. we are,’ says the young 
man, brokenly, taking hold of both her hands, 

She sits down heavily on the bench in the porch: 
what hurry is therenow? After all, itis but a poor 
shabby remnant of us that Death gets when he 
makes his final claim upon us: in most of us the 
greater, better part has died long before,,- Of 
Esther, three-fourths died as she sat on the oak- 
bench in the acre that autumn morning: breath 
remained, and blood still circulated through veins 
and arteries, and speech and hearing were left; but 
youth, and hope, and heart, died very suddenly and 
utterly, fo come back to life again never any more. 
She sits staring vacantly at the seat,opposite her for 
several minutes, and then speaks distinctly, almost. 
loudly: ‘‘ How long ago?’ 

* About eight,” answers Brandon, briefly.and sad- 
ly. turning away his head to hide his womanish tears 

or the young fellow that fell asleep so. gently in his 
arms, in the early morning, when other folks were 
waking. 

“What was it killed him?” asks the girl, in the 
same hard, elear voice. 

39b looks at her in astonishment; he had, been 
steciing himself against ‘faintings, hysterics, a--ter- 
rible scene of shrieks and wailings, but this conscious, 
stony collectedness fills him with a fearful surprise. 

“Tt was diphtheria,” he answers, sorrowfully, tak- 
ing her hand again and stroking it, while his hot 
tears fall thick upon it. 

She leaves it in his, passive as the hand of a statue, 
unknowing, indifferent, whether he held it or not, 

“Did he suffer much?” she inguires, lifting her 
lovely, hopeless eyes piteously to his face. 

“ Notat the last,” answers Brandon, evasively, al- 
most under his breath. 

Silence for a few seconds: the cocks are still crow- 
ing, the pigeons courting, the cat purring on the 
isle ba Nature is fond of these horrible con- 
rasts. i 

Presently she wueeee again: “Why was not, I 
sent for before?” she asks, in a rough, harsh whis- 
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“We telegraphed for you yesterday morning, the 
instant that we found there was any er,” he re- 
Rice: speaking very gently, but wincing’ a little un- 

er the Apps implied in her question. 

* And it did not reach me till this morning, If I 
had had it when I ought, I suppose L should have 
been in time to see him,” she says, with apathy, 
looking away toward the misty hill. 

“ He sent you his love,” says Brandon, struggling 
eae with that same breaking in his voice...“ Dear 
fellow! he was quite happy!’ 

“ Was he?’ she says, with the same vacant look, 
“Til goto him.” As she speaks, she rises and moves 
toward the door. 

“You had better not,” he says hastily, laying his 
hand on her arm ' 

“Why?” inquires she, looking at him with perfect 
calmness; ‘are * Sr afraid of my fainting or going 
into hysterics? You need not be; it is only that I 
am not the least sorry that Jack is dead, and that I 
want to be.” 

“Tt is not that,’ he answers, earnestly; ‘‘ but—but 
—you know, dear, that itis a terribly infectious com- 

laint.”’ 
‘3 ‘Is it?” she answers, a ray of animation lighting 
up her haggard face. “I'm glad; perhaps God will 
let me catch it.” 

Seeing that she is resolute, he ceases trying to dis- 
suade her. In the smalldark hall, old Luath is lying 
on the rug; seeing Esther enter, he raises himself 
quickly, and goes to meet her, with. heavy tail wag- 
ging and affectionate eyes, on which age is written 
in blue dimness. Now that the master’s sister has 
come home, he is sure that the master cannot be far 
behind. He is waiting for him, waiting to walk 
ronnd the farm; he has been waiting this 5 He time, 
thinking that he has gone upon a journey; and so he 
has. But oh! Luath, it is a journey on which man 
may take neither horse nor dog, neither wife, nor 
sister, nor friend; a journey on which some man, 
woman, or child, is setting off every minute that 
beats; and whence no explorers return, with maps 
and charts and wondrous tales, to vaunt themselves 
of their exploits, and be extolled and. praised as 
benefactors to their race. Let us/hope that, it is be- 
cause they find that country most pleasant eaee ney 
come not again. In the eat -room, & canary is 
shrilling his loud, sharp song; they have thrown a 
shawl over his cage rong, Ae im quiet; but through 
the shawl the sun pierces, and the bird's keen, clear 
jubilation goes up to meet it. _How can he sing sO 
very gayly now Jack is dead? At the room-door 
they pause. 

“Don't come in! I’d rather have him to myself, 
please,” Esther says, in a steady whisper. 

“Promise not to kiss him, Essie!’ Brandon re- 
Joins; very earnestly; also, in a whisper, “We can- 
not spare you, too.’ , 

She. tines no notice of this request, but, opening 
the door gently, enters the chamber, where the king 
of kings, and lord of lords, almighty Death—before 
whom we all, meting; do unw obeisance—is 
holding one is myriad courts. It is but a small, 
slightly-furnished room in which he is holding this 
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one, but that concerns him but little. His majesty is 
8¢ great that he can afford to dispense with the ad- 
ventitious adjuncts of) pomp and circumstance, 
Without his crown and scepter, without his courtiers 
—Plague, Pestilence, and Famine—he is still very 
king and emperor. J 

i The window is open, but the white curtains 
drawn— 

“While through the lattice ivy shadows creep,” 


On the’ table stands physic-bottles—puny foils with 

which we fence with death—and an open Bible, out 

of which Brandon, with shaking voice, and a weak, 
dying hand, held in his strong, tender one, read the 

old comfortable words ‘that. have soothed many a 

transit, to the young traveler who was setting out 

meekly, and. not fearfully, in the autumn morning. 

Over the bed spreads a white sheet, and beneath: it 

a formless form. 

Can that be Jack? Can that be Jack, lying still 
and idle in the bright midday?—Jack, to whom: the 
shelter of a house was even irksome, who was up and 
about at cockcrow, to whom all weathers were the 
same, and the bracing wind blowing about the 
heathery hills the very breath of his nostrils? A 
feeling of incredulity steals over her. She walks 
to the bed and: turns, down the :sheet, from ¢he 

* face, and the incredulity deepens into incredulous 
awe. Oh, ye liars! all ye that say that sleep and 
death are alike! what eres 2 is there between the 

liant relaxer of soft limbs, the light, brief slumber, 

That, atvany trivial noise, a trumpeting gnat or dis- 

tant calling voice, flies and is dissolved, and the 

grave, stiff whiteness of that profoundest rest that 
no thousand booming cannons,no rock-rending earth- 

‘quake, no earth-riving thunderbolt, can break? Itis 

an insult to that strong narcotic to liken any other 

repose to that he gives. They have crossed the 
young fellow’s hands upon his unheaving breast, 
meekly, as the hands of onethat prayeth; and laid 
sprigs of a rosemary in them. She 
looks at him steadfastly, a great, awful amazement 

in her dilated eyes. Is this the boy that whistled “1 

paddle my own canoe *’—whose step, glad and noisy. 

echoed about the stairs?—-the boy that sat_an 
snroked at the study-window, with her fond head 
resting on his young, slight shoulder?—the boy that 
was worried about failing crops and barren land?— 
the boy whose laugh had a sineerer ring in it, than 
any one else's, who made so many jokes, and had 
such a light heart? Can this be he?—this white, aw- 
ful, beautiful statue? Was ever crowned king, in 

urple and miniver, half so majestical as he, as he 
ies in his narrow bed in the scant, poor room, with 
that serene, stern smile that, only dead mouths wear 
on his solemn changed face?—that smile that seems 
tosay, “Ihave overcome! I know.” 

Esther's love for Jack is great as love can be— 

ter than Jonathan’s for David, greater than 
avid's for Absalom; and this pale, prone figure is 
unearthly fair and grand; but can she connect, the 
two ideas? What have they to say to one another? 

Can she realize’ ‘that if this. form, be not her 

brother, neither.will she find him again on the 

earth’s face, though she seek him carefully with 
tears? For one instant it comes home to. her; for 
one instant light darts into her soul—light, keen and 
eruel as the forked lightning-flash that, on some 
mirk night, glares blinding bright into a dark room 

idumining: every obgeck as with the furnace-fires .o: 

hell!) She:sinks on her trembling: knees by the bed- 
side, and says, with dumb, heart-wrung entreaty: 

“God! God! give him back to me, or let me go 
where he is!” 

But the great Lord that said once, “ Lazarus, come 
forth!” has said ‘Come forth!’’ to, never, another 
since him. ‘ Lie) thou still, till I call thee!’’ he 
says; and none durst move hand or foot, But since 
he cannot come to her, why should not she go to 
him? Has the disease that slew him spent. its 
foree on that one slight frame? Is not there enough 
of it left to kill her, too? Jt, was Juliet’s thought 
when she»spake ‘reproachingly to her dead Romeo, 
as she looked into the empty poison-cup— 


“Oh, churl! drink all and leave no friendly drop, 
To help me after—.”” 


Suddenly, Brandon’s. beseeching words recur to 
her: ‘‘ Promise not to kiss him, je.” If she kiss 
_ him, he may give her the boon of death. Instantly 
she rises, and, stooping over him, lays her tremulous 
warm lips on his still cheek. The unearthly, awful 
cold of, the contact between the dead and the living 
strikes a chilly shrinking along her veins and limbs} 
but not for that. shrinking does she desist. Again 
and again she kisses him, driven on by that strong, 
drear hope, saying moaningly, ‘‘ My boy! my boy!— 
rive it me! give it me!’ Then unbelief comes back. 

This is not Jack: 2 es Sangean she he will in 

him by-and-by. is very terrible, t' resem 

runes, pat she catches herself thinking that she 
will tell Jack all about it when she sees him,” To the 
incredulity succeeds a stupid apathy. She sinks 
down upon her knees again, with her elbows resting 
on the counterpane, and fixes her stony eyes upon 
the dead stripling; watches him; looks at him stead- 
fastly, without Fivermission: looks at “the shell of 
a flown bird,” as the old philosopher very grandly 
said, She does not know how long she means to 
stay there; she.does not know how long she has al- 
ready stayed there; when some one entering. lays 
his hand mpon hen shonlder, and says, with kindly 
gravity, “Come away, dear!” ; 

“T am doing no m! she answers, dully, not 
moving her eyes. : 

“Come, darling!” he says, not attempting to rea- 
son with her, but speaking in the coaxing tone one 
would use to a fractious, sickly child. 

She answers neither “ Ay” nor “No; she neither 
resists nor consents, and 80, half carrying, half lead- 

1C 


takes her from the room, and they leave poor 
eine all alone in his shroud, smiling sternly 
' sweet. — art eas 
CHAPTER XX. 


So the blinds are drawn down; a sort of notice 
that people put in their windows, saying, “Do not 

» look tb or you will see Death! And the few neigh- 
. bors round drive up and inquire how Miss Craven is, 
and/are infarmed. that. she is pretty well. And the 
servants each do the other’s work; and there is a gen- 
eral interesting bail eoer eter, and. a, staan of 

tie C Tin, an in, 

a itchen, wee randon goes hither 


. visitors in the 


» 
and thither, taking upon himself all the drear 
work of arranging Jack’s final departure from his 
home among tthe mountains, and keeping at bay 
his mother and sisters, who, armed with bibles, 
hymnals, and “ Reflections for a Mourner,”’ are pre- 
pared to sally forth in proselytizing ardor upon the 
conquest of Esther's soul. And Esther herself is, for 
the time, soulless as the fair marble mask in the 
quiet room up-stairs. 


‘* His lips are very mild and meek; 
Though one should smite him on the cheek, 
Or on the mouth, he will not speak.” 


If any one were to smite her on lip or cheek, 
neither would she resent it or complain: she sits in 
an arm chair, in the drawing-room, with her hands 
folded in her lap, and the servants bringing her tea 
every half-hour (incessant tea being supyosed to, be 
the necessary accompaniment of great grief), and 
request her to ‘‘keep up.” So she sits in the arm- 
chair all day long—trying to be sorry, trying to weep. 
She has had Sarah in, and has made her tell her all 
the particulars of her brother’s last hours; has lis- 
tened attentively while the woman, the easy tears 
streaming down her cheeks, relates how ‘t Mr. 
Brandon was with poor master all along, from the 
very first, and, if he had been his own born brother 
he could not. have been kinder;” and how he lifted 
him up. in his arms, and laid his head on his should- 
er—‘ Master could breathe easier so, poor, dear 
young gentleman !|—and he (master) had been so 
pleasant spoken to the last, and had said, said he, 

God bless you, old fellow! I'd have done as much 
for you, if 1 had had the chance; and how, about 
seven o'clock, he had asked what o’clock it was—we 
allknew what that meant—and had then seemed to 
fallasleep in Mr. Brandon’s arms, and just as the 
clock struck eight, he gave a sigh—like that—and a 
sort of pleasant bit of a smile, and was gone allin a 


minute!” Itis very touching, but_it does not touch 
Esther, She rises and walks into the hall, and looks 


at, his. great-coat and his hat, and kisses his gloves 
that seem.to retain somewhat of the shape of the 
kind hands that once filled them. ' She thinks reso- 
lutely of how he has been her one friend throughout 
life; thinks of the presents he gave her, and of how 
seldom he went to any town, without ees ts her 
some little remembrance back from it; thinks of 
that last five-pound note, so hardly sparid, and yet 
so very gladly given; thinks of how r he was 
how slight, how young, But it is all no good; it 
seems to her like some pathetic tale about a stran- 
ger that she is telling herself. And the days pass 
and she grows weak from inanition, but refuses all 
food. Tf she.can be unnatural, horrible enough to 
feel hunger or thirst now Jack is dead, at all events 
she will not indulge her low nature; and so she eats 
not, and her pulse grows feeble, 
‘And all the wheels of being slow!” 


So it comes to pass that ‘she falls sick and is carried 
np te bed, and lies there-half in sleep, half in insen- 
sibility. And the mornings and the evenings go by. 
and Jack’s burial-day comes. They had hoped tha’ 
it would have passed without her knowing, but it was 
not so. Now that he is leaving his home for this last 
time, he does not go light-springing down the stairs, 
asat-other times, but with much tramping of strange 
feet, with purposed mutfiling of strange voices. How 
can she fail to hear 
“The steps of the bearers heavy and slow?” 

Through all her trance it breaks: from her little 
latticed window, with. her sick limbs trembling be- 
neath her, and her miserable eyes nailed to the: jail- 
er coffin, in whose strait custody her dead lies prison- 
ed, she sees the drooped pall and the black-scarfed 
mourners. These mourners are but few, for Jack— 
though now awfuller than any absolutest monarch— 
was, in life, poor and of) little consequence; the 

p made! by the extinction of that one young life is 

but narrow. Standing there; she feels a pang of bit- 
terregret and anguish that there are, not more peo- 

le tobe. sorry for Jack., And so, being weak, the 

ountains of her soul are altogether broken up with- 
ini her, and. she falls to weeping ion and. but 
for that weeping, she would, perhaps, have died, 
some say; but I think not-for why should grief, be- 
ing our natural element, kill us any more than water 
the fish; or air the bird? |, 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Trus the Grave yawns for another victim, and 
having swallowed him, ‘anda million more that same 
day, returns to its former state of insatiable famish- 
ed greed. “Tt is a law—natural, wise, and compre- 
hensible by the feeblest understanding—that all 
created’ beings, in which* there is bt ge life, 
must come forth, ripen, decay, and fall.’ But why, 
oh! why, in too many cases, does the decay and fall 
forerun the opening? Why is so many a worm per- 
mitted to gnaw out so many @ closed bud’s green 
heart?! Why is the canker death allowed to pasture 
on 86 many an Unblown life? ‘Why are so many lit- 
tle toddling children, not yet come into’ the heritage 
of réason to which we are all by our human birth en- 
titled, borne from their mothers’ emptied arms to 
their sriall, Short graves? Is it, as Hartley Cole- 
ridge very nobly, whether truly or untruly, said: 


“God only made them for His Christ to save?” 


Very wastefulis the mighty mother, knowing that 
her materials are inexhaustible, And so they lay 
Jack down in the wormy grave: 

** Bear, bear him along, 
With his few faults shut up like dead flow’rets.”" 


No one will ever abuse him or say anything ill- 
natured of him again; for tospeak evil of the filp- 
less, speechless, answerless dead, requires a heart 
as bad, anature as covardly vile, as his must be that 
foully murders a young child, And the mourners 
go home, and take off their hat-bands and searfs, 
and give them to their wives to make aprons of. 
And old Luath lies in the hall, watching still, with 
ears aftentively pricked at any incoming foot- 
BaP and, hope drooping, as day droops too, begins 
oO 


wl dismally toward sundown, _ 
iy a eta oh, one BE +s eve for him; 
is a hay change for him; he is h he 
they hi ya to her weeping} ees Fo 


} Y, as people do say to 
us, when the desire of our eyes has ett ts! but ever 
as they apeee them, she felt that the: 


re. but 
words, hollow and empty as the gree re te Teh 


in the 


market-place with which we salute our indif- 
ferent acquaintance. Was. she so sure that the 
change had been a happy one? It was a change from 
the known to the unknown, from moderate certain 
evils, and moderate probable good, to infinite. possi- 
bilities of horror or blessedness. Where lay this 
heaven, this promised land where we so confidently 
lodge our dead? Was it up aboye that highest, bluest 
arch that, looks, in. truth, pure enough and. solid 
eocig to be the floor of some sweet elysium? Ah! 
no! Human knowledge, that, like a naughty, pryin 

child, has found out at once so infinitely too much 
and too little, tells us that that skyey vault, is but 
thin air, She thinks, shuddering—“ What if heaven 
itself be but thin air? Js it anywhere? What if its 
existence at all be but the fine-spun fancy of poor hu- 
man hearts, that must needs frame for themselves 
some blessed definite hope, since eal hope have they 
none? Is it,a beautiful tender fraud practie.d by 
themselves upon themselves, to save them from the 
despair of the black vagueness into which they must 
send out their departed ones, and go out themselves 
when life’s little day is over ? Oh, light! light! When 
the great God said, ‘ Let there be light!’ in the mate- 
rial world, why did not He say so, too, inthe world of 
Spirits ? I know that my soul shall live forever!..1 
know that there is that within me over which the 
most insatiable of»monsters, insatiabler than any 
slain ‘in classic tale—a monster that turns beauty to 
unsightliness, whose handmaid is corruption, and 
whose drink is tears—has no power. But alas! alas! 
can I rejoice in my immortality, when I know not 
where, or under what conditions, those endless, end- 
less geons will roll themselves away into the past?”’. . 

“We must bow beneath the rod,” says old Mrs. 
Brandon, nodding her head and her poke-bonnet. 
It is the: identical poke-bonnet, and not another, in 
which she once pais her congratulatory visit.. The 
summer sun has browned it a little, but otherwise it 
is ina state of high efficiency. ‘“* We must bow be- 
neath the rod, knowing that itis a tender Father's 
hand that wields it,’ 

“I suppose so,’ answers Usther, listlessly. To 
her it seems a matter of indifference whose Maat it 
was that inflicted such an immedicable hurt, seeing 
that it has been inflicted by_some one, and now 
yawns, & gaping) rift in her soul, pever to he assnag- 
ed by any balsam, 

“Suppose!” cries Miss Bessy, her long, uncertain 
nose reddening a little, in her righteous zeal, at the 
slackness of Esther's faith... ‘‘ Surely, surely, if we 
are Believers, there ean be no ‘suppose’ in, such a 
case,"? 

“T did not mean to express any doubt,’ Esther 
says, gently, but wearily. 

“Suppose will. not. do us much good at the Last 
Day,” continues Miss Bessy, rather_venomously. 
“Unless we can lay fast hold upon Jesus” (laying 
hold of a roll of. paper lo exemplify the tenacity of her 
own grasp*), “unless we have assurance that we are 
Elect, where are we?" 

“Tt itis any comfort to you, love, you-know. that 
you have our prayers,” says Mrs. Brandon, squecz- 
ing Esther's hand. ; = 

‘We have set apart.a special day with, several 
Christian friends,” says Bessy, with animation, ‘*to 
wrestle in prayer for you, that this searching dispen- 
sation may be blessed to, your conversion—that; you 
may find the Lord.” 

“Thanks,"’ answers Esther, meekly, too broken 
down to resent even the indignity of being set up on 
a metaphorical stool of repentance, amid, a select 
cirele of Miss Bessy’s Christian friends. 

“Tf we could send you anything from Plas Ber- 
wyn—” begins Mrs. Brandon, 

** Any books or leaflets,’ interrupts Bessy, 

“ Any eatables, or anything of that kind,” amends 
her mother, .“‘ Ldare say you have not been think- 
ing much about housekeeping lately, my poor child; 
and you know, whenever you feel inclined to come 
to usjor good, you will always find open hearts and 
open arms,” concludes the good. old woman, suitin, 
her action to her words, and folding Esther in a black 
bombazine embrace.. “a 

“Thank you very much,” replies the. girl, grate- 
fully, her low, sad voice almost. smothered by her 
inamma-in-law’s (bonnet strings, among which her 
little disconsolate head is lying perdue,_, 

“ We are only broken cislerns, you should remem- 
ber, mamma,’ says Bessy, a little reprovingly of her 
parent's carnal materialism; “‘ leaky vessels, all of 
us; you should direct Esther to the one Hbenezer!” 

The race of Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the 
Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, is by no means 
extinct; if not in the male line, at all events in the 
female, it still survives in the person of many a Miss 
Bessy Brandon, 


Brandon has been busy all pay wie Jack's lawyer; 
returning in the afternoon, he finds Esther sitting on 
the study-window ledge, on which she and Jack.ised 
tositon summer nighis, and watch the lithe feathery. 
lumy clouds,sail along the sky’s sapphire sea; used 
(0 watch 
“ The large white stars rise one by one,”’ 
and speculate who lived in them, and what they were 
made of. Jack has entered into the ranks of the in- 
itiated, but she still sits and wonders. 4 

“Come out for a stroll, Essie,” says the young 
man, stooping over her till his yellow beard, curly as 
. bore forehead, almost touches her dark, drooped 

ead, 

hem hee like,” she answers, indifferently; and so 
drags Beet slowly up, and walks away heavily to 
get ready. 

“Where shall we go?” inquires he, as they stand 
at the farmyard gate. The callow Cochin chickens 
have grown up, and are stalking about,in all the 
dignity of long yellow levs and adolescence, under 
the frames of the cornticks, ‘* Where shall'we go? 
—to see my mother?” : 

“That would be returning her visit almost too 
promptly,” answers the ‘young girl, with a weary 
smile; “it is not more than half an hour since they 
left this house.” 

“ They! Were my sisters heré, too, then?” inquires 
Bob, quickly; his confidence in his sisters) infallivil- 
ity as to words and actions not being so perfect as 
in his mamima’s. “I hope their coming did not wor- 


ry,you much.” 
‘Nothing worries me now,” she answers, calmly: 
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“T defy anything to worry, or anger, or frighten 


ine. Do you remember a line of Mrs. Barrett 
Browning's? Oh no; by-the-by, you never read 
poetry— 


‘Fallen too low for special fear.’ 


That isexactly my case.” 

“T never know the a sert of thing to say, don’t 
‘ou know?” remarks Brandon, rather awkwardly, 
ooking down, and poking about little pebbles with 

the end of his stick. ‘But I had hoped that mother 
might have hit upon something that would have 
comforted you a little.” ‘ 

“She meant to, I am sure,” replies Esther, grave- 
ly, ‘She was vefy kind, and so were the girls, I 
sw ; Only some of Bessy’s speeches rather re- 
minded me of Eliphaz the Temanite’s ‘Remember, I 
pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent? or 
where were the righteous cut off?” 

“T wish to heaven that Bessy could be possessed 
with a dumb devil!’ says that young lady’s brother, 
looking up, red with sudden anger, “‘ No one should 
ever have my leave to try and castit out.” 

“Let hed to the common,” Esther says, abrupt- 
ly, not heeding him, 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE common stretches, long and stony, at the top 
of the hill that backs Glan-yr-Afon. To reach it 
they have to climb through the waving woods, 
where the beeches and sycamores emulously cast 
down their crimson and amber leaves to strew the 
pan before their feet. To reach it they have to pass 
jhe woodman’s stone cottage, his pigsty, and his 
little yap-yapping rude dog. From the common, 
ou may look upward or downward—northward, to 
the valley-head; southward, to the sea. 

From among the scant brown mountain-grass, the 
limestone erops frequent, in peaks, and slabs, and riv- 
enrock-fragments. Far down in chinks and crevices 
little black-stemmed ferns grow darkling, and over 
the rock’s rough face, the lichens, drab and yellow, 
make their little plans and charts, One may fancy 
some former people of strong giants sleeping ve 
sweetly beneath those unchiseled’ tombstones, with 
their epitaphs written out fairly in Nature’s hand, 
in green mosses and rain-furrows. 
hill’s harsh front is crowned with a yellow splendor 
of gorse-flowers, but now a single blossom blows here 
and there desolate, ust to hinder the old saying 
from being quite a lie. Below, in the valley, the 
mists roll grayly; and out above them Naullan 
churech-spire rises, pointing heavenward, as if show- 
ing the way to the dead flock gathered round its 
feet; points heavenward, like the finger of some 
sculptured saint. 

The autumn winds are piping bleakly, singing an 
ugly, peevish dirge for the gone summer, ben ing 
the frost-seared brake-fern all one way, and wit! 
rough hands pushing back Robert and Usther, say- 
ing: “This is our territory; what brings you here?’ 

sther shivers. 

“You are cold, I’m afraid,” says Brandon, anxious- 
ly, putting his head on one side, not out of senti- 
mentality, but in the endeavor to keep his hat on. 

“Yes,” she answers, rapidly; “ and I'm glad of it, 
I should hate to feel warm and comfortable; I want 
to be cold, and faint, and miserable, aways. Do 
you know,” she continues, ipa) Hoe gs hand 
on his arm, “yesterday I Jaughed?—yes! I actuall 
laughed! and it is only a fortnight since—wasn’t it 
horrible of me? I want the days and the weeks to go 
i ed I want it to be a long time since Jack 

e 


Brandon makes no answer—partly because he is 
utterly at a loss for a reply, partly because he is still 
wrestling with his hat. Presently they come to a 
disused quarry, where the quarrymen have hewn out 
rock-ledges into comfortable seats for them. The 
wind howls above them, angry and sad, and flings 
hither and thither the flowerless broom-spikes that 
look ever the cliffs, but if cannot reach them. 

“ Esther,”’ says Bob, taking up a sharp stone, and 
beginning to draw white lines on the rock’s smooth 
surface, “it seems as if I had no other occupation 
nowadays than to say disagreeable Ls to you, but 
I cannot help it; do you think you can bear to leave 
Glan-yr-Afon in three weeks or so?” 

“Bear!"’ she repeats, pier “T can bear any- 
thing: I have proved that already, I think. Anyone 
that had had any feeling would have died of this ; 
but-I—I sleep and eat as well as ever; Tam like the 
baker who refused Christ the loaf— I cannot die!” 

“ Hush!” he says, eagerly; “don’t want to go be- 
fore your time, or perhaps the Almighty might take 
you at your word.” 

There is a silence for a moment or two, then Bran- 
don speaks again: “At the end of three weeks you 
will come to us, then?” 

No answer, 

Thinking that the wind has carried away his words, 
he repeats his question: ‘‘ At the end of three weeks 
you will come to us then?” 

She turns her head round slowly. 

* Could not I live in some hovel, by myself?” 

He shakes his head. ‘“ Impossible! You see,’ he 
says, speaking with slow reluctance, ‘‘ he—poor, dear 
fellow!—laid out a great deal of money on all the 
latest aapronancee in farming implements, and 
things of that kind, and they did not bring him any- 
thing back; they would have done, no doubt, if he 
had beth given time,”’ he adds, quickly, afraid of 
seeming to cast the ye Teveal upon the dead por. 

“You mean to say that IT have no money—that I 
am a beggar,” she says, fixing her clear, steadfast 
eyes upon him; and in themis none of that dismay 
that her words seem to imply. 

“T mean to say,” he answers, heartily, “that 
henceforth you are to be one of us, and that we are 
vey very glad of it.” 

She does not say ‘‘ Thank you;”' she neither assents 
nor refuses; she only looks away, and watches the 
distant trees tossing violent arms, in riotous fight 
with the wind. 

Something in her manner makes Prandon uneasy, 
% i is ya then?” he asks, eagerly. 

o reply. 

“Why don’t you, answer me, Esther?” (with a 

slight natural impatience in his tone), 
:turns her face slowly round, toward him—a 
paled by her late agonies, thinned by long fast- 
ings, and by thousands of great tears. “ Because,” 
she replies, “I have one friend in the world now; 
and when I bave answered you, I shall have none!” 


In spring the | 


“What do you mean?” 

“Tf IL were to come to you, I should come as your 
supposed future wife, shouldn’t I? Well! I should 
be an impostor.” 

A great sickening fear whitens his brown face, 
but he contains himself, and speaks etn “Do 
you think I meant to bargain with you? Do you 
think I meant to make a profit for myself out of your 
troubles? What have I ever done to make you t. 
me so mean?” he asks, pepronahtal ee 

She draws a heavy, sighing breath. ‘‘ Why am I 
beating about the bush?” she says, chiding herself; 
“it must out, sooner or later! Oh, Bob! Bob! if I 
had it in me to be sorry about anything, I should be 
sorry about this!" 

** About what?” he asks, cruelly excited. ‘ Look 
this way, Esther, Is it—is it what I have been afraid 
of all along?” 

Her head sinks in shamed (ejection on her breast. 
“Yes, it is,’ she answers, faintly, 

There will be a great storm at sea to-night; the 
gulls are circling about, calling wildly to one another 
—here, twenty miles inland. 

noe is it?’ asks Bob, ina husky whisper, pre- 
sently. 

She sighs again, Protonnal . “Doyouremember?” 
she says, “before I went to the Gerards’—how many 
hundred years ago was that?—your saying one day 
that you wished they had not got a son, and m 
jaughing at you aboutit? Well! you were right!—it 

evi 


Brandon turns away his head, speaks not, nor gives 
any sign, It is in silence that a good, brave man 
meetliest takes his death-blow. 

“T don’t think he would have cared much about 

me, if I had let him alone,” says Esther, taking a 
sort of sicomiy pleasure in painting herself as black 
as_ possible. 
r ere is a pause—a pause, during which Brandon 
is fighting one of those duels in which most men have 
to engage at least once in their lives—the duel with 
amortal agony, that says, tauntingly: “I am your 
master! I have conquered you!" to which one that 
is valiant makes answer: “You are SetOnS, you are 
terres but you are not my master. Iwi keep you 
under!” 

“You will go to him, then, of course, instead of 
coming’. fo us?” he says, presently, speaking in 
some one élse’s voice (for it certainly is not his 
own), and keepin; his head turned away; for no one 
is willing to parade their death-pangs before others’ 
eyes. 

She laughs derisively. ‘‘Go tohim! Hardly! I 
should get but an indifferent welcome if I did. You 
know. I never told him a word about you—lady-like 
and honorable of me, wasn’t it?—but some one else 
did him that good office; and now, if he were to see 
me falling over the edge of’ that cliff, he would not 
ha out a fingertosave me. That is his sortof love!” 

jhe ends, bitterly, ‘‘ And I think he is right.” 

Another longer silence. Brandonis wrestling with 
that adversary of his, that deadly anger and pain; 
that riotous, tigerish dealoutte that makes us all 
murderers for the time, in thought at least; that 
mad, wild longing—madder, wilder than any love-ar- 
dor, than any paroxysm of religious zeal—to have his 
hands, for one moment of strong ecstasy, about the 
throat of the rich man that has robbed him of his 
one ewe lamb, The sweat of that combat stands 
cold upon his brow, but he overcomes. After awhile 
he speaks gently, as one would speak to a little sick 
child: “‘ Were you very fond of him, Esther?” 

“‘T suppose so,” she answers, with reflective calm- 
ness, looking straight before her. “I must have 
been, or I should not have said and done the mean 
thing I did. I should not have degraded myself into 
begetng iim. to take me back again, when I might 
as well have begged of this rock”’ (thrusting hersoft 
hand against if) ‘to turn to grass and flowers. He 
told me that he would never forgive me, either in 
this world or the next! I thought it very dreadful 
at the time, but I don’t much care now whether he 
forgives me or not.” 

‘Have you forgotten him so completely already?” 
asks Bob, forgetting hisown misery for the moment, 
in sheer blank amazement. 

“Forgotten him!’—she repeats, thoughtfully. 
‘*No, not that!—not that! I might as well try to for- 
get myself. I remember every line of his face, his 
voice, and his ways, and every word he said, almost; 
but if I were to see him standing close to us here, I 
should not feel the slightest,inclination to go to him, 
or call to him to come to me. I feel all dead every- 
where.” They remain in the same attitude for sev- 
eral minutes, neither of them stirring nor uttering a 
word. Then Esther speaks, with a certain uneasy 
Abieire “Well!” she says, ‘‘I am, waiting!— 
waiting for you to call me a murderess and. a bad 
woman, and all the other names that St. Jobn gave 
me, on much less provocation. Make haste!’ she 
says, with a nervous, forced laugh; “amin a hurry 
to hear that I haye succeeded in getting rid of my 
last friend. Quick! quick!—tell me that you hate 
me, and have done with it!” 

‘* Hate you!” he repeats, fenderly: 
trembling a little in spite of himself, and the meek- 
ness of a great heroism ennobling his face. ‘You, 
poor soul! , Why should I hate you because another 
man is better and more lovable than I, and because 
you have eyes to see it?” 

The eyes he speaks of turn upon him, wide and 
co , in astonished disbelief of his great gener- 
osity. 

“You don't understand!’ she says, quickly. ‘“ You 
don't take itin. Iwas engaged to him; I was going 
to marry him, and all the time I never once men- 
tioned your name to him, of my own. accord; and 
when he asked mé about you, I said you were only a 
common acquaintance, You must hate me!” she 
ends, vehemently; ‘‘ don’t pretend that you don’t!” 

“Flush!” he answers sorrowfully, but very gently, 
“that is nonsense! I don’t even hate him; at least ’ 
(pausing a moment, to thrust down and trample 
under foot one more spasm of that intolerable burn- 
ing jealousy)—“ at least, T Gy not. It was my own 
fault. I knew all along that I was poor, and stupid, 
and awkward, that Ihad nothing but sheer love to 
give you, and I hoped against hope that that might 
win you at last. We all set our affections upon some 
one thing, TN he says, with a is ra piti- 
ful smile, ‘‘and I daresay it ib all the better for usin 
the end that we don’t often get it; but, oh, love! love! 
sat might have told’ me! ‘Then ‘his’ resoltttiori 
is a little, and, covering his face with his hands, 


his brave voice 


< 


he groans aloud, in a man’s dry-eyed agony—how 
much awfuller to see thana poms facile, tears, 
that flow indifferently for a dead pet dog, or a dead 
husband! Esther sits looking at him during several 
minutes, awestruck, as a child that. has made a 
grown-up person cry; then one of those quick im- 
pulses that carry some women away seizes her, 

_ Bob!” she says, putting her sweet mouth close to 
his ear, while ee vibrating voice thrills down 
to his stricken soul, ‘‘I have been very'bad. to you, 
but I will make up for it!” 

“Will you?” he says, looking up with a mournful, 
skeptical smile; ‘how?’ 

“Tl marry you, if youll have me, and make a 
very good wife to aes HE she says, simply, with un- 
blushing calmness, eyelids unlowered, and voice un- 
we Chil 1” he cries, “ but d 

ri e cries, ‘you are ve. enero ut do 
you think I cannot be generous, tao?" a 
“It is not generosity,’ she says, eagerly; ‘‘I wish 


to amt be ator 
He shakes his head sadly. ‘‘You don't know 
he answers, taking her 


what you are saying,” 

little hand between both his—holding it almost fa- 
therly, in a tender prison. “You don’t know what 
wee is. You don’t understand that a union so 
close with a person you don’t love would be infinitely 
worse than being tied to.a dead body; the one could 
not last very long, the other might for years." 

She looks at him silently, with her grave, innocent 
eyes, for an instant or two, while she tries to go down 
to the depths of her own heart—tries to feel some- 
thing besides that numb, vague indifference to every- 

ing. 

“Tf I don’t love you,” she says, doubtfully, ‘I 
love nobody; I like you better than any one ales in 
the world! Didn't Jack die in your arms?’ she says, 
age out into sudden, violent tears, ‘“‘ Wasn't 
his head resting on your shoulder, when he went 
away? Oh, dear, dear shoulder!” she cries, kissing it 

ee . “How can I help loving you for 
at?" 

At the touch of her soft mouth, that has been to 
him hitherto, despite his nominal betrothal, a sealed 
book, his steadfast heart begins to pulse frantically 
fast; if a river of flame instead of blood were pour- 
ed through his veins, they could not have throbbed 
with an insaner heat; his sober head swims as one 
that is dizzy with strong drink; reelsin the overpow- 
ing passion of a man that has not frittered away his 
heart in little bits, after our nineteenth century 
fashion, but has castitdown, whole, unscarred by an: 
other smallest wound, at one weman’s feet. Oh, 
he might but take her at her word! Or, if there 
must be no marriage between them, why may not 
there bo a brief sweet marriage of the lips? It would 
do her no harm—since kisses, aper for the repu- 
tation of ninety-nine hundredths of the female world, 
leave no mark—and it would set him for an instant 
on a pinnacle of bliss that would equal him with the 
high gods. ; 

ut the paroxysm is short. Before she who has 
eaused it has guessed at its existence, itis put down, 
held down strongly. ‘Women are very often like 
naughty children, putting a lighted match to a train 
of gunpowder, and then surprised and frightened be- 
eause there is an explosion. 

“You are deceiving yourself,”’ he says, ne 
almost coldly. ‘You think you like me, because 
oe et to be the last person that was with the dear 
fellow that’s gone—because you knew that I was 
grieved about him, too; but think of mé as you 
thought of me when you were at the Gerards’, and 
you'll know how much you love me for myself.”’ 

“Love!” she repeats, dreamily—“love! love!” say- 
ing over and over again the familiar, common word, 
until by very dint of frequent repetition it grows un- 
familiar, odd, void of meaning. ‘“‘ILhave used up all 
T ever had of that: perhaps I never had much, but I 
think you the very best man that ever lived. Is not 
that enough to £0 sel oe baad 

He shakes his head with a slight smile: ‘* Worse 
and worse! that would be a difficult character to live 
up to: No!” he says, looking at her, with the nobil- 
ity of an utter sel -abnegation in his sorrowful blue 
eyes. ‘“‘I will never marry you, Essie! never!—I 
swear it! If you were to go down on your knees to 
me, I would not; I should deserve that God should 
strike me dead if I could be guilty of such unmanly 
selfishness!” 2 

“You refuse me, then?” she says, with a sigh of 
half-anconscious relief. ‘Was ever such a thin 
heard of? AndI have not even the satisfaction o 
being able to be anery with you.” 

“J refuse you)” he answers, steadily, taking her 
two little hands in his. ‘‘But—look at me, dear, and 
believe me—as I said to you before, so I say now, I 
shall love you to-day, and to-morrow, and always!” 

The two young people sit silent; each looking 
down, as it were with inner eyes, on the wreck of 
their own destiny—vrecked ! though their 
ships have so lately left the port. e vapors still 
curl about the dun hills; the clouds stoop low, as if 
to mingle with their sister mists, With many a sigh, 
and with many a shiver, the trees shower down the 
ruddy rain of their leaves: Earth is stripping her 
fair spe for her winter sleep. Then Brandon 

eaks: 
see Promise me one thing, Essie!’’ 

* Anything, almost!” 

“ That this—this—ta/k we have had shall make no 
difference as to your coming to us,” 

“What!” she cries, suddenly springing to her feet, 
tears of remorse and mortifieatton, rushing to her 
eyes. ‘After having done you the worst injury a 
woman can do a man, am I to be indebted to you for 
daily brea '—for food, and clothes, and firing? How 
much lower do you wish me to fall? Have you no 
my en me?” ry hett¥ ‘his 

“You are misstating the case,” he says, quietly, 
downcast eyes fixed on a little fern That with’ his 

stick, he is updi, ging from its strait home between 
two neighbor Foaiee you will be indebted to me for 
nothing; I shall not even be there; I shall have gone 
back to Bermuda!” * . ; 

“Gone!” she repeats, blankly, “ Are you going'too? 
Is everybody going awayfrom me? And do you 
think,’”’she continues, passionately, “that it be 
easier for me to lie under such an obligation to your 
mother and sister than to you? Is not it always 
harder to say ‘Thank you!" to a woman toa 
man? And would not I immeasurably rather sell 
matches, or hot potatoes, atthe street-corners, than 

| do either?” 
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RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


He smiles slightly, yet very ruefully withal. 
“My darling!” he. says, looking wistfully at, her 
noble head and delicate, thoroughbred face, “you 
are a great deal too pretty to sell hot-potatoes, 
or matches either; bread-winners should not have 
faces like yours?” ‘ 

“That is bad reasoning,” she answers, trying to 
laugh; “if 1 am pretty, people will be more likely to 
buy my wares. ih, heavens! "she cries, throwing up 
her eyes to the dark wrack driving overhead, ‘ what 
business have people to bring children in to the world 
only to starve, or to sponge upon others? There 
ought to be an Act of Parliament against it! Oh, 
why—why is not one allowed to have a look into life 
before one is born—to have one’s choice whether one 
will come into it at allor no? But, if one had, who 
would come?—who would?” 

“T would,” answers Bob, stoutly, ‘I don’t think 
the world is half a bad place, though it is the fashion 
to abuse it nowadays, and though it does do one 
some curiously dirty turns now and then. But after 
all,” he adds, very gravely’ “bad or good, no one 
can accuse it of lasting long, and there’s a better at 
the other end of it.” a 

“Or a worse,” says Esther, gloomily. “Who 
knows? One cannot fancy the world without one, 
ean one?” she continues, following out her own train 
of ideas. ‘ One knows that, not long ago, there was, 
and not long hence, there will be, no J; but one can- 
not realize it!” a 

“Why should one bother one’s head trying?” says 
Bob, with philosophy. : 

“The leaves seem to come out in the spring,”’ she 
continues, musingly, without heeding him; “the 
winds to blow, and the birds to sing, all with some 
reference to one’s self; one cannot understand their 
all going on whén one’s self has stopped!” 

Reflections of this character are not much in Bob’s 
way. Pensive musings upon the caducity of the 
human race are, generally, rather feminine than 
masculine. A woman dreams over the shortness of 
life, while a man crowds it with doings that make it, 
in effect, long. Brandon turns the conversation back 
into a more practical channel, 

“Fave you any friends that you have known longer 
than you have us, Essie?” 

**None.” 

“Any to whom it would be less irksome to you to 
lie under an obligation, as you call it?” 

“None.” . 

“ Any that you like better, in short?” 

“None,” she answers, with a little impatience, as 
if, in a way, ashamed of her own destitution. 
“Good or bad, I have no friends, and you know it.” 

He looks at her with a sort of shocked amazement. 
“Good God! what is to become of you, then?” he 
asks, bluntly. 

“don’t know.” 

“ How are you to live?” 

“T don’t. know.” . 

“Have you never once thought about it?” 

“Never. I thought that we,” she says, her lips 
beginning to quiver Biteously, and her faithful 
thoughts, that never wander far from_ it, strayin 
back to the new, bare grave, where one-half of ‘thai 
“one” lies sleeping—“ I thought that we should have 
lived to be old together; most people live to be old!” 

A great yearning pity—purer, nobler, with less of 
the satyr and more of the god in it, than in any ac- 
cess of human passion between man and woman— 
seizes him as he | oks at her, sitting there so for- 
lorn, with one thin Sand lifted to shield her weary, 

urple-lidded éyes, that have grown dim with weep- 
ing for ‘her boy.” / 

* Poor little soul!” he says, compassionately; and 
he takes, with brotherly intimacy, the other hand, 
that lies listless in her lap, and lays fond lips upon it. 

When one is on the verge of a burst of crying, a 
harsh word may avert the catastrophe, but a kind 
one inevitably precipitates if. With how unjust, 
unreasonable a hatred does one often regard the 

erson who ill-advisedly speaks that kind word! As 
or Esther, she buries her face on his shoulder and 
begins to sob hysterically. Her hat falls off, and 
her bear, defenseless head leans on his breast, 
while the autumn wind wafts one long lock of her 
scented hair against his face. She has forgotten 
that he was her lover, has forgotten that he is a 
man; she remembers only that he is a friend, which 
is a sexless thing—that he is the one being that cares 
about her, in all the gréat, full, crowded world. 


Despite the utter abandonment of her attitude,. 


despite the clinging closeness of her soft, supple 
form. to his, he feels none of the Fann stings of 
assion that so lately beset him. They are tamed, 
‘or the moment, by a nobler emotion; they dare as 
little assail him now as they dare assail the holy 
saints in Paradise. With any other man, such aban- 
donment might have been dangerous; with him she 
issafe. He lays his kind broad hand on her ruffled 
head, and strokes it, just as Jack used to do, in the 
pleasant days before he went. ; 

“Come to us, Essie?” he says, with persuasive 
tenderness; “we'll be good to you: we won't plague 
you; you would have come to us as my wife; why 
won't you come as my sister?” 

“Because I like buying things better than bein 
iven them!” she answers, vehemently, though sti 
incoherent from her tears. “If I had come as your 
wife, I should have given yousomething in exchange 
myself, body and soul, a whole life. It would 
have been of no value really, but you would have 
thought it something; as your sister, I shall give 

you absolutely nothing!” 

“Child! child! why are you so proud?” he asks, 
with mournful reproachfulness. y are you so 
bent on standing alone? Which of us can stand 
alone in this world? We all have to lean upon one 
another, more or less, and the strongest of us upon 

p? 


“Yes. IT know that!—I know that!” she answers, 
haat? teputd would far rather beg and have to be 
that T had never 


weigh me down; but to you I owe so much already, 
that T am racking my brain to think how I can pay 
some part of it, instead of contracting new ones.” 

“You would contract no new ones, he rejoins, 
earnestly; ‘‘on the contrary. Essie, you told me 
just now that you would be very glad to be able to 


to mé for any pain you may have made me 
pay bed is your tims !—now is your opportunity 1” 


suffer: now 


“How?” she sobs, lifting up her head, and speak- 
ing with a slow, plaintive intonation. “ You will be 
at the other side of the world, thousands of miles 
away! How will it affect you ?” 

“T shall be at the other side of the world,” he an- 
swers, steadily; “better that I should be so! better 
so! But do you think that my being so far away 
will make it pleasanter for me to think of the one 
creature I love above all others on the face of the 
earth, starving, or worse than starving, at home?” 

“Worse than starving!” she repeats, opening her 
great wide eyes in astonishment. ‘‘ What can 
be worse than starving? Oh! Isee what you mean” 
(a light breaking in upon her, and the color flush- 
ing faintly into her face), ‘“‘ You think i should 
go to the bad—do something disgraceful, if I had 
nobody to look after me; I am sorry that you have 
such a bad ers of me, but I don’t wonder at it,” 
she ends with resigned depression. 

“T have no bad opinion of you!” he answers,eagerly; 
“but I know the end that women, originally as pure 
and good as you, have come to before now. I know 
how hard it is for a beautiful poor girl to live honestly 
part ar world, how frightfully easy to live dishon- 
estly!" 

“Well! she says, recklessly; “‘and if I did live 
dishonestly, what matter? Whom have I got to be 
ashamed of me? whom have I got to disgrace?” 

Brandon looks inexpressibly shocked. ‘ Hush!’ 
he says, putting his hand before her mouth; ‘you 
don’t know what you are saying! For Heaven's 
sake, tallc in that strain to no one but me! Any one 
that knew you less well than I do might misunder- 
stand you.” 

She looks up at him, half frightened. ‘One does 
say dreadful things without intending it,’’ she says, 
apologetically; ‘but I only meant to express, as 
forcibly as possible, how little consequence it was 
what hapyened to me.” 

“or God’s sake, word it differently then!’ he 
says, almost sternly; “ or, better still, don"t say it or 
think itatall! It ismorbid and itis nottrue, If itis 
of no consequence to any one else what becomes of 
you, it is of intense, unspeakable consequence to me; 
how many times must I tell you that before you 
mean to believe it?” 

“To you! in Bermuda?” she says, with a little 
doubting sigh. 

“Yes to me, in Bermuda,” he answers, firmly. 
“Perhaps you think that it was only because Ilooked 
upon you as my own, my property, that I took so 
greataninterest in you: it was not as mine, it wasas 
yoursely, that T eared about you. You are yourself 
still, though you are not, nor ever will be, mine.” 

Then, like Guinevere’s, “his voice broke sud- 
denly.”* 

“Then, as a stream that, spouting from a cliff, 
Falls in mid-air, but, gathering at the base, 
Remakes itself and flashes down the vale, 

Went on in passionate utterance.” 


““Wssie! they say that women are more capable of 
self-sacrifice than men. Prove it to menow! Sacri- 
fice this ee of yours; consent to the one thing 
that would make me leave England with almost a 
light, instead of such a heavy heart!” 

She is silent for a minute or two, haltin, 
two opinions; hesitating, struggling wii 
then she speaks, rapidly, but not easily: 

“T cannot, Bob—I cannot! Ask me anything, not 
quite so hard, and Pldo it! Justthink how young 

am, seventeen last birthday! I have probably forty 
or fifty more years to live; do you wish me to prom- 
ise to be a pensioner for half a century on your 
mother’s charity?” 

He does not answer. 

**Don’t be angry with me for having a little self- 
respect!” she evies, passionately, snatching his hand. 
“T willgo and stay with your people tillI have found 
something to do, if they will have me. I will get your 
mother to help me in looking for work; J will take 
her advice in everything, do whatever she tells me; I 
will do anything—any thing in life to please you, ex- 
cept— 

R Except the one thing I wish,” he answers, sadly 
and coldly. 

“TE you speak in that tone, I shall have to prom- 
ise you anything,’ she says, dispairingly; ‘but it 
will only be perjury, for I shall infallibly break my 
promise again. 1y should not I work?” she goes 
on, in a sort of indignation at hissilence. ‘‘Am I a 
cripple, or an idiot? Let me wait till I am either one 
or the other, before I come upon the parish!” she 
says, with the bitter pride of poverty; ‘‘atall events, 
let us call things by their right names.” 

“As you will,” he answers, deeply wounded. ‘If 
you take it as a great indignity to be offered a home 
with the oldest friends you have in the world, of 
course Ican say no more; but, oh, child!—you are 
wrong—you are wrong!” 


between 
herself; 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It is Sunday evening. Miss Craven has been to 
church for the first time sincé since her bereavement, 
as people call it. She has displayed her crape in all 
its crisp funeral newness before the eyes of the Plas 
Berwyn congregation. Also, she has been made the 
subject of conversation, over their early dinner, be- 
tween the imbecile rector and his vinegar-faced, 
bob-curled wife; fhe latter remarking how unfor- 
tunately unbecoming black was to poor Miss Craven 
—really impossible to tell where her bonnet ended 
and her hair began; and how lucky it was for her 
that people did not wear mourning for as long a 
time as they used—three months being ample nowa- 
days, ample for a brother! Esther has sat in their 

w for the first time alone; she has looked at 

ack’s prayer-book, at his vacant corner under the 
dusty cobwebbed window, with eyes dryly stoic; she 
has walked firmly after service down the church- 
eee) past a grassless hillock, where he who was her 

rother lies, dumbly submitting to the one terrific, 
changeless law of decay—the law that not one of us 
can face, as applying to ourselves, without our 
brains reeling ab the horror of it. Oh! thrifty, 
harsh Nature! that, without a pang of relenting, un- 
mixes again those a ay compounds that we 
call our bodies—makes the freed elements that 
formed them pass into new forms of life—makes 
us, who erewhile walked Hy bs ht, godlike, fronting 
the sun, communing with the high stars—makes ws, 
isey, creep many-legged in the 

ie 


eetle, crawl blin 
worm! 


It is evening now, and Esther sits, in her red arm- 

chair, beside the drawing-room fire, alone again. The 
wind comes banging every minute against the shut- 
tered French window, as one that boisterously asks 
to be let in; the ivy-leaves are dashed against the 
vane, as one that sighingly begs for admittance. 
ivery now and then, the young girl looks round 
timidly over her shoulder, in the chill expectation of 
seeing a death-pale spirit-face gazing at her from 
some corner of theroom; every now and then she 
starts nervously, as a hot ides. drops from the 
grate, or asthe small feet of some restless mouse 
make a hurry-skurrying noise behind the wainscot. 
As often as she ean frame the smallest. excuse, she 
rings the bell, in order to gather a little courage 
from the live human face, the live human voice, of 
the servant that enters. 

Around Plas Berwyn also the wind thunders— 
against Plas Berwyn windows also the ivy-leaves fling 
themselves plaintively, but there the resemblance 
ends. The steady light from the lamp outblazes the 
uncertain, fitful fire-gleams: at Plas Berwyn there 
are no ghost-faces of the lately dead to haunt the 
inmates of that cheerful room. They are all sitting 
round the table on straight-backed chairs—no lolling 
in arm-chairs, no stealing of furtive naps on the 
Sabbath—sitting rather primly, rather puritanically 
reading severely good books. To Bob's palate, the 
Hedley Vicarsian type of literature is as distasteful - 


as to any other young man of sound head 
and good digestion, but he succumbs to_ it 
meekly, to please his mother; if Sunday 


came twice a week, I think he would be con- 
strained to rebel. From the kitchen, the servants’ 
voices sound faintly audible above the howling wind, 
singing psalms. The family are divided between 
rose and poetry. Miss Brandon is reading a sermon; 
er sister a hymn. Here it is: 


“THE FIRM BANK.* 


“T have a never-failing bank, 

A more than golden store; 
No earthly bank is half so rich, 

How can I, then, be poor? 


“Tis when my stock is spent and gone 
And I without a groat, 
I'm glad to hasten to my bank, 
And beg a little note. 


“Sometimes my banker, smiling, says: 
“Why don’t you oftener come? 
And when you draw a little note, 
Why not a larger sum? 


“ ©Why live so niggardly and poor?--- 
Your bank contains a plenty; 
Why come and take a one-pound note, 
en you might have a twenty? 


“*Yea, twenty thousand ten times told, 
Is but a trifling sum 
To what your father hath laid up, 
Secure in God His Son.’ 


“Since, then, my banker is so rich, 
I have no cause to borrow: 
Tl live upon my cash to-day, 
And draw again to-morrow, 


““T’'ve been a thousand times before, 
And never was rejected; 
Sometimes my banker gives me more 
Than asked for, or expected. 


“ Sometimes I’ve felt a little proud, 
I've managed things so clever; 
But, ah! before the day was done, 
T've felt as poor as ever! 


“Sometimes, with blushes in my face, 
Just at the door I stand; 
I know, if Moses kept me back, 
I surely must be damned. 


““T know my bank will never break— 
No! it can never fall! 
The Firm—Three Persons in one God! 
Jehovah—Lord of All!” 


a A charming mixture of the jocose and the familiar, 
n't it? 

“Mother,” says Bob, rather abruptly, looking 

up from a mie Re a pleasant little work. entitled, 

ou Fool!” which he is perusing (it is generally 
an understood thing that conversation is not to be 
included among the Sabbath-evening diversions at 
Plas Berwyn)—‘ mother, do you know, I don’t think 
I shall try for extension, after all?” 

The gold sicamied spectacles make a hasty descent 
from their elevation upon Mrs. Brandon’s high, thin 
nose. 

“Dear Bob! why not?” 

“Because I don’t see why I should,” he answers, 
frankly. ‘‘I’m perfectly well: why should I shirk 
work any more than any other fellow? I might say 
that I prefer a cool climate to_a hot vapor bath, 
English winds to oily calms, but I don’t suppose that 
Tam singular in that!” 

“*My dear boy!” says the old woman, tremulously, 
stretching out her withered hand across the table 
him—“ why did you ever go into that dreadful pro- 
fession? y did not you enter the saints ike 
your dear father, as Iso much wished you to do?” 

“Tm very glad I didn’t, mother!” replies the young 
man, bluntly; ‘‘I should have been a fish sadl~ out 
of water; and, after all, I hope that Heaven will not 
be quite so full of black coats that there will not be 
room for one or two of our color.” 

‘Have you told Essie?’ inquires his eldest sister, 
joining in the conversation. 

‘Yes, she knows.” : ; 

“Will she be ready to go with you on such short 
netice?” 

“ You'll leave her behind, then?” 

“Yes,” ; 

“J thought you always had such a horror of long 
engagements?” 

“So I have, but—but” (involuntarily lowering his 
voice, and lifting “Thou Fool!” to be a partial shade 
Sati face)—“there is no engagement between us 
now!’ 

Six startled eyes fix themselves upon his face, 
“What!” cry t! simultaneously shrill female 


*A real Revivalist hymn. 


THE FIRESIDE, LIBRARY 


Has she thrown you 


“No. 

“Have you thrown her over?” (with an astonished 
emphasis on the pronouns). 

**No.?? 

‘Have you quarreled, then?” 

“‘No, we haven’t,”? answers Bob, wincing. 
little child! one would hardly choose such a time as 


“Poor 


this to quarrel with her. Cannot you understand 
two people coming to the conclusion that they are 
better apart; better as friends than as—as—anything 
else?” 

His three comforters stare at one another in be- 
wilderment; then his parent speaks, shaking her 
head oracularly: 

“Tm afraid I see how it is, Bob: you have found 
out that this unfortunate girl is, in some way, un- 
worthy of you, and you are too generous'to confess 
it, even to us.” : 

Bob dashes down ‘Thou Fool!” ina fury, and his 
blue eyes shine with quick fire. 

“Mother, do you vall that the ‘charity that think- 
eth no evil?’ I tell you, Hssie is willing to marry me 
to-morrow, but: I—’ 

“But you are not willing!” interrupts the domestic 
pack, bursting again into full ery. 

“Tell us something a litte more probable, Bob, 
and we'll try and believe it,” subjoins Bessy, with a 
small, curling smile. 

“Tt is a matter of perfect indifference to me 
whether you believe me or not,”’ replies the young 
man, sternly; keeping under, with great difficulty. 
an tunmanly longing to box Miss Bessy’s ears. oy 
only tell you, upon my honor, that Essie is willing to 
marry me, and that l—solely for her own sake, sole- 
ly because I know that an inferier being cannot 
make a superior one happy—am. not willing.” 

* And a very good thing, too,” cries Bessy, vicious- 
ly. “I always thought you were singularly ill- 
suited to one another; I always said so fo mamma 
and Jane. Didn't I, mamna?—didn’t I, Jane? ‘Can 
ale walk together except they be agreed?’ you 
cnow.”* 

“ Girls,’ says poor Bob, harried almost beyond en- 
durance, an buarceaing his sisters by the conven- 
tionally broad appellative which covers everything 
virgin between the ages of six and a hundred— 
“girls, would you mind going into the dining-room 
for a few minutes? I want to speak to mother 
alon».”’ 

The “girls” look rebellious, but their rebellion 
does not break out into open mutiny, Rising, they 
Le Ag with his request. 

“Of course, what most nearly concerns our only 
brother cannot be supposed to have any interest for 
us,” says Bessy, leaving her sting behind, like a 
wasp, and shuttimg the door with as near an ap- 
proach to a bang as her conscience will admit. 

As soon as they are well out of the room, Bob 
comes and sits by his mother’s feet, and lays his 
head on her lap, as he used to do when he was a 
very little boy. She passes her fingers fondly 
through his curly hair. 

“This is a severe trial, my dear boy,” she says, a 
little tri ; “but take an old woman’s word for it; 
look for comfort in the right direction, and you'll 
surely, surely find it? * 

‘“Tdon’t want comfort,” answers Bob, pluckily; 
he having by no means exiled his sisters in order to 
pule and whimper over his own woes. “J do very 
well.” 

“T thought you had come to your old mother 
for consolation,” answers his parent, a little ag- 
grievedly: naturally somewhat disappointed at 
being balked of the office of Paraclete, so dear to 
every woman’s heart; “if not, what was it that you 
wanted to talk to me about that you did not wish 
your sisters to hear?” 

* About her/”’ he answers, emphatically, lifting up 
his head, and reading her face earnestly. ‘I didn't 
wish her to be the mark for any more of Bessy’s 
sneers. I wonder,” he says. a little bitterly, “that 
she whois always talking about ‘our Great Laemplar’ 
does not recollect that He never sneered at any 
one.’ 

“Did you say that it was Esther Craven that_you 
wished to speak to me about?’ inquires Mrs. Bran- 
don, rather coldly. 

“Mother,” he says, passionately, “‘she has not a 
farthing in the world! What is to become of her?’ 

“ Any one that my dear son takes an interest in 
will always be welcome to a home with me, for as 
long as they like to avail themselves of it," says the 
old lady, primly. 

He shakes his head. 

“She would not come,” he says, despondently; 
“she is too proud; she hates to be beholden to any 
one; she is bent on working for her own living.” 

* And a very. proper resolution, too,’ replies his 
mother, stoutly, her heart being steeled against 
Esther by a latent conviction that that fair, false 
maid has dealt unhandsomely by her son,  Provi- 
dence is always more willing to help those that help 
themselves.” 

“How can she help herself?” cries Esther's champ- 
ion, indignantly. '““ What sort of work are those lit- 
re weak hands, that little inexperienced head, fitted 

or?” 

“Women with hands as weak and heads as in- 
experienced have toiled for their daily bread before 
now, I suppose,” rejoins Mrs. Bradon, with a certain 
hardness, foreign to her nature, and arising from 
that spirit of contradiction, innate in us all, which 
makes us look coldly upon any object that some one 
else is making a fuss over. 

Bob springs to his feet in great wrath, and speaks 
low and quick: “‘ Mother! I'm sorry I ever broached 
this subject to you; one takes a long time, I see, to 
get ee with one’s nearest relatives’ charac- 
ters. you can see the child of one of your oldest 
friends working her poor little fingers to the bone for 
the bare necessaries of life, and not feel common 
compassion for her, 7 cannot!” 

z Speaking thusdisrespectfully, he walks toward the 
oor. 


** A spaniel, a woman, and a walnut-tree, 
The more you beat ’em, the better they be,” 


says the rude old saw. Every woman, from a mother 
to an Rigitccy enjoys, rather than otherwise, being 
bu 4 

The old woman half rises, and, stretching out her 
hand to her son, says: “ My boy! come ck! let us 


talk rationally; don’t quarrel with your old mother 
about a person that will never be as good a friend to 
you as she is.” 4 

He turns, half hesitating, anger’s red ensign still 
aflame on his honest face. 

“Shall I tell you, Bob, why I cannot feel common 
camepaenton for—for this girl?” 

“Why?” 

“ Because,” says the old lady, with emotion, Mr. 
Brandon’s image heaving up and down rather quick- 
lier than usual upon her ample breast—‘‘ because 
some instinct tells me that she has not had common 
compassion upon you.” 

“© An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ In 
fact,” answers Bob, with a sarcasm unusual to 
him, “you are forgetting, mother, how often you 
have impressed upon me that we are no longer 
under the Mosaic dispensation! But why should she 
have compassion on me, may I ask? In what wa; 
go : stand in need for it? J’m not a woman, than 

od !"? 

She looks at him, intently, with a, steadiness that 
disconcerts him. ‘ Bob, can you look me in the face 
and tell me that you have not been unhappier since 
you knew Esther Craven than ever you were before 
in all your life?” 

“T have,” he answers, simply, ‘“‘and happier too; 
so that makes it square.” 

Foiled in this direction, she varies her point of at- 
tack a little: ‘Can you look me in the face, and 
tell me that since your engagement she has behaved 
to you as a modest, honorable woman should be- 
have to the man she has promised to marry?” 

He‘casts his eyes down, troubled, and begins to fid- 
get with a dilapidated little Chelsea Cupid on the 
mantel-shelf, too truthful to say “ Yes,” too gener- 
ous to say “No.” 

“She is ready to fulfil her promise,” he answers 
evasively. ‘She is willing to marry me whenever I 
like, as I told you before—to-morrow! to-night! this 
instant, if I wish!”’ 

“ For a home, of course; one can understand that 
in her situation,” says his mother, in a tone of 
slighting pity. 

Bob perceives, and is stung by it. 

“No, not for a home!’ he answers, indignantly. 
“Poor soul! she may have that without paying such 
a heavy toll for it.” 

“To what motive, then, do you ascribe her will- 
ingness?”’ 

“She told me that she liked me better than any 
one else in the world,” he answers, with the reluc- 
tance of one who is making a statement that he be- 
lieves will not be credited by the auditor to whom it 
is addressed. 

“My poor, simple boy! and you believed her!” 
(with a sort of compassionate scorn). 

He hesitates. ‘I believe that she meant what she 
said at the moment,”’ he replies, ees leg 

“Tf there was such perfect harmony of opinion 
between you, why was the engagement broken, may 
Task ?” she inquires, a little sharply. 

No answer, except quickened breathing, and a 
adn slightly contracting his climate-bronzed fore- 

ead, 

“Was it—oh, my dear boy ! if it was so, no one can 
respect your scruples more than I do—was it because 
you were not quite sure that she was one of the 

rd’s people 7” 

“Oh, dear, no!’ answers the young man, quickly, 
with scareely-repressed impatience in his tone— 
“nothing of the kind. God forbid my being so pre- 
sumptuously uncharitable ! How am I to know who 
is or who is not? AllI know is, that if she is not, 
neither am I; and I trust, mother, that you will find, 
by-and-by, that they are not quite such a seanty na- 
tion as you seem to imagine.” 

“A higher authority than I am has expressly de- 
signated them ‘a little flock,’ *’ says the old woman, 
sententiously, pursing wp her mouth; * but far be it 
from me to wish to judge, whatever you may imply. 
But I am still waiting to hear what your motive was 
for breaking your engagement, a motive which you 
seem to have such an unaccountable difficulty in 
telling me.” 

He looks down, for an instant or two, biting his 
lips; then speaks petulantly: 

“Why should I tell you, mother?—why should I 
tell any one? A man’s motives are his own concern, 
whatever his actions may be; if mine are strong 
enough to satisfy myself and her, surely that is 
enough.” 

“Oh, of course,’ answers his mother, rather net- 
tled at what she considers a want of confidence; 
“only that, unless I am at in possession of the eir- 
cumstances of the case, I really don’t see how I can 
be expected to give advice—” 

“TJ don't want advice,” interrupts the young man, 
eagerly. “I want amuch better thing—assistance.’ 

“ Assistance in what?” 

“Why, in hindering that poor girl,” he says, with 
warmth, ‘‘from being thrown upon the world penni- 
less, helpless, and without a friend, as she will be 
after the sale at Glan-yr-Afon.” 

“Not without a friend, as long as you are alive, 
Bob; one can answer for that!” rejoins his mother, 
rather tartly. 

“T count for nothing,” says Bob, quietly. “A 
man’s friendship can be of no service to.a woman, 
unless he is in some authorized position of relation- 
ship or connection with her; otherwise he does her 
more harm than good. What she needs, and what I 
hoped she would haye found in you, mother, is a 
woman-friend.” 

“Tf,” replies his mother, drawing herself up and 
looking very stiff—‘‘if she is, as you say, too proud 
to avail herself of the home that 1 am, for your sake. 
willing to offer her, she is likely to be oo proud to 
consent to be befriended in any other way.’ 

Brandon looked at her for a moment with some- 
thing akin to indignant scorn in his face, dutiful son 
as he usually is; then, repenting, throws himself on 
his knees beside her, and clasping his arms about 
her withered neck, says, entreatingly: “‘ Mother, why 
are you so hard upon her?—what has she done to 

ou? Just think, how would you have liked Jane or 

essy, when they were her age, to have been driven 
out into the world to make their own way, withouta 
single soul to say a kind word to them, or give them 
a helping band; and,” he continues, musingly, “ they 
never could have been exposed to the temptations 
she will be—they never were beautiful, like her!’ 

He had neyer spoken truer words in all his life, 
but the truth is not always the best to be spoken, 


“ At all events,” says the old lady, with emphasis, 
freeing herself from his arms, and getting rather 
red in the face—“ at all events, Bob, however dispar- 
agingly you may speak of them, they were and are 
good, modest, pious girls, that would not trifle with 
an honest man’s affection for their own amusement, 
as handsomer ones have done before now.” 

Inever heard of any honest man having given 
them the chance,” retorts Bob, sarcastically, quit- 
ting his ereosicg posture, with a revulsion of feel 
ing as sudden as it was complete. 

The servants are assembled,” says the youngest, 
best, modestest, piousest of the girls, opening the 
door, and putting in her little drab face. ‘ Must I 
tell them to go back to the kitchen for a quarter of 
an hour, or has Bob nearly finished his private com- 
munication?” 

“ Quite!” replies Bob, emphatically. 

He is standing aconlnig against the chimney-piece, 
his color hightened, and a sorely angered look on his 
open, simple face. 


“You need not wait for me, mother,’ he con- 
tinues, seeing his parent looking inquiringly toward 
him, as she moves with the slowness of age and 
portliness to the door; ‘‘I shall not come to prayers 
to-night. When one eer one ought to be in char- 
pia all the world, ought not one? And I am 
not.” 


CHAPTER XXyV. 

_THE rough winds and the spiteful rains have well- 
nigh stripped all their red-and-yellow clothing off 
the trees, upon the oaks alone leaves. still 
hang persistent, though withered and crackly. The 
apples and pears are all pone and stored for the 
winter; even the dark-blue Orleans plums, that re- 
quire the crisping frost to ripen them, are eaten and 
gone. 

The sale at Glan-yr-Afon is over; it is enrolled 
among that countless array of unrecallable events, 
great and little, that is called the past. The new ten- 
ant, an ordinary Welsh farmer, with an overfull 
quiver of sprouting Welshmen and Welshwomen, 
has entered into possession. No one has taken the 
trouble to “‘redd up” the garden for the winter; 
flowers do not help to pay the rent—they give back 
nothing but their beauty and perfume; and so, over 
Esther's trim flower-beds, sheep-dogs galop, and 
children, boisterous with health and spirits, run 
races, The rustic seat under the old cherry-tree— 
the seat that Jack fashioned in the summer evenings 
—has been broken up for firewood and in Jack’s 
chair in the dining-room, the father of the family re- 
poses his plethoric bulk of an evening, when he does 
not happen to be getting drunk at the ** Punch Bowl,” 
and snores euphoniously. : 

And Bob, pursued by i cacti Hg lamenta- 
tions, and strong wishes for his safe back-coming, is 
gone—gone away in a smoky steamer, over the mist- 
mantled gray sea. Not a few of the tears that fell 
for him came from Esther’s eyes—not love-tears, 
shed privily, secretly, dashed away with hasty care 
at the sound of any approaching footsteps, but 
poured out openly, publicly, in the presence of his 
mother and sisters—mingled with theirs, indeed, as of 
no different quality. Not more openly, not more pub- 
liely, had she wept for old Luath, w. er on the day 
before the sale, the old dog, who h: ailed and 
moped ever since his master’s (to him) unaccounta- 
ble disappearance, crawled w ly to her feet, and, 
looking up dimly wistful into her face for the last 
time, died licking her tender hand. On the day be- 
ae his departure, Brandon came to say “‘ Good-by *” 

o her. 

“T have told mother nothing,” he says, with some 
embarrassment, in allusion to their late engagement, 
—nothing, except that I was sure that I could not 
make you happy. I have given her no reason, Es- 
ther—give her none either! She will not ask you 
point-blank, and it is always easy to evade indirect 
questions; there are some things t itis of no use 
being confidential about.” 

‘“‘T see,’ she answers, with a faint smile. “I un- 
derstand, neatly as you have gilded the pill, you are 
afraid that she would turn me out of doors if she 
knew what a treacherous, black-hearted wretch I 
have been; that Ishould have to take refuge, even 
sooner than I must otherwise do, in the workhouse, 
to which IT always look forward as my final destina- 
tion.” 

Then, bidding God bless her, he wath Bs her han 
strongly, and so takes his last farewell of her, iat 
ever sees her fair face and great, gentle stag-eyes 


ain. 
ber now he is gone—gone with a difficult smile on 
his face, and very little monet in his pocket. He 
never has much, but he has less than usual now; 
having spent his few last soverei on the erecting 
a plain white cross at the head of Jack’s low graye, 
that, when this generation has his place 
of sleeping may not be quite un guished from 
that of his neighbor dust. _He has pone: with his 
heart's strongest longing balked, his prime hope 
death-smitten; but yet not Gee pating 70t curs- 
i his day, nor arraigning High God, saying: 
“Why do I, undeserving, thus suffer?" He carries 
away with him no heavy seething load of revenge, 
no man-slaying ardor of hatred against the woman 
that has wronged him, and the man for whose sake 
she did it. Life is full, interesting, complex—not all 
on one string, whatever morbid women and moody 
rhymers may say; not all sexual love—all of it, that 
is, that is not devoted to drinking, as Anacreon, Ca- 
tullus, and Moore, have dulcetly told us. And there- 
fore, though poor, disappointed, and heart-wrung, 
Brandon is not all unhappy. He has been greatly 
sinned against, and has forgiven, thus exercising the 
function that raises us nearest to a level with the 
Godhead. 

And meanwhile Esther, left behind in wintry 
Wales, takes his emptied place at triste Plas Berwyn, 
Despite all her resolves, fete her high talk that a 
morsel of Mrs, Brandon’s bread would choke her— 
that it would be better to starve than to be under any 
obligation to the family of the man she has be- 
trayed—she is now eee. Mies suffocating bread, 
now lying under those lating obligations. 

What makes us swallow our ity—makes us do 
many mean shinee One must live; one must keep 
in that breath that perhaps is only spent in sighs: 
and Mr, James Greenwood has made us all out of 
love with the workhouse. So she sits down three 
times a day at Mrs. Brandon's table, the unwi 
guest that ever sat at any board, and eats the bread 
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of charity, and the roast mutton and apple tarts of 
charity, when the conclusion of the long Puritan 
grace gives her permission so to do. 

There is plenty of time for thinking at Plas Ber- 
wyn, for in that still housebold talk is not rife. 

hen people never leave their own little one earth- 
nook, rarely see any one beyond their immediate 
family circle, and rarelier still read any reviews, pa- 

ers, books, that treat of any subject but one, they 

ave not much to talk about. There are few 
minds original enough, copious enough, to suffice 
to themselyes—to be able to do without supplies de- 
rived from external objects. Our thoughts are gen- 
erally our own, merely by right of immediate pos- 
session; mostly they are the thoughts of others. 
more or less = Sects more or less amalgamated 
with thought-matter of our own. 

They are not unkind to her, these chill, faded 
women. Not loving her—for, as Bessie appositely 
quoted, ‘‘Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?”’—and Esther and they are most surely in 
nothing agreed; mistrusting her, though not know- 
ing,of having dealt falsely by their brother; sincerely, 
though bigotedly, looking upon their society as un- 
profitable—nay, almost contaminating; as being one 
of the ma pgenstaled many—one standing in the cold, 
outside their little clique of elect, safe souls; despite 
all this, they are wee willing to give her food and 
shelter, to give them her for an indefinite number 
of years, to make her a part of their own dry, sap- 
less lives. 

But she is not willing—oh, must unwilling? Let 
me not be mistaken, however; it is not with the dry- 
ness and saplessness of the offered life that she 
quarrels fe must henceforth be to her, every- 
where, dry and sapless; the duller it is, the less it 
contrasts with her own thoughts, It must be lived 
somewhere: it can be lived pleasurably nowhere. 
Then, why not unpleasurably, grayly, negatively, at 
Plas Berwin? Why not, supposing that she had been 


able to pay for her two cups of tea and slices of mut- 
ton, a er own iron bedstead and deal wash-hand- 
stand? 


But, pe ae that she was not able; ee 
posing that she was so destitute as to be glad, 


even while weeping over his poor, rough body, 


that her old dog had died because’ she 
was too poor to_ be able to afford to keep 
him; supposing thalt this life entailed upon her 


the bitter pain of being daily, hourly grateful to peo- 
ple for whose society she had a strong repugnance, 
and upon whom, in the person of one of their near- 
est and dearest, she had inflicted a mortal injury? 
It is hard to live with people whose every idea runs 
counter to your own—whose whole tone of thought 
and conversation is diametrically opposed to what 

‘ou have been used to all your life—and yet not to 
ta able to contradict, to argue with, or differ from 
them, because you are eating of their bread and 
drinking of their cup. The mere fact of feeling that 
you aS on ancy era he People a able, 
without flagrant ingratitude, to quarrel, makes you 
desire ardently to fall out with them. 

“How much better to be a professed beggar at 
once!” thinks Esther, with a sort of grim humor. 
“How much better to whine and shuffle along the 
streets at people’s elbows, swearing that you have a 
husband dying of consumption, and six children all 
under three years of age starving at home!” 

It is only the very basest and the very noblest; 
natures that can accept great favors and not be 
crushed by them. Esther’s is neither. To her itis 
only the t pugbt that her state of dependence is 
temporary that makes it supportable. e has lost 
no time in Sypealne to Mrs. Brandon for her aid in 
the search for work—work, that vague word, that 
conveys to her no distinct idea, that stands to her 
in the oe of someti to be done by her, in return 
for which she may be able to obtain food and drink, 
without saying “‘ nk you” to any one for them. 

On the afternoon of the day of Bob’s departure 
Esther has been sitting for an hour or more, in list- 
less sadness, on the fender-stool before the fire, her 
eyes staring vacantly at the battered Michaelmas 
daisies and discolored chrysanthemums standing 
in the wintry, darkening garden outside. Mrs. 
Brandon’s steel knitting-pins click gently, as she 
knits round and round, round and round, in the 
monotonous eternity of a long-ribbed knickerbocker 
stocking. The fire-gleams flicker dully red on the 
somber, large-patterned flock-paper, which makes 
the room loo 
need otherwise do. Esther is roused from her 
reverie by the entrance of the servant with the 
moderator lamp. 

‘Mrs, Brandon!” she says, addressing her hostess. 

“Yes, my dear!” The “my dear,” is a concession 
to Bob’s memory. ‘ Bob told me,” says the youn, 
girl, with some diffidence, ‘‘that you were goo 
enough to say that you would help me in looking for 
—for—something to do!” 

The old lady looks scrutinizingly at her over the 
tops of her spectacles. ‘‘My dear son expressed 
such great, such surprising anxiety, considering that 
zor connection with him is at an end, about your 

uture, that I did promise.” . 

“And you will?” asks the other, timidly. 

“7 always keep my promises, Esther, I hope” 
(with a slight expressive accent on the /and an 

“When will Pike begin?—soon?—at once?—to- 
morrow?” cries the girl, eagerly. 

Mrs. Brandon hesitates: ‘‘I must first know for 
what sort of emmployzeent you wish—for what sort 
you are best suited?” 

“Tam suited for nothing,” she answers, despon- 
dently; “but that must not deter me. If nobody did 
any work but what shay were fitted for, t 
quarters of the world would be idle.” 

“Would you be inclined to take a situation as 
SorErTae : oor coe found for you in a re- 
spectable, pious family’ F 

Phe shakes her head. “I don’t know enongh, and 
I have no accomplishments. Ican read a few pages 
of ‘Racine * or ‘Telemaque’ without applying ve 
often to the dictionary; modern French, with its col- 
loquialisms and slang, baffles me; and Ican play a 
few ‘Etudes’ and ‘ Morceaux de Salon’ inaslipshod, 
boarding-school fashion; but these extensive require- 
ments would hardly be enough.” ts 

Mrs. Brandon pauses in consideration. ‘There 
are so few occupations open to /adies,” she remarks, 
with an emphasis on the word. “ Most professions 
are closed upon us by our sex, and all trades by our 
birth and breeding. 


‘ee- 


wwice as small and twice as dark as it. 


““ When one is a pauper, one must endeayor to for- 
get that one ever was a lady,” answers Esther, ra- 
ther grimiy; ‘my gentility would not stand in the 
way of my being a shoeblack, if women ever were 
shoeblacks, and if they paid one tolerably for it.” 

“Would you like to try dressmaking?” inquires her 
companion, rather doubtfully. 

Esther gives an involuntary gasp. Tt is not a pleas- 
ant sensation when the consciousness that one is 
about to descend from the station that one has been 
born and has grown up in is first brought stingingly 
home to one. Happiness, they say, is to be found 
equally in all ranks, but no one ever yet started the 
idea that it was sweet to godown. Quick as light- 
ning there flashed before her mind the recdllection 
of a slighting remark made by Miss Blessington, 
apropos of two very second-rate young ladies, who 
had come to call at Felton one day during her visit 
there, that ‘‘they looked like little milliners!’ Was 
she going to be a “little milliner?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t sew well enough, “she 
answers, gently, wondering meanwhile that the idea 
has never before struck her what asingularly inca- 

able member of society she is. ‘‘I cannot cut out: 

can make a bonnet, and I can mend stockings in a 
boggling, amateur kind of way, and that is all!” 

scollecting whose stockings if was that she has 
been used to mend in the boggling way she speaks 
of; a, knife passes through her quivering heart. 

‘The same objection would apply to your attempt- 
ing a lady’s-maid’s place, I oY ea 

“Yes, of course” (bending down her long white 
neck ina despondent attitude); “but ** (with regath- 
ered animation in eye and tone)—‘ but that objec- 
tion would not apply to any other branch of domestic 
service—a house-maid, for instance: it cannot re- 

uire much native genius, or a very long apprentice- 
s ip, to know how to empty baths, and make beds, 
an pean grates: I ought to be able to learn how in 
a week,’ 

Mrs. Brandon’s eyes travel involuntarily to the 
small, idle, white hands that lie on Esther’s lap—the 
blue-veined, patrician hands that she is so calmly 
destining to spend their existence in trundling mops 
and scouring floors. 

“My dear child,” she says, with compelled com- 
passion in her voice, “you talk very lightly of these 
things; but you can have no conception, till you 
make the experiment, of what the trial would be of 
being thrown on terms of equality among a class of | 
persons so immensely your inferiors in education 
and refinement.” 

“T believe it is a well-authenticated fact,” answers 
Esther, firmly, “that in some town in one of the 
midland counties a baronet’s wife is, or was, earning 
her living by going out charing. What right have I 
to be more squeamish than she?” 

“Tt is unchristian,” pursues Mrs. Brandon— 
unconvinced by Esther’s anecdote, which indeed she | 
treats as apocryphal—‘“‘to call any one common or 
unclean, and God forbid that I should ever'do-so! 
But imagine a lady, born and bred like yourself, ex- 

osed to the coarse witticisms of the footman and 
the intimate friendship of the cook!” 

Esther’s little face seems to catch some of the deep 
fire-glow—her breast heaves up and down in angry, 
quick pants. 

“Mrs. Brandon, do you suppose that they would 
be so impertinent—?” she begins, fiercely; then 
breaks off, ashamed. “I forgot; it would be no im- 
pertinence, then! Well!’’ (with a long, low sigh), “I 
am tough: I haye borne worse things! This is but a 
little thing, after all; I can bear this!” 

“ort , Usther, that if, as I fear, you are leaning 
on your own strength, and not onan Unseen Arm, you 
are orerene your powers of endurance.” 

“Perhaps; 1 can but try.” 

“‘Tmpossible!” answers Mrs. Brandon, with cool 
common-sense, ‘‘Who would hire you? Ridieu- 
lous!—childish! No, Esther; we must try and find 
something more eligible for you, if you are still fool- 
ishly bent on declining the happy, and respectable, 


and (I humbly hope I may say) gious home that Iam 
80 willing—that we are all so willing—to offer you.” 

““Oh yes! yes! yes!” cries the child, passionately. | 
“Lam bent on it! It is less degrading even to be ex- | 
posed, as ete say, to the witticisms of the footman | 
and the friendship of the cook, than to live upon 
pene on whom you have no claim beyond that of | 

aving been already most ungrateful to them—than 
to impose on their generosity, to sponge upon 
them! 

“As you will, Esther,” answers Mrs. Brandon, 
loving her too little, and respecting her independence 
of aed too much, to reason further with her. 

There is a pause—a pause broken presently by 
Esther, who speaks diffidently: ‘‘Mrs. Brandon, 
don't you think that if T could get into one of those 
large shops in London, or one of our great towns, 
T could try on cloaks, and measure yards of ribbon 
without requiring any great amount of knowledge of 
any kind, theoretical or practical?” 

rs. Brandon looks doubtful. “Itis notso easy as 
you may imagine, my dear, to obtain admission into 
one of those shops: a friend of mine made great 
efforts to get a situation for a protegee of hers at 
Marshall & Snelgrove’s or Lewis & Allenby’s, and 


after waiting a long time, was obliged to give it up 
as hopeless, 

“Perhaps she was not tall?’ suggests Esther, 
rather timidly. 

caper bike them tall sa: the girl, in 

‘They like them tall,” says the voluntaril 
drawing up her slight elance Hamre pat bets rm tall, 
am I not?’ 

“T should imagine that that qualification alone 
would hardly suffice,” answers the old lady, dryly; 
‘Sand, indeed,” she continues, pursing up her mouth 
rather primly, “even if it would, I should hardly 
think a situation ina shop, or other place of public 
resort, desirable for a girl so young, and of so—so— 
so peculiar an appearance as you.” 

“Peculiar!” repeats Esther, rather resentfully, 
raising her great eyes in unfeigned, displeased sur- 

rise to her companion’s face. ‘Am Iso vi odd- 
Hoking, Mrs. Brandon? I don’t think I can be, for no 
one ever told me so before! 

“TI did not say odd-looking, my dear,” returns Mrs. 
Brandon, sharply; “ please don’t put words into my 
mouth.” 

“If people came to buy cloaks, they would surely 
be ‘thinking of how th y were loo! ng, not how 

looked,” says Esther, not vet quite recovered from 
i amazed astonishment; ‘ny appearance, beyond | 


the mere fact of my being tall, could not be of much 
consequence one way or another.” 

Mrs. Brandon takes off and lays down her specta- 
cles, the better to point the rebuke she is about to 
administer, e 

“Esther,” she says, severely, “since you insist on 
my explearing myself more clearly, I must tell you 
that I think a girl should be steadier in conduct and 
more decidedly imbued with religious principles than 
Lhave any reason for supposing you to be before 
she is exposed to the temptations to which a young 
and handsome woman is liable in one of those sinks 
of iniquity, our great towns.” 

Esther flings up her little head, with an angry ges- 
ture. ‘“‘I really don’t see what temptations a per- 
son even as unsteady and irreéligious as I am,” she 
says, contemptuously, “‘conld be exposed to in a 
haberdasher’s shop. Tempfation, in a woran’s 
mouth, always implies something about men ; and 
ina place specially devoted to women’s dress one 
would be less likely to see them than in any other 
spot on the face of the earth.” 

“Tf you are so much better informed on the sub- 
ject than a person of treble your years and experi 
ence,” says Mrs. Brandon, resuming her spect 
and beginning to knit faster than ever, “I have, o 
course, no more to say.” 

An apposite retort rises prompt and saucy to Es- 
ther’s lips, clamoring for egress through those sweet 
red gates; but the recollection of Mrs. Branon’s 
weak tea and legs of mutton, and the obligations 
thereto hanging, drives it hack again. Sheleaus her 
elbow on her knee and elevates her straight dark 
brows. 

“The question is,” she says, gravely, “can you 
suggest anything better? When one has no money, 
and none of the acquirements that command money, 
one must take what one can get, and be thankful.” 

But Mrs. Brandon is silent, counting her stitches, 
buried in calculations as to whether her stocking-leg 
has attained the length and breadth suited to the di- 
mensions of one of her son's large limbs. 

The wind shakes the shutter as if, in its lonely 
coldness outside, it covefed the fire and lamplight. 
The old gray cat sits on the fender-stool beside Es- 
ther, yawning prodigiously every now and then; her 
round fore-paws gathered trimly under her, and the 
sleepy benignity of her face half contradicting the 
flerce stiffness of her whiskers, and the tigerish up- 
ward curve of her lips. 

““What is done in haste is always ill-done, my 
dear!” says Mrs. Brandon, presently, having ‘atis- 
factorily calculated that five more rows will conduct 
her to Bob’s large heel—giving utterance to her little 
trite saw with a‘certain air of complacency. Orig- 
inal remarks come forth doubtfully, quest:oningly, 
feeling their way: it is only a well-aired platitude 
that can strut and swagger forward in the certainty 
of a good reception. “ We will think over the sub- 
ject seriously and Wishes we will take it with 
us to the Throne of Grace, and make it the subject 
of special intercession at worship this evening.” 

“Oh, no, no! please not!—please not!” cries Esther, 
the lilies in her fair cheek turning epee oh to deep- 
est, angriest carnations. “‘ Ishould not like it: J 
could not come to prayers if you did. Why cannot 
we talk it over now, this instant? ‘There’s no time 
like the present.” 

“Tsee no hurry, Esther,” answers Mrs. Brandon, 
coldly. 

“But there is a hurry!—every hurry!’ exclaims 
the girl, passionately, throwing herself on the 
floor beside Mrs. Brandon, too much in earnest 
to be chilled by the frosty cold of her manner; her 
whole soul thrown, in bright entreaty, into the great 
clear pupils of her superb, up-looking eyes. ‘TI don’t 
think I ever knew what the word meant fill now. I 
don’t believe I ever could have been in a real hurry 
in my life before! Put yourself in my position, Mrs. 
Brandon,” she says, laying her little, eager hand on 
her companion’s rusty-black-coburg knee; “imagine 
how you would like to be wholly dependent, not only 
for luxuries and comforts—one might well do without 
them—but for bare bread and water, on people that 
are neither kith nor kin to you, and that have taken 
you in out of Christian charity, and because they 
think it right—not in the least because they love 

ou!’ 

“ If I were exposed to such a trial, Esther,” re- 
plied Mrs. Brandon, deliberately rubbing her specta- 
eles gently with her pocket-handkerchief, “I hope 
that I should bear it meekly; that I should kiss the 
rod, knowing that it was an All-wise Hand that 
brandished it, and that Iwas so chastened in order 
to lower the pride of a too carnal heart.” 

“Then God forbid that my carnal heart may ever 
be so lowered!” cries the other, springing impetn- 
ously to her feet, and drawing up her head haught- 
ily. ‘* Why.’’ she continues, beginning to walk up 
and down the little room with agitated steps and 
fingers hotly interlaced—why did God implant 
such an instinct as self-respect in us, if supinely sub- 
mitting to what destroys all self-respect is a pass- 

ort to heaven? Who would bow beneath any rod 

they could get from under it? It is a metaphor 
that always reminds me of a naughty child, or a 
broken-spirited eur.” 

Mrs. Brandon deposits her knitting on the table; 
rises slowly—old people's joints, like wooden dolls, 
decline to bend on short notice (it is a pity, is it not, 
that our machinery is not calculated to remain in a 
state of efficiency, even through our paltry seventy 

years?)—dismounts from the footstool, on which her 
eet have been perched, walks to the door, there 
stands, and, shaking her stiff gray curls, speaks with 
trembling severity: 

“Esther, watil you can discuss this subject with 
less irreverent violence, I must beg to decline any 
further conversation upon it.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

‘““Wantep, by @ young person, aged seventeen, a 
situation as companion to an invalid or elderly lady. 
Salary not so much an object as a comfortable home 
ina ag family. Address, A. B., Post-Office, Naul- 


lan, N. W. 

‘This is the modest form in which Miss Crayen’s de- 
sire for work comes before the public. She had 
beaaod camcelay for the expunging of the “ pious 

mily. 

“Tt is not true, Mrs, Brandon,” she says, with 


| vexed tears in her eyes; “it is nothing to me whether 


they are pions or not—the 


pe Mee salary is far the greatest 
ject, 
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“Tf it is, my dear, it ought not to be,’ answers 
promptly Mrs. Brandon, who, having paid for the in- 
sertion of the advertisement, thinks that she has a 
right to word it as she wishes. 

And now it has gone forth through the length and 
breadth of the civilized world, from the Arctic to 
the Antaretic Poles—has found its way into clubs 
and cafes, hotels and private houses, numerous as 
the sea-sand grains, in the overgrown advertisement 
sheet of the Times. To not one in ten thousand of 
that journal’s millions of readers is it more interest- 
ing than any other announcement in: the long col- 
umins of: 

“Wanted, a cook.” 

“Wanted, a cook.” 

‘Wanted, a good plain cook.” 

“Wanted, a footman.” 

“Wanted, a footman.” 

A companionship, then, is what has been decided 
upon as the vocation to which Esther is best suited: 
it requires neither French nor German, neither as- 
tronomy nor the use of the globes; it demands only 
a patience out-Jobing Job, a meekness out-Mosesing 
Moses, a capacity for eating dirt greater than that of 
any parvenu strugelii into society, health and 
spirits more aggressively strong than a schoolboy’s, 
and a pliability greater than an osier’s, These qual- 
ities being supposed to be more quickly acquirable 
than music, drawing, and languages, Esther has de- 
cided upon entering on the office that will call for 
the exercise of them all. 

Besides the printed advertisement ‘above quoted, 
Mrs. Brandon has been advertising largely in private, 
by means of many long-winded epistles; has been 
seeking far and wide among the circle of her ac- 

uaintance for some gray maid, wife, or widow, in 
the tending of whose haggard, peevish age Esther 
may waste her sweet, ripe qouth, unassailed by 
wicked men, in safe, respectable misery. And mean- 
while Esther waits—waits through the fog-shroud- 
ed, sun-forgotten November days, through the eter- 
nal black November nights—waits, straying lonely 
along the steaming tree-caverned wood-paths—the 
solemn charnels of the dead summer nations of 
leaves and flowers. 

Preachers are fond of drawing a parallel: between 
us and those forest-leaves; telling us that, as in 
the autumn they fall, rot, are dissolved, and 
mingle together, stamped down and shapeless, in 
brown confusion, and yetin the spring come forth 
again fresh as ever; so shall we—who in our autumn. 
die, rot, and are not—come forth again in our distant 
spring, in lordly beauty and gladness. So speaking, 
whether thinkingly or untbinkingly, they equivoca 
~—they lie! Itis not the same leaves that reappear; 
others like them burst from their sappy buds and 
burgeon in the “green-haired woods;"’ but not they 
—not they! They stir not, nor is there any move- 
ment among the sodden earth-mass that was ‘hem. 
If the parallel be complete, others like us—others as 
good, as fair, as we! but yet not we—other than us, 
shall break forth in lusty youth, in their strong May- 
time; but we shall rot on! 


“Oh, touching, fe Earth, 
That weepest in thy glee; 
Whom God created very good, 
And very mournful wel’ 


how much longer can you bear the weight of all your 
dead children, that lie so heavy on your mother 
breast !— 

One salepEae OF joining the Brandon family be- 
fore prayers, Msther finds Mrs. Brandon reading 
aloud a letter; but on Esther’s entrance she desists. 
Hearing her, voice stop, the young girl comes for- 
ward eagerly. " 

“Ts it about me?” she asks, panting, forgetting her 
morning salutations. 

“Yes, Esther,’’ replies Mrs. Brandon, laconically, 
continuing to read, but this time to herself. 

Esther walks to the window, drums on the rain- 
beaten pane, returns to the table; takes 2p the bread- 
knife, and begins to chip bits of crust off the loaf ; 
sits down, get up again; then, unable to contain her- 
bas Jonger, cries out, hastily, “ Will it do?—will it 

0? 

“If you will give me time, my dear, to finish this 
letter in peace, I shall have a better chance of being 
able to tell you,” answers the old lady, Fyn 

Esther sits down again, snubbed; and then the 
door opens, and the three middle-aged, quakerish 
maid-servants make their sober entry, each with 
bible and hymnal in her hand; and the long exposi- 
tion, the olay Nene hymn, and extempore prayer 
setin. To Esther’s ears, all the words of exposition, 
baie and prayer, seem to be, “* Will it do?—will it 

0?" 

“T have received a letter,” begins Mrs. Brandon, 
slowly addressing Esther, when the ‘exercise’ is 
ended, “from a valued Christian friend of mine, who 
has lately met with a lady and gentleman consider- 
ably advanced in life, who are on the lookout for a—’ 

‘Companion?’ interrupted Esther, breathlessly. 

“For a young person who may su ply the place of 
their failing sight, by TeAR NG, to them, writing let- 
ters for them—may arrange the old lady’s work, and 
make herself a generally useful, agreeable, and lady- 
like companion.” 

“That does not sound hard, does it?” says Esther, 
with a nearer approach to hopefulness in her face 
than has been seen there since her brother’s death. 
“Neither reading, writing, nor being lady-like, are 
very difficult accomplishments, are they? Oh Mrs. 
Brandon, I hope they'll take me, don’t you? What is 
their name?” 

“Blessington!” 

“Blessington!” repeats Essie, her lips parting in 
some dismay. ‘‘I wonder are they—can they 
any relation to Miss Blessington, Sir Thomas Ger- 
ard’s ward?” 

“T really cannot tell you, my dear. You have given 
us so Very little information as to your visit to the 
Gerards, that I was not even aware that Blessington 
was the name of Sir Thomas’ ward.” 

Esther passes by the small reproach in silence. 

“Perhaps they may be her father and mother,” 


rests y. 
i She has no father nor mother.”’ 
“ Her grandfather and grandmother?” 
“She has no grandfather nor grandmother.” 
“Her ; at-uncle and great-aunt?” 


“Poy : 
“Very Ukely the same family,” remarks Mrs, 
Brandon, intending to say something rather agree- 


able than otherwise;, ‘‘ Blessington is not a common 
name.” * 

“T recollect,’ Esther says, contracting her fore- 
head in the effort to recall all that was said upon 
a subject which at the time interested her too little 
to have made much impression—''I recollect her 
mentioning one day having some old relations in 
——shire, whom it was a great bore to have to go 
and. visit.” 

“These people live in ——shire,”’ 

“Then it must be the same,” cries Essie, a look of 
acute chagrin passing over her features. ‘Oh, 
Mrs, Brandon, what a disappointment! I’m afraid 
we shall have to look out again! I’m afraid this 
won't do!” 

“And why not, pray?” inquires the other, staring 
in displeased astonishment from under her thick, 
white eyebrows at her young prolegee. « 

Silence. 

“Did you,” inquires the old lady, looking rather 
suspiciously at her, have any quarrel or disagree- 
ment with the Gerards during your visit which could 
render you unwilling to meet any one in any way 
connected with their family?’ 

“Oh, no! no!—certainly not!’ answers Essie, ve- 
hemently, blushing scarlet as any June poppy. 

The elder woman’s sharp, ancient eyes pass like 
a gimblet through and taro h the younger one. 
They fasten with the pitiless fixedness of one who 
has passed the age for blushing, and has conse- 
quently no compassion for that infirmity upon the 
betraying red of her sweet, bright cheeks. 

“Are you quile sure, Esther?” 

“* Quite,”’ replies Esther, with steady slowness. 
“T don't like them, as a family. In fact, J hate them 
all; but I have had no quarrel with them.” 

“T wonder that you cared to spend a whole month 
and more with people that you hated,”’ says Miss 
Bessy, with a sprightly smile. 

“So do I, Bessy,” answers Esther, bitterly, turning 
away her head; “ but that’s neither here nor there.” 

“Am I to understand, then,” says Mrs. Brandon, 
with an inquisitorial elevation of nose and spectacles, 
“that an apparently groundless, and, as far as I can 
judge, ungrateful feeling of dislike toward people 
who, from the little you have told us of them, seem 
always to have treated you with indulgent kindness, 
is your sole motive for wishing to decline this very 
desirable situation?” 

“When one has seen better days,” answered the 
poor, proud child, sighing, ‘‘one wishes to keep as 
far as possible from any of those who have known 
one formerly.”” 

“Put! answers Mrs. Brandon, childingly;” “it 
can be a matter of very little consequence to people 
in the position of the Gerards whether you have a 
few pounds a year, moreor less. They can afford to 
be doing. to you, whatever your circumstances may 

e! 

“T don’t want them to be kind to me,” eries the 
girl, fiercely, stung into swift anger. ‘I know 
nothing I should dislike more., The only wish I have. 
with regard to the whole family, is that I sho 
never hear their names mentioned again!” 

Mrs. Brandon seats herself at the table, and 
begins to pour out the tea out of a huge deep- 
bodied family teapot. Miss Bessy divides the sm: 
curling rashers of fat bacon into four exactly equal 

ortions. At Plas Berwyn it is een ey a case of 
“Cynegan’s Feast, or enough and no waste.” That 
is to say, at the first onslaught everyihing vanishes; 
and if any one, with fruitless gluttony, craves a 
second help, he must console himself with the idea 
that many medical men agree in the opinion that, in 
order to preserve ourselves in perfect health, we 
should always rise from table feeling hungry. 

“Tf,” says Mrs. Brandon, resuming the conversa~ 
tion, and setting her words to the music of a pecu- 
liarly crisp piece of toast, which she eats with a 
rather infuriating sound of crunching—“ if, Esther, 
you can be deterred by so trivial an obstacle from 
availing yourself of an opportunity, humanely speak- 
ing, so promising—a door, [may say, opened for you 
in a special and remarkable manner, in answer to 
prayer—you cannot expect me to exert myself a 
second time on your behalf.” 

Esther stoops her head in silence over her fat 
bacon, which she has not the heart to eat. 

“Esther is more difficult to please than we expect- 
ed, is not she, mamma,” says Bessy, smiling slight- 
ly—“ considering that, she told us yesterday she en- 
vied the man who brought the coals, because he 
earned his own living?” 

‘And so I did,’’ answers Esther, gloomily. 

“Tm afraid, Esther,” says Mrs. Brandon, taking 
snoeher ate of toast, and shaking her head pro- 
phetically, ‘‘ that you willhave to pass through a 
burning fiery furnace before the stubborn pride of the 
unregenerate heart is brought low!” 

“Perhaps so," answers the young girl, calmly; but 
to her own heart she says that she defies any earthly 
furnace to burn hotlier than the one she has already 
passed through, 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 

In another week letters have passed, references 
been asked and given; Esther proved unim- 
peachably respectable; the amount of her salary 
agreed upon; the day of her journey into ——shire 
fixed, an all preliminaries settled previous to her 
undertaking the agreeable, free, and independent 
office of companion to John Blessington, Esq., of 
Blessington Court, in the county of ——, aged 
eighty mine, and to Harriet Blessington, his wife, 

ed eighty. 
otis Craven has but one good-by to say, and on 
the afternoon of the day before her departure she 
stands in the churobyare ready to say it. It is only 
to a grave. Huge cloud headlands, great leaden 
capes and promontories, mournful and heavy with 
unwept snow- heap and pile themselves up 
behind the dim, mirk hills: it snowed last night, but 
the snow has nearly all melted; only enough re- 
mains to make the old dirty church-tower, from 
which speek patches of whitewash have fallen, look 
dirtier than ever. Upon the broken headstones, all 
awry and askew with age and negligence, the lichens 
flourish dankly. Wet nettles and faded bents over- 
lie, overeross each cold hillock. No one cares to 
weed in the garden of the dead. Each hillock is the 
last cbaeien in some forgotten history. 

Oh! why must all stories that are told truly end 
among thé worms? Why must death be always at 
the end of life? Oh! if we could but get it over, 


like some cruelest operation, in the middle or early 
part of our little day; so that we might have some 

alf a life, some. quarter or twentieth part even of 
one, to live merrily in, to breathe and laugh and be 
gay in, without, in our cheerfulest moments, expe- 
riencing the chilly fear of feeling the black-cloaked, 
skeleton-headed phantom lay his bony finger on us, 
Saying: “ Thou art mine!” 

Jpon the gray, flat tombstone near the church- 
gate the great grave-yew has been dropping her scar- 
let berries, one by one—berries that shine, like little 
lights, amid the night of her changeless foliage: 
there they lie like a forgotten rosary, that some holy 
man, having prayed among the unpraying dead, go- 
ing, has left behind him. Evening is closing in fast; 
the air is raw and chill; no one that can avoid it is 
outside a house’s sheltering wall; there is no one to 
disturb. Esther’s. meeting with her brother. What 
cares she for the cold, or for the six feet of miry 
earth that part them? She flings herself. upon the 
sodden mound, stretching herself all along upon it, 
as the prophet stretched himself on the young dead 
child—hand to hand, heart to heart, mouth to mouth. 
She lays her lips upon the soaked soil, and whispers 
moaningly, ‘‘Good-by, Jack—good-by! Oh! why 
won't, they let you. answer me? Why have they 
buried you so deep that you cannot hear me?” 

Lord God! of what stuff can Mary and Martha 


have been made, to have overlived the awful ecstasy 
of seeing their dead come forth in warm, supple life 
out of the four-days-holding grave! Their hearts 
must have been made of tougher fiber than ours, or, 
in the agony of that terrible rapture, soul and body 
must have sundered suddenly, and they fallen down 
into the arms of that tomb whence their brother 
had just issued. in his ghastly cerements, in dazed, 
astonied gladness! 


As Esther lifts her ptissapric ey a they fall upon 
the inscription on the cross at the grave-head: 


“HERE LIETH THE BODY 


OF 
JOHN CRAVEN, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
sepr. 24rH, 186-; AGED 21 YEARS. 
‘Lord, have mercy upon me, a siriner [” 


She casts her arms about the base of the holy sym- 
bol; she presses her panting breast against the 
stone. ‘Lord, have mercy upon me, asinner!”’ she 
cries too; and surely thelive sinner needs mercy as 
much as the dead one?» And as she so lies pros- 
trate, with her forehead Jeaned against the white, 
damp marble, a hideous’ doubt flashes into her heart 
—sits there, like a little bitter serpent, gnawing it: 
“What if there be no Lord! What if. Tam praying 
and weeping to and calling upon nothing! 

‘ ‘Let me not go mad! 
Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there 

should be 

No God, no heaven, no earth, in the void world— 
The wide, prave, lampless, deep, unpeopled world,’ ” 

They tell us—don’t they?—in our childhood, that 
wickedness makes people unhappy; I think the con- 
verse is full as often true—that unhappiness makes 
people wicked. 

A little icy wind creeps coldly among the ML | 
nettles and weak, sapless bents, blowing them 
one way—creeps, too, through Esthers heavy 
mourning weeds, and makes a numbness about her 
shivering breast. For a moment an angry, defiant 
despair masters her. 

“ at if this great, distant Being, who, without 
any foregone sin of ours, has laid upon us the 
ere of life—in the hollow of whose hand we 
ie!—what if he be laughing at us all this while? 
What if the sight of our writhings, of our unlovely 
tears and grotesque agonies, be to Him, in His high 
prosperity, a pleasant diversion?” 

So thinking, against her will she involuntarily 
clasps closer the cross in her straining arms— 
involuntarily moans a second time, ‘Lord, have 
merey upon me, a sinner!” No—no! it cannot be 
so! itis one of those things that are too horrible to 
be believed! There is no justice here/ none! but it 
exists somewhere! How else could we ever have con- 
ceived the idea of it? It is, then, in some other 
world; we shall find it on the other side of these 
drenched, nettly charnels—on the other side of cor- 
ruption’s disgrace and abasement: 


* Tf this be all, 
And other life await us not, for one 
I say, ‘tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle 
A wretched failure! I, for one, protest 
Against it—and I hurl it back with scorn!” 


Despair never stays long with any one, unless it is 
specially invited. Struck with sudden horror at the 

aring blasphemy of her thoughts, wretched Esther, 
with clasped hands and a flood of penitential tears, 
sinks upon her trembling knees. God grant that the 
thoughts that come to us, we know not whence, that 
stab us in the dark, that we welcome not, neither 
cherish at all—yea, rather, drive them away rudely, 
hatingly—may not be counted to us for crimes in 
His great Day of Reckoning any more than the 
sudden-smiting disease that_ makes the strong man 
flag in his noonday is counted to him! With asudden 
revulsion of feeling, with a etter by of devotion, 
powerfuler than the former one of doubt had been, 
the desolate child, prone on the grave of her one trea- 
sure, lifts quivering lips and emptied arms to Him 


who— 
For mankynde’s sake 
Justed in Jerusalem, a joye to us all!”’— 


to Him of whom 


“6, ‘They who loved Him said ‘He wept,’ 
None ever said ‘ He smiled!’ 


Perhaps the good Lord, who was sorry for Mary 
and Martha, may be sorry for her too. Perhaps, 
after all, her boy is well rid of troublesome 
breath—well rid of his cares, and his farm, and his 
useless-loving sister! Perhaps she is falsely fond to 
desire him again—to be so famished for one sight 
more of his gray, laughing Ae bs of his smooth, 
SPS. face! Beyond her sight, he may bein the 
fruition of extremest §00d-tn the sweet shade, be- 
heath pleasant-frui trees, beside great, cool 
rivers, Would she tear him back again thence to 
toil in the broiling sun, because, so tolling, he would 
be in her sight? 

“Tf love were kind, why should we doubt 
That holy death were,kinder?” 


RED. AS A ROSE IS) SHE. 
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The night falls fast; she can scarcely any longer 
distinguish the clear, new black letters on_ the cross. 
Lights are twinkling from the village alehouse; the 
forge shines like a great, dull-red jewel in the sur- 
rounding gray; laughing voices of boisterous men 
are waited unseemly among the graves. Shudder- 
ing at the sound, she raises herself up quickly; then 
stooping again, kisses yet once more the wet red 
Bau that is now closest neighbor to her brother, 
and sobbing, “‘Good-by, my boy, good-by 1—God 
bless you, Jack!” gathers her dusky cloak about her 
slight shivering figure, and passes away through the 
darkness, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ir has snowed all day; an immense white mono- 
tony is over all the land, The clouds that piled them- 
selyes in sulky threatening last night behind the 
Welsh hills, and many others like them, have to-day 
fulfilled their threats, andhave been, through all the 
daylight hours, emptying their flaky joad on. the 
patient earth, It is as if a huge white bird had been 
shaking his pinions somewhere, high up in the air 
—shaking down millions -of little down feathers. 
Rain always seems in earnest, snow in play—with 
such delicate leisureliness does it saunter down. The 
rushing train, that bears Esther to hernew, distant 
life, is topped like any twelfth-night cake; so are the 
wayside stations; so are the houses in the smoky 
towns; 80 are the men, sparsely walking about on 
the country roads; so are the engine-drivers and 
stokers; so are the sheep in the fields. 

Miss Craven, has been sitting all day long in the 
narrow enceinié of a railway-carriage, between the 
two close-shut, snow-blinded windows—sitting oppo- 
site a courteous warrior, who, traveling with all the 
luxuriousness which his sex think indispensable, is 
magnanimous enough to share his buifalo-robe and 
foot-warmer with her, <A dele-a-lele of so many con- 
secutive hours with a man would, under any other 
circumstances than a railway journey, have pro- 
duced an intimacy that would last a lifetime; but 
now, all the result of itis a couple of bows on the 
plattorm at Paddington—a look of interested curios- 
ity after his late companion’s retreating figure, as 
she hurries herself and her small properties into a 
filthy four-wheeler, on the part of the warrior, and 
total oblivion on the part of Hsther. Since that time 
she has traversed London in her dilapidated shamb- 
ling growler, she has had awful misgivings that ‘the 
“ cabby,” with the villainy that all women ascribe 
to all “cabbies,” is purposely taking her in 
a wrong direction—is bearing her away to some dark 
policeless slum, there to be robbed and murdered, 
She has reflected, with cold shivers of terror, as to 
what would be the wisest course to pursue, suppos- 
ing such to be the case. Should she look silently out, 
of the window till she caught sight of the friendly 
helmet and tight frock-coat of some delivering 
*“ Bobby,” and then scream? Should she open the 
door and jump out on the snowy pavement? 

While still undecided, her cab stops, and—all mean 
back-streets and sorry short-cuts being safely passed 
—deposits her, and her box, bag and umbreila, be- 
neath the Shoreditch lamps and among the Shore- 
diteh porters. Then an hour’s waiting in the crowd- 
ed general waiting-room, where all the chairs are oe- 
cupied by fat men, none of whom make a movement 
toward vacating theirs in favor of the slender weary 
woman, who, with crape veil thrown back from her 
sad child-face, is holding her little numb hands over 
the fire, trymg vainly to bring them back to life. 
Then more train; then a three-miles’ drive in a fly, 
up hill and down dale, along snowy country lanes. 

And now her journey is ended: the a stopped 
at the door of a great, vague, snow-whitened bulk, 
that she takes upon trust as Blessington Court. The 
driver, having rung the bell, now stands bangifg his 
arms, each one against the opposite shouldér, in the 
rough endeavor to restore circulation. The servanis 
are too comfortable—the butler over his niulled port 
in the house-keeper’s room, and the footmen over 
their mulled beer in the servants’ hall—to be in any 
hurry to attend to the summons. Af length, after 
tive minutes’ waiting, a sound of withdrawing bolts 
and turning keys makes itself heard; the heavy door 
swings inward, and a footman appears in the aper- 
ature, blinking disgustedly at the snow, which drives 
full into his eyes. Esther immediately descends, 

' and enters with the abrupt haste characteristic of 
extreme nervousness. , 
“Will you pay. him, please?” she says, with a cer- 
tain flurry of manner, to the servant. ‘“I—I don*t 
know how much I ought to give him—how many 
miles it is.” 
While the man complies with her request, she 
stands in the huge stone-floored hall, lit only by fire- 
light, shivering with cold and fear. She peers up at 
the ceiling—of which, by-the-by, thereis none, as the 
hallruns up to the top of the house; at the walls, 
from which great life-size figures, dimly naked 
slimmeruncomfortably cold. Anxious doubts assail 
er, as to whether there are aly rules of which she 
is ignorant for a “‘companion’s” behavior and de- 
portment; she is not aware that she has ever seen 
one of those curious animals hitherto in the course of 
her life. Ought they to make a reverence on enter- 
ing a room? Ought they to say “Sir” or “‘ Ma’am ”? 
to whomever they address? Ought they to laugh/at 
everybody's jokes?—not sit down unless given leaye 
so to do, and not Speak unless spoken to? 80 won- 
dering, she tremblingly follows the footman as he 
opeus tlie door of an joining apartment, and, an- 
nouncing ‘ Miss Craven,” retires joyfully to the so- 
ciety of his compeers and his beer. 
The apartment in which Esther isthusleft stranded 
is as large as the hall that she has just quitted. It 
seems to her oppressively immense—quite a Jong 
walk from the door to the inhabited portion. A very 
big roasting fire burns on the hearth; and right in 
front of it, in the very ipa of its hot red eyes, sits 
a very old man, doubled together in an arm-chair— 
one hand in his breast, and his aged head sunk upon 
it, apparently fast asleep. An old ast wrapped up 
in a Shawl, reposes in another easy-chair, with her 
eyes likewise closed. A lamp with a green shade 
burns faintly on a center-table, and beyond lamp 
and table’ sits a third person, hidden by the lamp- 
shade from Esther’s eyes, > 

“Are they all asleep?” thinks the poor girl, ad- 
vancing with gentle, hesitating steps. They seem 
tobe, How can I wake them?—or would it be dis- 


i tful?”? 
y ile she so speculates, the third person rises 


and comes forward. “How do you do, Miss Craven? 
You must have hada cold journey, I’m afraid?” says 
a bland, unforgotten voice. 

It is Miss Blessington, In an instant, Esther seems 
to haye jumped back over the past inteivening 
months—to be just entering on her Felton visit. 
There is the same voice greeting her—the same tones 
of polite inquiry; the same words almost, except 
that then it was, “How. do you do, Miss Craven? 
You must have had a hot journey, I’m afraid?’ and 
now it is, “How do you do, Miss Graven? You must 
have had a cold journey, I’m afraid?’—the same un- 
dulating walk; the same effect of lilac evening 
clouds. Involuntarily she turns her head and glances 
toward the window, half-expecting to see St. John’s 
legs disappearing through it. Instead, an old wo- 
man’s voice sounds quavering; ‘‘ Are you Miss Cra- 
ven, my dear? Come here!” 

Usther does not hear. ‘It zas rather cold,” she 
says, answering Constance, in half-bewilderment be- 
tween past and present, her eyes dazed with the 
light after her long, dark journey. 

“ Mrs. Blessington is speaking to, you,” says Con- 
stance, in mild reniinder, 

Usther turns round quickly. ‘Oh! I beg your par- 
don—I did not hear—I hope Iwas not rude,” she 
cries, forgetting the ‘‘ Ma'am" she had half-pur- 
posed employing. 

“Who's there?—who’s talking?" asks the oldman, 
lifting up his head, and speaking in a voice tremulous 
indeed, but with a remnant of the power and fire 
that “ youth gone out had left in ashes.” 

No one answers, 

“Who's there, Mrs. Blessington?” he repeats with 
querulous anger. 

“Miss Craven, uncle—the young lady that we ex- 
pected to-day—don't you. know?” replies Constance, 
stooping gracefully over him, and putting her lips as 
close as possible to his withered ear. 

“mt! Tell her to come and speak to me. I 
want to see what she is like,” he rejoins, much as if 
she had not been in the room. 

“Go to him, my dear,” says the old lady. 

“And speak as loud a8 you can; he is as deaf asa 
post,” adds Constance, not in the least lowering her 
voice at this a nouncement, in perfect confidence of 
the truth of her assertion, shrugging her handsome 
shoulders as she speaks. 

Esther goes’ trembling, and lays her small, cold 
hand in the long, bony wreck of muscle, vein, and 
flesh, that is stretched out toher. He gazes at her 
face with the eager intentness of the purblind, 

“What's your name?” he asks, abruptly. 

“fsther,” she answers, faltering. 

“Cannot hear a word you say—you mumble so,” 
he says, peitishly. 

“Go round to the other side; the other ear is 
best,” suggests Constance, calmly. 

Esther obeys, “ Hsther,” she repeats, speaking 
unnecessarily loud this time—at the top of her voice, 
in fact, out of sheer nervousness. 

“You need not scream at me, my dear, as if I 
were stone-deaf. sther or Hester, did you say?” 

“Tsther.’? 

“And who gave it you, pray?” 

“My father and mother, I suppose.” 

“Hm! Well, you may tell them, with my com- 
pliments,” he says, with a senile laugh, “that I 
think they might have found a prettier name to give 
a young lady, and that the old squire says so. The 
ner squire says so,” he repeats, chuckling a little to 
himself. 

“TI cannot tell them,” answers Esther, half-crying. 
““They are dead!” 

‘Oh, indeed!"* 

There his interest in the new-comer seems to 
sase. His white head sinks back on his breast 
again, and he relapses into slumber. ~ 

gather has had neither luncheon, dinner, nor tea— 
a fact which none of her companions appear to con- 
template as possible. Qne bun has been ber sole 
support throughout the long bitter day—only one, 
because all such buns must be bought with Mrs. 
Brandon’s money. 

“I dare say you would like to go to bed, dear—you 
iook tired,” says Mrs, Blessington, scanning rather 
curiously Esther's fagged, woebegone little face. 
“Traveling is so much more fatiguing than it used to 
be in former days, when one traveled in one’s own 
carriage, whatever they may say. I remember,” 
she continues, with an old woman’s gayrrulity, 
“Mr. Blessington and I traveling from Loun- 
don to York, by easy stages of twenty miles a 
day, in our own curricle, with outriders. One neyer 
sees a curricle nowadays.”” 

it am. xarhee ee girl soy bee hee a faint 
smile; an cravingly hungry” she might have 
added, but does not. od 

‘Ring the bell for James to light the candles,” 

Weak from inanition, and with limbs cramped by 
long remaining im one position, Esther follows 
Miss Blessington up low flights of uncarpeted 
stone stairs, through draughty twisting passages, 
along a broad, bare gallery, down more passages, 
and then into a huge, gloomy, mouldy room—frosty, 
yet cold, despite theire burning briskly on the old- 
fashioned hobbed  grate;'a@ vast dark four- 
poster, hung with ginger-colored moreen; a.couch 
that looks highly suitable for lying-in-state on; an 
old-fashioned” screen, covered with caricatures 
of Fox, Burke, the Regent, and Queen Caroline; and 
on the walls a highly valuable and curious ta) estry, 
which waves pleasantly in the bitter wind that en- 
ters freely beneath the ill-fitting old door, giving an 
air of galvanic motion and false life to the ill-look- 
ing Oupids, green with age, that play “ hide-and- 
seck™ among vases, broken pillars, and wormy 
blue trees. 

“You have plenty of room, you see,” says Miss 
Blessington, with a curve of her suave lips, as she 
lights the candles on the dressing-table, which, in- 
stead of being pink-petticoated, white-muslined deal, 
is bare sturdy oak, with niillions of little useless 
drawers and pigeon-holes in it. 

“Plenty,” echoes Esther, rather aghast, survey- 
ing her premises with some dismay, 

“You must Re pe Sugtieanea, if you hear odd 
noises; it is only rats,” says her companion, i 
one small white-booted foot on the fender, ’ ss tai 

“I wish that—t ‘at stuff would not sway and shake 
about so,” says the young girl, pointing nervously 
with one timid forefinger to the tapestry.“ Migiit 
not some one get behind it very eaulsy and hide, as 


it does not seem to be fastenba down?” 


! 


ssibly,’’ replies Miss Blessington, indifferent- 
ly, “I never heard of such a thing havin: hap- 
pened.”’ 

“Am I near anyone el 
mean?’ asks Esther, her hea: 

*“Not very.” 

“Would ro one hear me if I scréamed?”’ she in- 
quires, Jaying her hand uneonscicusly.on the marhie 
round of her companion’s; firm, w 
her htened eyes burn upon ‘Constance’ 
Sive face. 

“We will hope that you will not make ihe ex 
ment,” she answers, with a cold smile, and so goes. 


CHAPTER. XIX, 

I vax that people’s valne, or want of value, is 
seldom their own: it. belongs rather, to the 
stances that surround them—to attributes for 
themselves—outside of them, Wad Re 
soe, while walkibg down Bond street in fle 
and lace rufiles, first met his man Friday, i 
have tossed him sixpence to avoid his impor 
but would hardly have taken. him into. inti 
friendship—would hardly even have admitted jim as 
@& man and a brother... Among- the, blind the one- 
eyed is king, and among a, crowd,of total strangers 
an acquaintance rises into a friend. 

Lonely Esther is half-inclined to effect this meta- 
morphosis in the caseof Miss Blessington. The 
mere fact of having eaten, drank, and slept for a 
considerable period under the same roof with her— 
the bare fact of having lived with and disliked her 
during the whole month and more—was enough 
recommendation in a house not one of whose in- 
mates had she ever beheld -before. Almost as.a 
friend has she greeted. her this morning, With ad- 
iniration most unfeigned, though made. @ little bitter 
by. mental comparison with her own, dimmed, grief- 
blighted beauty, has she, regarded..the stately 
woman, the splendid animal, sleek and white as @ 
sacred Egyptian cow: the brillianey of whose pale 
bright hair, and the perfect smoothness of her great 
satin throat, are heightened by the sober richness of 
her creaseless black-velvyet dress, Voluptuous, 
cold, the passions, that, her splendid physi 
voke are. chilled to death by the passioules 


—to ably near, -L 
; Sinking, 


of her soul. Iam not at all sure that im oned 
Hee ~supposing the uglines and 
the i 


passion immoderate—has not more.attraction 
for tlfe generality of men than iced beauty. 
Esther’s warmth is thrown away; she might as 
well expect that the‘ Venus de Medi¢i” would re- 
turn the pressure of warm, clinging fingers with her 


freezing, sculptured hand. 
“Iwas so glad to find you here last night: it was 
so pleasant to see a face one knew,” Miss Craven 


says, with the rasheredulity of, youth, unexpectant 
of snubs. 

Miss Blessington looks slightly surprised, ‘‘ Tha— 
anks; it is very good of you to say so, 1am sure,’ 
she. answers, rather drawlingly, and. with a small 
cold smile that would repress demensinations much 
more violent than any that Esther lad meditated. 
It is difficult always to remember that.oneisa “ com- 
panion.”* 

The Blessington dining-voom is, like the other re- 
ception-rooms, huge and very nobly’ proporiioned: 
Did we not know that our seventeenth and eizii- 
teenth century ancestors were not giants, we should 
be prone to imagine that it must have been.a race of 
Anakims {that required such great, wide spaces to 
sup, and sip chocolate, and play at ombrein. The 
furniture is. in its dotage; it has, figuratively speak- 
ing, like its. owners, lost. hair and teeth, and all un- 
necessary etceteras; it_is reduced to the bare ele- 
ments of existence. Three tall windows look out 
upon a flat.lawn, and in the middle of this lawn, ex- 
actly opposite Esther’s eyes, as she sits at breakfast, 
is a unique and chaste piece of statuary, entitled 
“The Rape of the Sabines.” The space aflorded 
by the stone pediment is, necessarily limited, and 
consequently Romans and Sabines, gentleman 
and lady, are all piled one atop of another in such 
inextricable confusion as to demand a good: guar- 
ter, of an hour’s all close observation to deterinine 
which of the muscular, writhing legs belong to the 
Roman Rayisher and which to the injured, Sabine 
husband. As the sculptor had given none of his pro- 
tegees any Clothing, the snow, has been kind enough 
to throw a modesi white mantle over hem all, 

“Mr. and Mrs, Blessiugton do not come down to 
breakfast?” says Esther, interrogatively, as the two 
girls seat themselves at table. 

“No; they breakfast in their own rooms,” 

“T suppose,” says Esther, with some embarrass- 
ment, “that they will send for me if they want me 
for anything, won’t they? Perhaps ” (with dittidence) 
—“perhaps you will kindly tell me the sort.of things 
they will want ine to. do 

““My uncle will be down presently,” answered Miss 
Blessington, ‘‘ and he will then expect you to read to 
him until jancheon.” 

“To read what? The Bible?” inquired Wsther, 
who has a vague idea that the Bible is the only form 
in which literature should employ the attention of 
the aged. 

“The Bible? Oh dear, no?’ (with a little langh). 
“The papers: the Times, Saturday Review, and ./is- 
tice of the Peace, are his favorites; he takes a gn ty 
a remarkable interest, considering his.age, inpolaties.’ 

“I like reading aloud,” says Esther, resolute to 
look on the bright side. I Feng 

“Reading aloud tomy uncle is very fatiguing,” re- 
plies Constance, cheeringly:, “‘one has, to sustain 
one’s voice at, a pitch several octaves, higher, than 
the natural one, Llattempted reading to him once 
or twice, but il aflected my throat so much that J 
had to leave off,’ she ends, with a little lackadaisical 


his gn ‘ , 
“I dare say it won’taifect mine,” rejoins the other, 
rather dryly. 23 on 

There is a pate _ Talking is a vice to which Miss 
Blessington. is nowise addicted—more especially 
objectiess talking to a little person of. the feminine 
gender who is not one of nous autres. 

“Thope,”, says Esther, presently, trusting to the 
obtuseness of her.companion’s perceptions not to 
discover the flagrant hypocrisy of the question—* I 
bp re i Sir Thomas’ was quite well when you left 

elton?" 

* Quite—thanks,” 

“And Lady Gerard?” 

““Yes—thanks,” 

“ And—and * (bending down her head in the vain 
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endeavor to screen the red blush that the frosty sun, 
flaming in through the window opposite, makes ob- 
trusively evident)—* and Mr. Gerard?” 

‘He is very well—thanks,” replies Miss Blessing- 
ton, with the conscious smile that had formerly ex- 
asperated Esther, and with an emphasis not common 
with her. 

Miss Blessington does not usually employ em- 

hasis: it is mezzocelo, as is enthusiasm of which it 
is the exponent. 

Half an hour later Esther is sitting beside the old 
squire, as close as possible to his best ear, brandish- 
ing the Times’ giant squares in her unaccustomed 
hand. The old Squire isa superb wreck. Spiteful 
Time is fond of removing the landmarks that youth 
sets upon our faces; is fond of changing great, clear, 
almond eyes into little damp je —sweet moist 
purse-mouths into dry bags of wrinkles; but it is a 
task beyond even his power fo destroy the shape of 
that grand old bent head—to deface the outlines of 
that thin-nostriled patrician nose, 

“What shall I read first?” asks the young girl, 
timidly, but enunciating each syllable with painstak- 
ing slowness and clearness. 

“ The State of the Funds,” replies the old gentle- 
man, promptly, thrusting his hand into his breast, 
and closing his eyes, in his favorite attitude, 

Esther has not the most distant idea where the 
** State of the Funds” lives; she turns the huge sheets 
Pica Rh et ag le out, outside in—in the vain search 
for their habi/at, making, meanwhile, the most unjus- 
tifiable aggressive rustling and crackling, which she 
presumptuously trusts to his deafness not to hear. 

“Don't make such an infernal crackling, my 
dear!” he says, presently, with some pettishness, 

“T thought you could not hear,” she unwisely an- 
swers, trembling. 

“God bless my soul, child! The dead would have 
ae the noise you were making,” he rejoins, snap- 

ishly. 
F Having at length mastered the fact that the 
“State of the Funds” comes under the head of 
“Money Market and City Intelligence,” Esther gives 
the desired information. Then follows a leader: 

“The position of American politics is at this mo- 
ment peculiarly perplexing and anemalous; so per- 
plexing that even those English observers who, like 
ourselves, have givena careful and constant atten- 
tion to the course of the transatlantic movement 
since the first appearance of Secession, can hardly 
pretend clearly to understand—* 

“Pretend clearly to what ? For God’s sake, don't 
gabble so!” 

“ Can—hardly—pretend—clearly—to—understand 
—the — full— meaning — of — the—situation—and— 
must—feel—_that—it—would— be— *” 

“Ts there no medium, may I ask, between gab- 
bling and drawling?” : 

“And must feel that it would be rash to express 
a confident opinion thereupon.” 

Esther now proceeds for a considerable period un- 
checked—gradually and unconsciously relapsing into 
the brisk gallop so dear to youth when engaged upon 
a subject that does not interest if. Suddenly a deep 
slumberous breath, drawn close to her ear, makes 
her aware that her hearer has lapsed into sleep, 

“T have read him to sleep,” she says to herself, 
with a sort of triumphant feeling at her own prowess, 
taking furtive glances at the wrinkled profile, sunk, 
in the perfect imbecility of slumber, on his breast, 

Not fecling any particular personal interest in the 
effect of Secession upon American polities, she stops, 
and gazes vacantly out of window at the “Rape of 
the Sabines.” But the cessation of the sweet mono- 
tony that lulled him arouses the old man. 

“Go on?—go on!” he cries, fussily, lifting his head 
and 0} ening his dim eyes. “ What are you stopping 
for? Read that paragraph over again; you read it 
es that I could not quite follow the meaning of 
it 

She be ae and so, with dozing and waking, 
waking and conti on one side, reading and nee 

ing, hess de and reading, on the other, the little 
rama, plays itself out till luncheon-time. 

“We are going to drive into Shelford this after- 
noon; do you feel inclined to cc: .¢ with us, Con- 
stance, my dear?” asks the old law, as they quit the 
Iuncheon-table, Esther dutifully bringing up the 
rear, with ai-cushion, footstool, and cowvre-pied. 

“ Not to-day, aunt, 7 think—thanks,”’ answers Con- 
stance, with the utmost sweetness; the “Not to- 
day ” seeming to imply that on some future morrow 
she will gladly avail herself of the invitation to join 
her elderly relatives in their dviste airing; but Miss 
Blessington being in her generation a wise woman, 
that morrow never comes. 

The old family-coach rolls round the frosty swee 
to the door; two large horses, sleek and fat, with 
over-many oats and over-litile work, draw it. 


“The tails of both hung down behind. 
Their shoes were on their feet.” 


‘Give me your arm, Miss Craven; one is very apt 
to fall this frosty weather,” says the old lady, ap- 
pearing at the door, transformed, by the aid of num- 
} is 
berless cloaks and shawls, and a huge velvet bonnet, 
date anno domini, into a large and pertectly shape- 
less bundle, 

Supported on one side oy. Esther’s slender arm, 
and on the other by the florid and plethoric butler, 
she is hoisted up the three steps into the body of the 
ancient machine, which is painted invisible green, 
and hung marvelous high in air. The same course 
is pursued with the old gentleman, who, muffled, 
cornforted and searfed, up to the tip of his venerable 
nose, follows. Lastly, the young prop steps in, and 
sits down humbly with her back to the horses—a 
process which usually ends in making hersick. The 
windows ave shut tight up; a great hot skin of some 
wild beast is thrown over their knees; in that con- 
fined atmosphere it emits a strong furry odor, more 
powerful than agreeable; striving emulously with 
it—sometimes mastering it, sometimes mastered by 
it—is the fusty smell of the cloth lining. The old 
pede do not seem to perceive either; old noses 
ave less keen scent, old lungs require less air to feed 
on, than young ones. 

“Trit-trot, trit trot, trit-trot,” goes the old vehi- 
sle along the beaten snow of the broad turnpike- 
road, As they are jogging a little brisklier than 
usual down a very slight decline, the old gentleman, 
speaks—his strong, piety old voice loudly audible 
ubove the “:umble—rumble—rumpble,” which, joined | 


to the want of air, is fast making Msther faint and 
headachy: 

“What the deuce does Ruggles mean going at 
such a pace down ‘these steep hills? Does he think 
he is to knock my horses’ legs all to pieces for his 
own amusement?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Mr. Blessington,” answers 
the old lady, nervous y laying hold of the side of 
the carriage; “it is not at all safe this slippery 
weather; I’m sure I hope the horses are roughed.” 

“Miss Craven, tell him to mind what he is about; 
tell him to go slower—much slower,” says the old 
gentleman, in some excitement, 

Miss Craven, having with some difficulty lowered 
the front window, thrusts her head out of it, and 
having taken the DRDO TERY, to open mouth and 
nose and eyes as wide as they will go, to inhale as 
Jarge a quantity as possible of crisp fresh air, eries ; 
“Ruggles! Ruggles! go slower!—much slower!” 

Ruggles grins, but complies, and subsi¢ 
solemn walk, which continues until they reach Shel- 
ford. There snug, bareheaded shopkeepers, violet- 
nosed scarlet-fingered, standing ouf in the cold 
street at the carriage-door, executing with pleased 
alacrity extensive commissions of fale a yard of 
elastic for Miss Blessington—three ounces of red 
wool for Mrs. Blessington’s knitting—half a dozen 
blue envelopes for Mr. Blessington. ‘Then. ‘trit-trot, 
Jig logs home again. 

Dinner at six; a later hour would be fatal to his 
digestion, the old gentleman thinks: then, a nice 
long evening—long as one of those Veillees du’ Cha- 
teau, when Madame la Baronne read aloud some 
enthralling yet severely moral tale, and Ceesar and 
Caroline and Pulcherie all sat. entranced, unheeding 
the flight of time, as ticked aay by the chateau 
clocks. There is only one small lamp in the whole 
of the grand old room, and that, in deference to the 
old man’s failing eyes, is hung with so larze and deep 
a green shade, that it is impossible to see to do any- 
thing by its light. There is Oe Se, it but toga ve, 
from seven till ten, at the great battle-pieces hung 
round the walls—to endeavor to make out, by the 
aid of the fitful fire-light, the singularly clean dead 
bodies, free a aN from the slightest speck of 
dust, or stain of blood; at the red-nostriled chargers), 


snorting away their ebbing lives with all four legs in 
the air. At ten o'clock, Jamesrung for, to light the 


candles; then Mrs. Blessington, her air-cushion, 
work-basket, and Shetland shawl, escorted to her 
room, two long chapters and several psalms read to 
her; then a frightened rush along dark passages and 
draughty galleries to the great distant bed room—to 
the rats’ multifarious noises; ‘to the ingenious tunes 
played by the wind upon the rattling window frames; 
to the ginger-curtained bed and many-folded screen ; 
to possible sleep, and certain terrors—terrors none 
the less awful for being totally unreasonable. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tuts first day is a sample of Esther's new life; the 
other days were like it—not a jot better, not a jot 
worse, The same thing happened at the same time 
each day; no two things everchanged places, It was 
a life that provided all the necessaries of life—that 
demanded no hard manual labor, no overworking 
ofthe brain. The intellectual facuities that it called 
into play must have been possessed by any moder- 
ately intelligent seven years’ child. No one builies 
Esther; no one oppresses her; no one troubles his 
head much about her, So as she performs her mono- 
tonous, easy, tiresome little duties toward them, the 
old people have no sort of objection to her enjoying 
life, if shecan. With the aged, comfort and happi- 
ness are interchangeable terms: continuous warmth 
of body, pleasant-tasted meats, a profound, stag- 
nant quiet around their arm-chairs much sleep— 
these are their summum bonum. They have had 
love, and have outlived it—excitement also, - and 
grief; they have outlived all but the elemental in- 
stinets that refuse to be outlived. Looking back 
from the vantage-ground of dotage on the fought 
battle of life, they wonder that any one can long to 
be in the thick of it. In this life of Hsther’s there 
are no hardships to be borne—none of those suffer- 
ings, the enduring of which with self-conscious, 
complacent heroism almost compensates them. It 
has none of the elements of tragedy: there is noth- 
ing very noble in bearing with respectable patience 
the trifling annoyance of making yourself hoarse 
roaring the price of w eat, and the pros and cons of 
disendowment into an old man’s ear; there is noth- 
ing grand in picking up the countless dropped 
stitches in an old woman’s knitting, In it there is 
nothing to endure, nothing to enjoy; it is essentially 
negative, flat, stale, sterile. It would be all very 
well if any end were to be seen to it; if it were not a 
sort of small eternity in life; if there were to be dis- 
tant holidays to be looked forward to, when the few 
saved pounds might be poured, with the joyful gen- 
erosity of the very poor, into some stricken parent’s 
lap—might go to buy boots and shoes for needy lit- 
tle brothers and sisters, But 

a ene motherly, sisterly, brotherly, 
Home she has none,” 


All her life seems crowded into the seventeen 

ears behind her—there seems to be nothing left to 
happen in the fifty or sixty years ahead. She has 
nothing to look forward to but huge cycles of news- 
pap r seeding footstool-carrying, message-running; 
of lending: all her useful organs of sight and hearing 
and touch to others; of keeping for herself only her 
suffering, aching, empty heart! 
“Kivery succeeding year will steal something away 

rom her beauty." 


People pity her now, because she isso young and 
80 pretty—not reflecting that the possession of the 
two best gifts under heaven makes her so much the 
less worthy a subject for compassion Twenty years 
hence, she will probably be a‘*companion”’ still— 
will be not near so young, not near so touching, and 
infinitely more to be pitied. 

The snow lies long—longer than it~ generally does 
at this time of year. Ordinarily, the old Cheshire 
saying holds good: 


“If there’s ice in October as ‘ll hould a duck, 
All the rest of the winter ‘ll turn to muck!” 


But this October there has been ice enough to hold 
many ducks; but yet the rest of the winter shows 
no signs of, as the homely saw phrases it, “turning 


to muck,” In the little flower-garden, round three 
sides of which the ivied, buttressed house is built 
only 2 white heap here, and a white depression 
there, show where bush or bed was wont to be. 
Over the fair, wide park, with all its mimic hills and 
valleys, copses and spinneys, God has laid a great 
sheet—great as the one that was let down by its four 
corners On tle house-top to the fastidious Apos 
sheet purely, crisply, miserably white. In the park, 
Esther, in the early gloaming, after the daily drive, 
so literally a promenade en voiture, takes long walks, 
ruins her boots, discolors her petticoats, and makes 
her crape crimp with snow-water; strolls listless and 
alone under the old bare trees that have 
stripped off all their clothing—now at the 
very time that they seem to need them most; 
traces the slender fcotprints of the famished birds 
—the little delicate” tracks ‘erossing and re- 
crossing one another. And always the leading 
thought—displaced nowand then by lesser thoughts, 
that flit like traveling swallows through her mind, 
but ever, ever returning—is, ‘‘ Whereis Jack? Where 
has my boy gone to? Where is he now, at this mo- 
ment?” If some trusty messenger could but come 
to her, with sure tidings, saying, “It is well with 
him!’ Has she any reason for believing bim to’ be 
in heaven, beyond the vague confidence that most 
people seem to feel that their relatives must be 
there, on the principle, I suppose, of the French 
duke, of whom his kindred remarked, that ‘‘ God 
would certainly think twice ‘avant de damner une 
personne dé sa qualite!” 

Jack’s death had been most unlike the deaths of 
the shining Evangelical lights in Bessy Brandon's 


books, whose whole lives had been but triffing pro- 
logues to the jubilant drama of their death. Death 


had been to them an ecstasy; they had died with 
words of confident rapture on their lips—with strains 
of welcoming music in their ears; he had departed 
painfully, sadly, almost dumbly; no sound of tri- 
umphant clavions greeted him from beyond Death’s 
deep ford. Is he, then, in hell? Oh, blessed doe- 
trine of cleansing purgatorial pains! if our faith 
would but admit of you! Which of us does not seem 
to himself so much too bad for heaven, so much too 
good for hell? 

“Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at the last be saved!” 

Where is he, then?—where is he? She takes coun- 
sel of the mute forces of Nature—of the clouds, the 
snows, and the blasts. But of what use? They 
imew not of his story; or, if a By they were for- 
bidden to tell of it; silence was laid like a seal upon 
their lips. i 

It is not in the most edifying books that the 
grandest sayings are to be found. What can be 
nobler than this of Rousseau’s os Julie: ‘Qui 
s'endort dans le sein d*un pere, n’est pas en souci 
du reveil ?” 

The wearier in body she can return from these 
long, sad rambles, the better Hosoen is Esther; for 
is not weariness the father of sleep—sl ep, the one 
impartial thing under heaven; sleep, the radical; 
sleep, the leveler, that leaves a king’s arms to em- 
brace a tinker? But of what use is it to sleep, if in 
sleep one hear— 

“ Walse voices, feel the kisses of false mouths, 

And footless sound of perished feet?” : 

And worse even than such dream-tortured shiamber 
is fear-tortured waking. Constitutionally timid, a 
weakened body and broken spirit have made Esther 
pitiably nervous. Jealousy, Remorse, and Fear, run 
a dreary race for the palm of extremest suffering; 
and Iam not sure that Fear does not win. The 

or child suffers the torments of the damned in 
fer huge hearse-bed in the far-off, rat-haunted, 
ghostly old chamber. She dreads falling asleep, for 
fear of waking to find the low fire playing anties 
with Burke’s long nose and spectacles, with Pitt’s 
maypole figure on the screen; flickering over the 
malignant fleshy Cupids on the wall; of waking to 
see, looking in upon her through the curtains, Jack’s 
face—not kind, debonnaire, smiling, as she used to 
see it in the study at home (for (hat could frighten 
no one), but mn, stiff, with elosed eyes and 
bandaged chin, as she had last seen it. Sometimes 
she sits upin bed, a cold sweat standing on her brow, 
as sonie noise, distineter than usual, sounds through 
the room; a “thud, thud,” as of some falling object; 
an unexplained rustling in the passage; a little click- 
ing in the door-lock—sits up, listening with strained 
ears, thinking, ‘Can ‘hat be rats?’ Momently she 
expects to see some crape-masked burglar enter the 
door or window, And if such burglar did enter, it 
would be useless to seream for help; she is too far 
off from the rest of the household to be heard; it 
would be of no use to ring the bell, for it rings down- 
stairs, miles away, and everybody is in bed and 
asleep up-stairs, So she lies quaking—her terror 
now and then rising to such an uncontrolable pitch 
that she feels as though, if it lasted a moment 
longer, she must go mad; listening with intense im- 
patience to the leisurely “Tiek-tack, tick-tack, tick- 
tack of the cuckoo-clock outside; listening with 
inexpressible longing to hear it say, ‘Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!” four times. At four o’clock 
she will be safe, she thinks: at four o’elock cocks 
begin to crow, dairy-maids to ee up, the bodiless 
dead return to their churchyard homes, night’s un- 
utterable horror to pass. What wonder if, after the 
agony of such yigils—agony. causeless, you will say 
unreasonable, but none the less real, none the less 
acute for that—she comes down in the morning wan, 
nerveless, with haggard cheeks, and great, dark 
streaks under the unrested beauty of her eyes? 

“The time is near the birth of Christ.” 

“Stir-up, Sunday” is past; people have bought 
their raisins and suet and citron, and begun to mix 
their Christmas puddings. Turkeys lie dead, thick 
as autumn-leaves in Vallambrosa. The snow is gone, 
but not without eres Miss Craven the legacy of a 
very bad cold, derived from countless soaked stock- 
ings and neglected wet petticoats. She has had it a 
fortnight, and her weakened, lowered frame seems 
incapable of shaking of the trifling ailment, Fora 
week her voice has been almost gone, and she has 
consumed many sticks of liquorice, many boxes of 
black-currant lozenges, in the endeavor to bring it 
back to the requisite shouting pitch for the inevita- 
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Blessington and the two girls are sitting in the great 
room hung with battle-pieces, which is old-fashion- 
edly named “the saloon."’ It is a merey that it is a 
great room—else the fire, piled half-way up the 
chimney, and the never-opened windows, would ren- 
der it unendurably close, As it is, the atmosphere, 
though less stifling than that of the interior of the 
family-coach, is fustier than is altogether agreeable. 

““My dear,” says Mrs. Blessington, shivering, 
“pick up my shawl; I really must have sand-bags 
to those windows; there comes in a wind at them 
that positively nearly blows one out of one’s chair.” 

Esther complies, and then resumes her occupation 
of holding a skein of wool for Miss Blessington to 
wind; As often as she can do so without positive 
rudeness, she takes long looks at her companion’s 
face—immovably polished, like a -monumental 
angel’s—looks at her, half out of that sheer love of 
beauty in any form, from a man’s to a beetle’s, 
which is innate in some sensuous natures; partly, 
and much more, because each frosty-fair feature of 
her face, each trinket almost upon her person, is 
linked indissolubly in her mind with some look or 
word of St. John. Association, they say, lies strong- 
erin a smell than in aught else—stronger than in 
anything seen or heard; and so now the slight, subtle 
scent floating from Constance’s perfumed hair re- 
calis tothe sad young “companion,” with a thrust 
of sharpest pain, her one day’s betrothal; that one 
day for whose sweet sake she does not regret having 
endured the calamity of existence; that day when 
they sowed— 

‘Their talk with little kisses, thick 
As roses in rose-harvest.”” 

It is odd how often, when one is musing dumbly 
on some unspoken name, the people in whose com- 
pany one is, give utterance to that nanie, without 
any former conversation having led up to it. 

“My.dear Constance,” says Mrs. Blessington, her 
slow old thoughts having at length traveled from 
draughts and sand-bags, “do you think St. John has 
any fancy as to What room he has? Young men are 
sometimes favdy. I depend upon you to tell me, and 
I will give Franklin orders about it.”* 

St. John’s room! He is coming here, then! The 
wool that she is holding drops forgotten into Esther’s 
lap; the old delicious carmine that useil to make her 
so like a dog-rose SHNBE up suddenly lovely into 
her face. Love is as bard to kill as any snake: 

“ Now, at the last gasp of love’s latest breath; 
When, his pulse failing, peseaan speechless lies; 

When faith is knecling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up Lis eyes: _ , 

Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him 

over 

From death to life, thou mightst him yet recover.” 

“Unless you hold the skein. differently, Miss 
Craven, I'm afraid I really cannot wind it,” says 
Constance, a slight shade of contemptuous displeas- 
ure in her voice. 

Esther jumps back to reality, to'find Miss Bless- 
ington’s icy, unescapable eyes riveted) upon her, 
She cannot turn away her head, nor dive under the 
table for an imaginary lost handkerchief; she can- 
not lift her hands to hide her face; her occupation, 
which keeps both ruthlessly employed, forbids it, 
She can only sit still, plainly crimson, and be stared 
at. 

“Thanks; very much, aunt,’ Constange says, in 
her lady-like, piano voice, beginning again to turn the 
scarlet ball swiftly through her long, pale fingers; 
“but I don’t think he has any fancies. I could not 
think of letting ee spoil him by supposing he has; 
oo sure he will be very happy, wherever you put 

im, 

“The blue room in the west galleryis one of the 
warmest in the house,” rejoins the old lady, gather- 
pe ioe wraps closlier about her: “ it isnext. but two 
to Miss Craven’s; it has the samme aspect. Yours is 
warm—isn't it, my dear?—and there is a bath-room 
opening out of it.” 

“Is Mr, Gerard coming here?” asks’ Esther, trem- 
ulously, resolute to show Miss Blessington that she 
can mention bis name, 

“Yes, my dear—to-morrow. Do you know him? 
Ohj no! of course you carnot,” replies the old lady, 
louking alittle inquisitively at the tender rose-face 
of the girl. 

“Miss Craven met him at Felton last autuntn,” 
Constance answers for her—no faintest gust of feel- 
ing apparently agitating the even indifference of her 
voice. “He was most good-natured to her; riding 
and walking, and altogether making a martyr of 
himself. St. John makes himself very useful, flirting 
with all the young ladies that come to the house; he 
really is invaluable in that way!" 3 

Ksiher stoops her head low down, choked with in- 
dignation. ns 

“ Perhaps I don’t come under the head of a‘ young 
lady,’ she says, almost in a whisper; “but he cer- 
tainly did not flirt with me.” ” 

“ Didn’t he?’ Constance replies, carelessly. “Oh, 
if Irecollect right, he amused hiniself’ a little—he al- 
ways does, 1 often take him to task about that 
manner of his; it might give rise to unlucky mis- 
takes; people who don't know him don’t understand 
it.” 


Esther bites her lips, but has the sense to allow, 
witty vast difficulty, this last observation to pass un- 
questioned. 

“ His horses have arrived already,” continues Con- 
stance, placidly; “he has actually been unconscion- 
able enough to send four of them: he is evidently 
gving to, test uncle’s aud your patience to the utmost 
by making a perfect visitation.” 

“Felton is such a good hunting country, that I 
wonder Mr. Gerard can bear to leave it now, just as 
the frost has broken up,” remarks Esther, almost 
composedly, a dim exquisite hope flashing up in her 
mina that “he has heard of her being at Blessington, 
and is coming to ask her to forgive him—to forgive 
her rather; to ask her to kiss and make friends, 

‘The story-book ending, ‘‘ Lived happy ever after,” 
is running through her brain, when ber reverie is 
broken, gently but very effectually, as reveries are 
apt wo be, bya simple speech of Miss Blessington's, 
spoken with a little smile: 

‘Tt is evident that Miss Craven has not heard our 
news, is it not, aunt?” 

“What news?” inquires the girl, eagerly. 

“Nothing: of mueh interest. to any one but our- 
selves,4d suppose. lt is only’ (spraking with ‘slow 
(iiuirplyvand norrowly watching tne-eifeet of her 


words) ‘that St. John and I have made up our 
minds to marry one another!” 

The knife cuts as clear and clean as she could 
have wished; the divine happy rose-flush slips away 
suddenly out of the poor blank face cpposite her; a 
gray ashy-wh te takes its place. She had thought 
that pain and pleasure were buried with Jack on the 


slope of Glan-yr-Afon’s mounfzinu graveyard; but | 
| that moment of raging agony wi 


vesher, For 
an instant the table and chairs seem dancing 
round: a hutmming buzz sounds dully in her ears; 


| then the faintness” passes; the table and chairs 


stand still asain; the buzz ceases; and she is sit- 


; ting on an old gilt chair; her arms still moving 
| mechanically, wi 


h the outstretched wool upon 
them, while Constance ued winding, wnding on— 
winding away hope and pleasuire and joy; while 
the ball, pu larger under her hands, seems to 
haye stolen its red color from Hsthei’s heart- 
blood. 

“Our friends have really been very disagreeable 


to us about it,” says Miss Blessington, with a sub- | 
dued laugh; “they tell us that it is the most unin- | 


teresting marriage they ever heard of, for that they 
had all orefold it, Heaven knows how many centu- 
ries azo!’ 

“Tt is very seldom,” replies Mrs. Blessington, 
shaking her head slowly to and fro, ‘‘that a young 
man shows the sense St. John Gerard has done in 
coming into his parents’ views for him; in the pres- 
ent day they are mostly so headstrong and resolute 
to hae and choose for themselves, which generally 
ends in their selecting some worthless person ut- 
ey unsnited to their rank and fortune.’ 

‘How long have you been engaged?” asks Esther, 
presently, framing her words with as much. diffi- 
culty as though they had been spoken in some little- 
known foreign tongue. Worse to her than the loss 
of. St. John is the consciousness that that loss is 
written in despair’s gray colors on her faded face, 
right under her rival’s victorious eyes. 

“How long? I really forgot,” answers Constance. 
with affected carelessness. ‘‘Oh, no! By-the-b yt 
recollect; it was almost immediately after you eet 
Felton. I dare say” (with a smile) ‘that you were 
among the ranks of the prophets; lookers-on pro- 
verbially see most of the game.” 

‘““Indeed—no!” cries the girl, with a passionate 
diselaimer, the agony of loss made sharper by the 
humiliation of defeat, ‘‘ Nothing ever struck me as 
more unlikely!” 

‘Tndeed! And why, may I ask?” 

The skein is finished: Msther lifts one hand to her 
face, and feels a slight relief in the partial shade. 

“Why, pray?’ with a slightly sharpened accent. 

* Because—because,” she answers, in confusion, 
“vou had been brought up together from children; 
because Mr. Gerard’s manner seemed so much more 
like a brother’s than a—a—lover’s.” 

The word so applied half-chokes hér. 

“We dislike public demonstations of affection, 
both of us,” rejoins the other, coldly displeased; 
“we leave those to servants and saurages.”” 

Afootman enters with tea in handleless red dra- 
gon cups, costly as age, brittleness, and ingenious 
ugliness, can make them, 

Esther leaus back in her chair, idle, staring va- 
cantly at the pane, blurred with big rain-drops. 

After a pause: “ You have not congratulated me, 
Miss Craven,” Constance says, sipping her tea deli- 
cately, her madonna smile relaxing the severely cor- 
reel lines of her Greek mouth. 


Esther gives a great start. “I? Oh, I beg your 
pardon! I—I forgot; I—I—I congratulate you!” 


“T was just going to write and tell you the news,” 
says Constancé, graciously—“I thought it might in- 
terest you, as you had been with us so lately, and 
seén the whole,thing going on—when we heard of 
your brother’s sudden death.” 

Esther rises abruptly, and walks to the window, 
with that painful hatred in her heart toward Miss 
Blessington that we feel toward those who lightly 
name our sacred dead to us. 

“Was he your only brother, my dear?” inquires 
poe. a with languid interest. 

“Ves,” 


“ Dear—dear! Very sad!—very sad! And what 
did he die of? Consumption?’ 

‘“ No— diphtheria,” 

“Ah! A very fatal complaint, my dear, especially 
among children, I have always had a great horror 
of it. In my younger daysit used to be called sore- 
throat, but { suppose it killed just as many people 
then as it does now that it has got a fine long Latin’ 
name. Isuppose your poor brother suifered a great 
deal—didn’t he, love?” 

No answer, except a stifled sob, a rush from the 
room, and the sound of flying feet upon the hall’s 
stone floor. 

There are some things past human endurance; 
and to hear Jack’s parting agoniés—agonies whose 
memory she herself dare as yet hardly contemplate 
in her heart’s low depths—lightly discussed by a 
gossiping old woman, is one of those things. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Sr. Jonnw has arrived; he has jumped down from 
the dog-cart that brought him from the station, 
wrapped up in a huge great-coat lined with otterskin, 
that makes him look like “three single gentlemen 
rolled into one.” His nose, always rather a salient 

oint in his face, is reddened by the east winds, and 

is eyelids purple with want of sleep, as he has been 
traveling night and day—not from any violent hurry 
to reach his destination, but because boats and 
mail-trains suited—from the south of Treland, where 
for the last ten days he has been daily shooting the 
wily woodcock, and nightly putting into practice the 
excellent resolution expressed in the song of “not 
going home till morning,’ with some rather. fast 
bachelor friends, whe, like himself, are as yet 
destitute of household angels, to bring heaven to 
their hearths, to-take away their cues, blow out their 
cigars, and reduce the number of their brandies and 
sodas. Neither a good-looking nor a good-tempered 
young man does he look as he’ makes his descent. 
The first he cannot help—the second he can. His 
ill-humor. is owing partly to a violent headaciie; 
partly to the information, just imparted to him by 
the butler, that'** the family dines at six o'clock now 
reglaw—no difference made whatever compan 
there may be—on account of the old squire’s ‘easth,” 

Pexliay's had St. John known that a woman was 
watching his arrival, he might have endeavored to’ 


smooth his features into an expression of greater 
amiability. Had he known that that woman was 
Esther Craven, the look of bored annoyance would 
certainly have given way to a stronger one, whether 
of pleasure or pain. Crouched on one of the paint- 
less window-seats in the China gallery, she watches 
his coming, as she had watched his going; only that 
now she makes no smallest effort to attract his at- 
tention—cowers away rather in the dark, while he 
stands, unconscious and grumbling, in the patch of 
red light that comes through the open hall-door. He 
has been here half an hour now—half an hour spent 
in the hot air-tight saloon, where the giant fire diaws 
a strong woolly smell from Miss Blessington’s w 
dress, as she sitsright into the fire—a practice 1 
permitted by the autocrat of Felton, and ci 
quently largely indulged in*by his subjects when 
away from his master-eye. 

The old squire has requested St. John to come 
round to his other side—to draw his chair closer to 
his—to speak more distinctly. The old lady 
has explained to him the exact manner ini whic 
the draught comes through the middle window, and 
catches her just at the back of her neck, so thati 
when she wakes in the morning it is so stiff that 
she can hardly turn it a quarter of an inch one way 
or another. Miss Blessington has expressed one 
fear that he had had a cold journcy down, and 
another that he had not been able 10 get a foot- 
warmer at Shoreditch; there were always so shame- 
fully few there, particularly these afternoon trains, 
that all the business-men came down from their 
offices by. Constance had certainly never in her 
life spoken a truer word, than in saying that, she 
and her lover were’ not fond of public demonstra- 
tions; the question that their acquaintance asked 
each other was, whether they were any fonder of 
private ones? 

As the clock strikes half-past five, Miss Blessing- 
ton rises and floats away lightly, and without noise, 
to dress. Not for a kingdom would she rob one 
second from thie sacred half-hour—all too short al- 
ready—though the toilet to be made is only for the 
benefit of two purblind old people, who cannot see 
it, and of a young man who does not know pingham 
from “gaze de Chambery,” and who has seen her in 
short frock and trowsers, in long dress and chignon, 
in court-dress, ball-dress, in walking-dress, in driv- 
ing-dress, in staying-at-home dress, any thousand 
number of times during the last seventeen years. 

Momently ‘the hot, close atmosphere is making 
Gerard's headache worse; momently the prospect of 
the six-o’clock dinner becomes more intolerable to 
him. Heroically, however, he enters into conversa- 
tion with his great-aunt-in-law elect. 

“So you have been trying an experiment, I hear,” 
he says, scratching the cat’s ear and cheek and 
chin as she successively lifts them to him for titilla- 
tion—“‘ set up a ‘companion,’ haven't you? Do you 
find it work well?” 

“You must ask grandpapa,” replies the old 
lady, looking toward her husband, who with head 
sunk on chest, lips protruded, and eyes closed, seems 
at the present moment hardly in a condition to be 
put through a catechism on any subject; “he has no 
more to'say to her than Lhave. You see it was tco 
great a strain on dear Constauce’s strength reading 
to him every day, and he dislikes Gurney’s reading ” 
(Gurney is the valet ; “he says he never minds his 
stops, and /.az/s at him; and so we thought it better 
Lo get a person of more education, who would be al- 
ways on the spot, and—” 

“And whose strength,” interrupts St. John, a little 
ironically, “unlike Constance’s, would be warranted 
unoverworkable.” 

“exactly,” answers the old lady, innocently. 

“And she is a satisfactory beast of burden, I 
” says Gerard, yawning till the tears come into 
s, “fetches and carries well?” 

* She seenis anice, quiet, lady-like person enough,” 
replies Mrs, Blessington, leaning back placidly in her 
chair, with her hands, in black kid half-gloves, lying 
folded in her lap—“ only, unfortunately, over-sensi- 
tive; those sort of people always are. Why, it was 
only yesterday that she rushed from this room with 
such violence that she neariy shook Constance and 
meé out of our chairs, because I made some slight ob- 
servation about a brother of hers who died lately, 
and to whom, it seems, she was much attachéd. I'm 
suré I had no intention of hurting her feelings, poor 
piri!” 
baer Girl!” repeats St. John, laughing; “that means a 
gushing thing of fifty, I suppose?” 

“More like fifteen, By-the-by, she said something 
the other day about having known you.” 

“Known me!” cries the young man, openiug his 

uick, gray eyes, “Well, ‘more know ‘Tom 

‘ool than Tom Fool knows.’ I never knew any 
one in my life that had a ‘companion ’—of this sort, 
2 can: What may my own friend’s name 


But at this juncture, before the name of his un- 
known friend can be confided to him, the old Squire, 
waking up, urgently requesis to be told what they 
are talking about, which information is com- 
municated, in a succession of long, dull roars, into 
his good ear. St. John takes advantage of the diver- 
sion to leave the room, and, running up-stairs, knocks 
at Constance’s door, 

“Constance!” 

“Who's there?” (Voice rather muffled—from un- 
der an avalanche of hair apparently.) 

“I. Can you cume out and speak to me for a 
minute, if you are not in too great dishabille?” 

“ Certainly.” , 

Ordinarily Miss Blessington is a prude; but to ap- 
tee for an instant before her betrothed in a light- 

lue cashmere lined with blue satin, and her hair in 
golden rain about her shoulders, is, she thinks, ror 
once permissible. Has he cgme to make some (e- 
monstration of affection’—td give her some warmer 
greeting than the nonchalant handshake with which 
they met? Of has he, has he—oh, sweeter, warmer, 
thought!—brought her a present from Ireland? 
Visions of Irish’ poplin, Irish lace, bog-oak and gold, 
cunningly fashioned together into a bracelet or neck- 
lace, float before her mind's eye. Ina moment, wiih 
a little affected coyness on her face, she stands Le- 
fore him; stands before’ him—and he does not even 
see her! He has opened one of the rusty casements 
in the passage, and thrust his head out, feeling the 
keen eastern blast blow against his throbbing brow 
with a sense cf relief, He has evidently no gitt in 
his hand, nor does he seem ‘to be assailed by‘ any 
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very overpowering temptation,to embrace her, blue 
and #old and white mitacle though she be. Hearipg 
oer, he turns, and the expression of his, countenance 
is glum, 

“T say, does this sort of thing happen every day?” 

“What sort of thing?” (with a little pique at the 
errand on which she has been called away from, 
among her cosmetics). 

“This feeding—I cannot call it dinner—like sav- 
ages, at midday?” 

“Tt is a fancy of my uncle,” replies. Coustance, 
with the door-handle still in herhand; ‘‘heimagines 
that, if he dined later, he should not have time to 
dizest his food before going to bed.” 

St. John utters an impatient, exclamation; “In 
Heaven’s name, let him digest in bed then, or, if not, 
let him dine by himself; Pm sure no one would ob- 
ject to that arrangement. Poor old boy! he can%t 
1elp it; but it does take away one’s appetite to seea 
very old man mumbling his food, like a toothless old 
dog over a bone,” 

“T suppose he may dine at what hour he chooses 
in his own house?” says Constance, coldly. 

“Of course he may; he may go back to fhe man- 
ners and customs of. the ancient British,”’ rejoins 
Gerard, impatiently; ‘‘he may get up in the middle 
of the night and paint himself in blue-and-white 
stripes, instead of wearing coat. and waistcoat, if he 
chooses—only he can hardly expect civilized beings 
to join him.” fi 

“T always think it right, on principle, to humor old 
Prope whims,” answers Constance, taking the 

igh moral tone that she has adopted more than 
once since their engagement in any discussion with 
her lover—a tone symptomatic, of what the post- 
nuptial line of attack is likely to be. 

“A very excellent sentiment, my “dear,” says, St. 
John, a little mockingly, “worthy of being copied by 
little boys and gi is after they have. mastered 
straight strokes and pothooks; but to-night I must 
request the aged to. humor my whim, and my whim 
isto absent myself from, this symposium... 1 have 
got a split 


tting headache, and_am altogether pretty 
nearly dead-beat, I haye hardly a leg to stand upon: 
if you won't take it as a personal insult, | have a 
good mind to turn in at once. Lhave not been in 
bed, for any time worth speaking of, for the last ten 
days.” 

w Indeed!’ replies Constance, freezing, up, and 
looking as though tortures should not wring from 
her any question as to whaf had been the vicious 
pursuits that had detained her lover from balmy 
slumbers. ‘You will please yourself, of course,” 

“Tf every one pleased themselves, and no one else, 
this would be a much more passable world to live 
in,” retorts St. John, with a little misanthropy; “for 
then each person would get their fair share of at- 
tention, ncither more nor less, which is what they do 
not now.” 

But the last half of his sentence is addressed to 
hi imself, as his madonna has retired again within her 
shrine. 

Meanwhile, for the first fime since her brothe 
death, the *‘companion’'—the nice, quiet, lad: 
person, whose only fault is being over-sensitive—is, 
like Constance, making a toilet, Since Jack’s death 
she has daily put on her clothes, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to. the day’s work; but it bas been a task 
full of weariness—devoid of pleasure. To-night, like 
Constance, she makes a toilet, and, like Constance, 
it is for the benefit of the young man who does not 
know gingham from “gaze de Chambery.”’ It.is not, 
however, with any faintest hope that her Sunday 
frock, any more than her workaday one, will bring 
back her lost lover to her side, that. she puts 
the former on. The very strength of her faith in his 
honor hinders the possibility of his turning away 
from the woman he has promised to marry to any 
other woman from entering her head, Only seeing, 
as, plainly as if if were another’s and not her own, 
the ruin of the face that meets her, daily and nightly, 
in the dim oval of the old glass in its tarnished frame, 
she wishes that that ruin might be revealed slowly, 
and by degrees (not ail at once) to him that had once 
thought her so fair, For this one night, she would 
fain look her old self—would fain be pretty, plump 
Esther Craven, whose face, dimpled and. debennaire, 
men used to turn round in the street to look after— 
instead of the thin, depressed “ companion ”* whom, 
if men looked at all, ié was only to pity hersunken, 
white cheeks and somber, mourning weeds. Her 
Sunday frock is a lugubrious combination of cheap 
black silk and crape, against which her artistic eye 
has been revolting ever since she heard of St. John’s 
coming, A little white tucker will not make her any 
the less mindful of Jack. Andso she has been devot- 
ing most of the short winter daylight to the insert- 
ing such a tucker, and to cutting the funereal body 
square. The alterations have been effected, now the 
Sunday frock is on; if it had been costliest velvet or 
satin, instead of papery silk at two and sixpence a 
yard, its black could not have contrasted better with 
the milkwhite of the long lily throat and swelling 
bust. Esther has lost flesh a good deal lately; but, 
being small-boned and thoroughly well-made, no un- 
sightly hollows show as yet, like salt-cellars, beneath 
her collar-bones; not yet are elbows or shoulders 
sharp. Brilliancy of coloring is gone; but the head, 
arched like the Clyte’s, is still left, and great plenty 
of night-dark hair to clothe it. Tnstead of the un- 
natural protuberance of a chignon, she has arranged 
this hair in the thick, plain twists with which in the 
old time Miss Blessington’s betrothed used— 


* to play 
Not knowing-——” 
and, so playing, spoke in loving commendation of 
them. In like twists Miss Blessington herself often 
disposes her locks—twists BP Saye by her for a 
considerable price from M. Isidore, golden hair being 
hard to match, and cons@quently expensive. 

It is five minutes to six. The toilet is finished, and 
Esther stands before the glass considering it; but 
with none of the triumphant self-content with which 
a fine woman usually regards the victory that art 
and nature, fighting side by side, have achieved on 
the battle-field of her face. Color had been Esther's 
strong point, and color has gone from her; as it goes 
from a violet sent in a letter, or from a poppy dried 
between the leaves of a love-song, A raging desire 
for rouge, raddle, plate-powder—anything to bring 
back that dower-flush that used to need no persua- 
sion to stay with her—enters her mind. But, neither 
rouge nor raddle {5 near, and for plate-powder she 
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would, haye,to apply; to the. butler—an, effort for | 


hi ot even her great wishto appear once more | 

“6 sed before her-ex-lover cAn nerve her. Sud- 

sly her eyes fall on a. spray of searlet geranium, 
that, plucked this morning in the conservatory, sl 
has worn allday in the breast of her dress. 


iion comes to her of having, when a child, 
crushed, one of those dazzling flov s against the 
face of. another child, and of having laughed with 
Prams at the scarlet stain. She snatches up eager- 

ysome of the petals, and rubs them on her cheek; 
the hue produced , though too searlet for nature, is 
pa rand beautifying. She sets to work onthe other 
cheek, 

Esther is not avery cunning artiste; she has no 
idea of softening off edges with cotton-wool—of 
working deftly from cheekbone downward, She is 
only possessed bya great longing to get back for this 
one night, something of her.old brilliancy. And in 
this she partially sueceeds. The result of her la- 
bors is, indeed, a too heetic bloom; the bright 
color seems to fill up somewhat the hollowed cheeks 
—seems to bring back_a little of the old childish 
debonnaire zvace. Tler labor ended, she runs down- 
stairs quickly—not giving herself time for remorse 
at the meretricious nature of her charms, and lis- 


tens, trembling all over, at the saloon-door before | 


entering. . There is no sound 
runts with which, unheard by himse: 
tleman accompanies every respiration. 
crosses the hall;,.the.‘‘ companion * 


excel the rolling 
f, the old gen- 
A, footman 


must not be | 


caught eavesdropping; she turns the door-handle | eng: 
, ‘ { | invitation on my account.” 
The old squire, with coat-tails under his arms, | 


and goes in, 


standing on tottery.old, legs before the fire; the old 
lady, in her evenix gCap. sunk in arm-chair and 
Shetland shawls; Miss Blessington, with. blue bands 
binding close her waved golden hair, and an expres- 
pression of face less bland than usual, on the otto- 
man. . No one.else. 

“How smart you are, my dear!” the old lady says, 
not unkindly,, her faded eyes straying slowly over 
the square-cut bodice, white tucker, and cabled 
hair, “Is that in honorof Mr, Gerard?” 

“Tt is rather. thrown away if it is,” says Mr. 
Gerard’s future owner, with some temper: ‘St, 


John has chosen to make an invalid of himself to- | 


night, and has gone to bed.” 

WiNo need now for the geranium dye; a great hot 
blush burns through, it-burns throat and brow and 
neck; she has made herself up in vain. 

“Gone to bed!” repeats Mrs. Blessington, raising 
herself a little from, among her pillows—‘at six 
o’clock! . Dear me, love, I hope he is not ill!_ I 
thought he seemed. rather absent when he was talk- 
ing to me before 1 went to dress; and he left the room 
so abruptly too! Are you sure, Constance, that. he 
would not like something sent up to him?’ 

“Fe is quite able to take care of himself, I assure 
you—thanks, aunt,” replies Constance, not. without 
a voxed wing in her low flute-voice. “If we,served 


him right, we should accept. him as the invalid he | 


pretends himself, and allow him nothing but a little 
water-gruel or arrow-root.” 

“Té seems so unnatural, a young man going to bed 
without his dinner; I’m sure, dear, I hope if, is noth- 
ing serious,” cries the old lady, with that righteous 
horror of death and sickness wh 
contrariety, one finds so often,,among the aged, so 
seldom among the young. 

“Nothing more serious than the natural results of 
ten days’ lish hospitality,” replies Constance, with 
alaugh, which, though low and high-bred, is not 
mirthful; “men are so fond of one another’s socie- 
ty when they get together, that they never can take 
: ig moderation, 1 dislike bachelor parties particu- 

arly.’ 

“He is making the most of his time, my dear—he 
knows itis short,” suggests the old lady, smiling and 
nodding, and looking wise. 

* Quite right, too!—quite right! Sensible fellow! 
—knows when he is well off! So did I when I was his 
age—eh, Mrs. Blessington?” chimes in the Squire, 
who, for a wonder, has caught the drift of the talk; 
chuckling to himself at the recollection—perfectly 
clear, though he forgets what happened yesterday— 
of the pleasant immoralities that have the weight of 
oyer half a century lying upon them. 

“ Dinner!” announces the butler, coming close up 
to his master, and bawling unnecessarily loud. 

“Youll have to be content with the old Squire 
again, Conny, my dear,” says the old man, putting 
out his feeble arm; “you'll find the old fellows are 
best, after all,” 

“7 quite agree with you, uncle—I think they are,” 
replies Constance, gravely; and so, the old man 
supported on one young girl’s arm, and the old 
woman on another's, the procession toddles sol- 


ich, by some strange | 


lounging. attitude with more animation than is cus- 
tomary to her, 

Usther starts. ‘Oh! so I did—I forgot; 1, meant 
the air; of course.” 

Constance looks slightly skeptical, but is too well- 
bred to pursue her inquiries, further; merely saying, 
languidly, as she rearranges the cushions upon which 
her stately shoulders rest posed, ‘t Glycerine-cream 
is the best thing in the world for a chapped face.” 

“Ts it?” answers Ussie, guiltily conscious that a 
little cold water is the only glycerine-cream needed 
to effect the cure of her chapped face. 

“Have you seen §t. John since he came?” asks 
Constance,presently ; the links that connect his name 
with her artificially-reddened countenance being 
painfully evident to Miss Craven. 

**No—yes—no, not to speak to.” 
ou were out whenhe came, Lsuppose, weren’t 


you? 

**No, I was up stairs,”’ 

“Thave not told him you are here; it will be a sur- 
prise to him to meet an old acquaintance.” 

Esther gives.an involuntary start of dismay. ‘“‘ Why 
did not you tell him?” she asks, hurriedly. 

“J/ Oh, Ldon’t know; I have the worst. memory 
in the world. Ihave intended to tell him in every let- 
ter, but I have always forgotten.” 

“Will he stay here long?” asks Miss Blessington's 
Tnencogestul rival, in a low voice, bending down her 

ead. 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure; he is always so full of 
engagements, and I never allow him to refusea good 


“Will your wedding be soon, Miss Blessington?” 
(spoken quietly and firmly), 

“T really have not thought about it” Gvith a little 
yawn, as if the subject were rather a wearisome one 
than otherwise); ‘sufficient unto the day is thé 
evil thereof.’ T don’t th eg Ishall be given more 
than two or three months longer; some time in the 


| spring, I dare say.” 


emnly, at a snail’s pace, into the carefully-warmed | 


and shaded dining-room. 

“What a brilliant color you have to-night, Miss 
Craven!” says Constance that evening; endeavoring 
vainly to get a strong light thrown upon Lsther’s 
countenance—the one small lamp, with its deep 
green shade, effectually baffling her. 

“T went out in the wind, and if caught my face,” 
answers Esther, hurriedly; involuntarily raising her 
hands to her cheeks and then snatching them away 
again, in the fear that the scarlet dye, staining 
them, may betray her secret. 

“But there was no wind to-day, and I did not 
think that you had been outside the doors,” 

“Yes, I was; I went for a run in the park just 
before dressing-ti me.” 

“Tt must have been quite dark.” 

“Tt is never guite dark out-of-doors; total darkness 
is a human invention, I think; there is always a sort 
of owl light.” 

Constance shrugs her shoulders: “ Chacun @ son 
gout, I prefer leaving it to the owls.”’ 

“It stifles me staying in-doors all day; I have 
never been used to it.” h 

Miss Blessington unbuattons her great eyes a little: 
“Really?” 

“Yes, really.” 

% But there was no wind, surely?” persists Con- 
stance. 

“Not a breath!” rep ies the other, absently, forget- 
ting her former excuse for her brilliantface. ‘‘ There 
never is any wind worth calling a wind in these 
low countries; the winds keep to the mountains, and 
very wise of them, too,” 

“But you said it was the wind that had caught 
your face?” says Constance, raising herself from her 


“T always think it is a good omen when people 
are married in the spring,” Says the young compan- 
ion, with a dreamy smile; “when the world is be- 
rinning all over again, itis right that people’s new 
ife should begin with if.” 

“Do you think so? I'don’t much believe in omens, 
May is certainly the best time for Paris. I have, set 
my heart upon seeing the grand Prix run for; un- 
fortunately, St. John hates Paris.” 

“All men hate all towns, I think, except American 
men; ‘good Americans when they die go to Paris,’ 
somebody said, didn’t they?’ 

“Did they? It was rather irreverent, don’t’ you 
think? By-the-by, some one told me in the summer 
that you were engaged to be married; is it true? I 
hope you won’t think me imp ertinent for asking.” 

“ Not in the least; but it is not true.” 

“Really? How odd it is, the way that sort of re- 
ports get about!” 

“Very odd; people are singularly fond of pair- 
ing their neighbors, but they don’t often hit upon 
the right pairs.”* 

“Perhaps not,’ answers Constance, closing her 
eyes, and looking bored, whereupon Esther lapses 
into silence. 

Every Jack has his Jill; but my Jillis probably in 
Siberia or Hong-kong, and yours is close at hand; so 
Imarry yours, and you being in Siberia or Hong- 


| Kong, marry mine, and we both rue it to our dying 
Y= 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Next morning St. John wakes, recovered from his 


| ill-temper, his headache, and all the effects of his 


Irish saturnalia. Perhaps, had he known who. it 
was that lay wakeful in a great ginger four-poster, 
two doors off, his slumber would not have been so 
prosrupy The hounds meet twelve miles away, at 
Shepherd’s Hatch. By nine o’clock he is in the sad- 


| dle, and riding quietly along the deep Essex lanes 


and wet fields, with a soft, south wind blowing in 
his face, and the grass, crisped by the slightest 
possible frost, beneath the horse’s hoofs. 

He is lucky enough to come in for the run of the 
season; has the satisfaction of seeing many better 
men than himself floundering, hatless and well- 
watered, in a brook, or getting croppers over stiff 
hawthorn hedges; over all which obstacles his gray. 
a new investment, of whose fencing powers he an 
his groom had been unjustly doubtful, carries him 
like a bird. As to whether his lady-love may relish 
this early preference of “bold Reyuolds” to herself, 
any more than she relished his fatigue and headache 
last night, he troubles himself but little. He has no 
intention whatever of being a henpecked husband. 
When he proposed to her, he told her what he could 
give her, and what he could not—what she might ex- 
pect, and what she might not; nor has this day’s de- 
sertion been any departure from his half of the bar- 
gain. Somewhere about five o'clock he is back again 
at em di splashed from head to heel; his tops 
in which this morning you might have seen your face, 
all stained and discolored; with a dab of mud on each 
cheek, and a third on the bridge of hisnose. Heruns 
up-stairs lightly, whistling a tune,and has just reached 
the first landing, when, ‘‘click-clack,” he hears 
a woman’s high-heeled shoes descending. It is Es- 
ther, who is walking listlessly down, with her eyes 
fixed on a great picture let into the wall—a large 
white woman, with her clothes tumbling off, hurling 
her substantial person upon a spear; a young man, 
with arms like a biacksmith's, lying on the ground, 
making a profuse display of his charms, and, though 
with no very perceptible wound, evidently in articulo 
mortis ; a fat Cupid blubbering hard by—the whole 
entitled “ Pyramus and Thisbe.” 

Si. John looks upward, to see who the author of 
the “click-clacking” may be. ‘“‘Who the devil is 
this ae girl?” is his first thought.. His second—a 
thought that makes him stagger back. with the 
color hurrying from his healthy cheek—a thought 
full of anger, astonishment, desire, and pain—a 
Shoneht that involuntarily he speaks aloud, is *‘Hs- 

er 

At almost the same moment she has caught sight 
of him, In her ease, there is no surprise; but’ the 
pain is as great, if not greater, 

‘Yes, it is 1” she answers, almost inaudibly, trem- 
bling all over. 

His first impulse seems to be to rush away from 
i to pers quickly up-stairs; his second takes him 

er (5 * 
“In Heaven’s name, what brings you here?” he 
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asks, in a voice almost as low as her own, from in- | : , 
| name, can have induced your friends to allow you 


tense repressed_ emotion 

No answer. His vo 1S © 
the guf of Jack’s death, of \ 
failing health, to that night ¥ in the 
ton fields, she had stood by his side, 
promised wife. She is silent—struz 
strong, vile, degrading temptation to t 
tired ead upon the shoulder of Miss Biles: 
affianced husband, and weep out loud. : ; 

“Are you on a visit here?” he asks again, with 
stern brevity. : . 

“Yes,” she answers, bitterly, strengthened by his 
tone, in which there small kindness and mich 
wrath; “I am paid fifty pounds a year to visit 
here.” ~ 

** What do you mean?’ 

“7 am Mr. and Mrs. Blessington’s ‘ companion, 

“Good Heaven! You are here always, then?” 

** Always.” 

A pause. Against his will é \ 
hungry and fierce, aston at, the alteration 
wrought in her whom he 1 once thought fairest 
among women. Waded, wasted, forlorn, to his cost 
he finds that he still thinks her so, «nya 

‘Ts this bondage to last all your life, then?” he in- 
quires more collectedly, after a few seconds, 

“Tntil they die, or until my voice fails.” 

“And what then?” 

“T must look out for some other old people, to 
whom I can be ears, and voice, and feet.” 

“Good Heaven! And what can be your motive?” 

“One must live.” 

“T had thought the world wide enough for two 
people to walk apart,” he says, with almost a groan. 
a have entreated God. that 1 might never look on 
your face again, and this is how my prayer is an- 
swered.” : 

Another pause. “ Tick tack—tick-fack—tick-tack,” 
goes a clock in the gallery overhead. 

‘You look extremely ill!” 

“Do 1?” 

“You are wonderfully altered!” 

“Yes, I_know it!” 

“What is it ails you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What does this POAT ng peace aN black 
dress, with a jealous pang of fear that his innocent 
rival, the “lout who gave her the six-penny prayer- 
book, and inscribed his name with a crooked pin 
on the fly-leaf,” is numbered with the dead; 
and that the hollow cheeks, dejectéd droop of the 
head, and crape-covered garments are for him. 

The tears crowded into her eyes; they know the 
way thére so well now. She turns away, and leans 
against the banisters to hide them. 

A light breaks in upon him. He remembers that 
she had a brother, her girlish rhapsodies about 
whom used to make him rather impatient, 

“‘T see,” he says, in a softer tone; ‘forgive me for 
asking.”” 

Encouraged by his voice, she lifts herface toward 
him with a tearful smile. \ 

“You may be satisfied, I think,’ she says, simply. 
“You have had yourrevenge; I have been punished 
almost enough.” . 

Revenge is sweet, they say: but at this moment I 
do not think that St. John finds it so. 

“You did not know that Iwas here?” she asks, 
presently. 

“Know it!” he repeats, passionately. ‘NotI. Do 
you suppose T would Have come within a hundred 
miles of this house if [ had known it?” 

“Twill try to keep out of your way,” she answers, 
meekly. 

“Wor Heaven’s sake, do! Itis the most merciful 
thing that you can do for both of us.” 

“T would leave this place to-day, if T could,” she 
answers, humbly, raising her wistful, deprecating 
eyes to his; “‘ but I cannot, My daily bread is here— 
yours is not, Why cannot you go?” 

He hesitates. “I ought, I suppose,” he answers, 
doubtfully. “‘T will, if you wish it.” 

“Tt is as you wish,” she replies. 

Footmen are passing to and fro through the hall, 
busy with preparations for dinner; any moment Mr, 
Gerard’s blue-and-white angel may come sweeping 
down-stairs, and surprise them. ; 

“Thave not congratulated you yet, Mr. Gerard,’ 
Esther says, timidly, 

“Congratulated me!—what upon?” he asks, ab- 
sently, staring, vacantly at her. 5 

“Upon your engagement to Miss Blessington.” 

A shade crosses his face. ‘Oh yes, to be sure! 
Thad forgotten. Thanks! you are very good, ’m 
sure.”’ . 

“T hope you will be very happy—guite happy.” 

“Thanks! Wish that I may be prime, minister, 
or comimander-in-chief, or something equally prob- 
able, while you are about it,” he says, sardonically. 

“7 wish you to be happy,” she repeats, gently, 
“and I hope that is not improbable. ; 

“Such a wish in your mouth is something like a 
butcher with his knife at its throat wishing a sheep 
a long life!” ven pe | . 

A guilty sense of hypocrisy in wishing him happy 
whom, less than forty-eight hours ago, she had been 
COnBTALULAHAE herself on his certain misery, keeps 
her dumb. 

“Why could not you have sent me word that you 
were here, and I would have kept away?” he asks, 
flashing eet upon her. 

“T asked Miss Blessington to tell you, but she for- 

9 
Boe turns away with a muttered exclamation, not 
benédictory toward his betrothed, between his 
teeth. , 

“T will try to be as little annoyance to you asI 
can,” says the poor child, in bitter mortification. 
“You will be out hunting most of the day, I dare 
say, and, except when I am waiting upon either Mr. 
or Mrs. Blessington, I am not often down-stairs. 

He takes no notice of her submissive speech, but 
stands, with his eyes moodily downcast, upon the 
‘white stone of the cold, carpetless floor. i" 

“Believe me, I would go away if I could,” she 
says, piteously. “I did not wish to be in your way; 
but 1 five no where to go to.’ ~ 

‘A shade of pity softens his stern fece. ‘Are they 
kind to you?” he asks, abruptly. 

““Yes—oh, yes—quite kind.” 

‘And what, in Heaven's name,” he says, slowly, 
aé if the question were forced from him against his 
will, by the slender fragility of her figure, by the 


sington’s 


a 


eyes dwell upon her, 


pallid delicacy of her face—‘tand what, in Heaven’s 


| to accept such a situation, for which you are about 
as well fitted as I forthe arch-Bishoprie of Canter- 


bury?” 

“YT have not many friends, and I, did not ask the 
advice of the few TI have.” 

“They ought to have given it unasked,” he says, 
gruffly. 

“So they did, but I did not take it.” 

“Well, it is no business of mine,” he says, harst 
ly, ashamed and angry at, himself for his 
lapse into friendliness. “‘God knows I h 
good reason to hate you, and, wish you ill, 
man had! I have hated you,” he s&ys, wi 
heartiness, ‘during. the last three months,"as I 
should not have thought it possible to hate any- 
thing so weak andtender.. I hope I hate you still!" 

Remembering how much .deeplier she had sinned 
against that other, and with how godlike a fullness 
and freedom he had pardoned her, she feels her 
heart rise up against him. 

“The worse Case I see you in, the more I ought to 
rejoice—the more I should have rejoiced yesterday,” 
he coutinues, with rapid passion; ‘‘and yet—and 
yet— 


He sses his hand across. his forehead, pushing 
the hair y ; and not ¢ the dabof mud on his 
nose can hi der the expres of his countenanve 
from having something of a ti ul pathos in it, 

“And yet what?” she asks, nulously, moving a 
step nearer to him. 

“And yet, for the life of me, while I am ith you, 
I cannot; when lam away from you, I can remem- 
ber what youare; ~henlam with you, I see only 
what you seem. fsther! Msther! why, don’t: the 


without exciting great cuestion, vat. Inay rely upon 


my going; and ave done with one 
another for good, L hope!” 

She bends her head submissively. 
right, I think.” 

*Click-clack—click-clack,”’ come other high-heeled 
shoes; ‘swish! swish!” a long dress trails’ along. 
From the heaven of the upper regions the blue-and- 
white angel is in the act ok Ascent Without another 
word, the two part—the woman going quickly down, 
the man as quickly up. 

“Good-morning, Conny! Rather late in the day 
to say ‘good morning,’ isn’t it?” 

This is his greeting, accompanied with rather a 
constrained lough, to his future proprietor. 

“So'you and Miss Craven have been renewing your 
acquaintance upon the landing?" raplies the divinity, 
smiling a little inqitisitiyely, ‘Iwas looking down 
at you trom the gallery; you looked so picturesque!” 

“Tf being cased from top.to toe in black mud is 
picturesque, I am eminently so,” answers, he, look- 
ing down at his legs to hide a transient, expression 
of confusion, “‘ Well, good-by for the present; 1 
SURO? Tmust be going to adorn for this unearthly 

eal. 


“You are 


CHAPTER XXX. 

‘No one ever accused the dinners en famille at 
Felton, of peing two reaps but, that evening, 
Gerard decides that. they yield the palm, in point 
of perfect stagnation, to Blessington. There is, 
indeed, none of that lynx-eyed watching of the ser- 
vants, none of that pouncing upon their minutest 
dérelictions, which makes dining in Sir Thomas’ 
company so thoroughly uncomfortable a process; 
no one calls the fat, red-faced butler and the two 
blue-and yellow footmen. “ hounds, louts, fools,” At 
Blessington, indeed, the seryants lave things pretty 
much their own way; and, accustomed to their 
master’s total and their mistress’ partial deafness, 
have got into a habit of conversing with one another 
in atone of voice considerably above that usually 
considered seemly in civilized menages. With one 
member of the Sonia ny, (Miss Craven) St. John has 
entered into a pact to exchange no remarks, good or 
bad; a second member (Mr. Blessington) contributes 
nothing to the conversation but a@ séries of inarticu, 
late though loud mumblings‘over his food—with the 
exception of a question, addressed to the butler, as 
to what the viauds upon the table under his sightless 
eyes consist of. “*Aricot—Volly Vong-—Line.or Mut- 
ton—Biled Turkey,” enumerates that functionary, 
zlibly, at the top of, his voice. From a third mem- 
Ber (hirs, Blessington) St. John has already heard all 
that is to be said on the subject of draughts and 
sandbags; and with the fourth member, conversa- 
tion always drives as heavily as a loaded wagon 
dragged up a perpendicular hill. 

The evening is but a prolongation of the dinner, 
with the additional pagent nazis of there being no 
gating, and drinking to employ the otherwise unoc- 
cupied jaws. “England expects every man to do 
his duty!" She expects every man, who has the 
thisfortune to be in the position of an affianced, to 
sit, hours long, idle beside his betrothed—however 


ardently his soul may be sighing for a sheet of the 


i] 


with 


| there .is so little light!" 


Times or a whiff of Latakia: to hold converse with 
no other man, woman or child, if she be in the 
roor, 

since, at the entrance of the gentlemen, Con- 
stance looked up expectant, and since he has a vague 
idea that itis partof his share of their bargain to 
pay her all outward observance and attention, St. 
John, seats himself.on the sofa beside her. She s 
rather forward, upright as a dart; he leans back, 
s resting on the sofa behind her. 
ss: but, from. a. little, distance, it } 
The old gentleman, rendered sur} 
l by the unwonted. incident of the ace 
ser to his little circle, insists upon he: 
it article on Gladstone and the Irish Chureh, 
over. eh he had fali sleep in. the morning, re- 
read to him by his little white slave. 

“T am afraid T can hardly see, Mr. Blessington: 
she has remonstrated, 
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mildly. 

* Light !---pooh!” repeats the old gentleman, gayly. 
““ What do young eyes like yours want with | 2 
They ought to be able fo see in the dark, like cats. 
You'll be borrowing Mrs. Blessington’s spectacles 
next—ch, Mrs. Blessington ?”’ 

“Mrs. Blessington is asleep, Mr. Blessington.” 

“Oh!''Go on, then, my dear--go on. Let us hear 
what.they have got to say for these rascally place- 
hunters, that,are trying to remove the landmarks $f 
the Constitution for the sake of getting into office,” 

ter long, damp evening rambles—rambles on 
which. a mother would have put so decided a veto— 
have brought back Miss Craven’s. cold. She has 

sen hoarse all day; and it is a well-known fact that 
oarseness always becomes worse toward night: a 
tiresome little tickling cough interrupts her every 
moment, Add to, which; her attention is completely 


if 


distracted from the subject in hand by the involun- 
tary and vain effort.to.catch what Mr. Gerard and 
his loye are saying to one another. She would hardly 
have been repaid for her trouble had she succeeded. 
* Had you a good run to-day?” 

“ Yes, rather a, quick thing.” 

h horse did you ride?” 

“The gray—one you. have not seen, I bought her 
in Ireland from Brownrigg: he required more of a 
weight-carrier,”* 
eem likely to, prove satisfactory?” 
has a good turn of speed, jumps capi- 
is very temperate.” 
ta large field?” 

**Middling.” 

“ Any one you knew?” 

““Two or three ”* (with a yawn). 

“You are going out to-morrow again, of course?” 
—with a slight attempt ata pout, which is not even 
perceived by the person for whose benefit itis in- 
tended. 

“No.1 think not; it is five-and-twenty miles, and 
thetrains do not fit; one gets lazy in one’s old age. 
Isuppose I shall agree soon with Brakespeare, of the 
—th, who sent seven horses down to Melton last year: 
and at the end of the season confessed that he hated 
hunting, and that he thought it a very dangerous 
amusement,’ 

“Really?” anSwers Constance, who always iakes 
everything au serieux, opening her great eyes. 

“No, not really—most assuredly!” he answers, 
laughing lazily. ‘‘On the contrary, I am nearer co- 
inciding with the opinion of the Jewish gentleman, 

ho said it would be avery pleasant world if there 


Ww 
were no shummers and no shabbaths.”’ 

It is hardly worth Miss Craven's while. you will 
perce to lose her place twice, and get rat zr 
her old employer, for the sake of hearing br 


Blessington’s questions have been growing ever more 
wildly random; suddenly he leaves the sofa, and 
comes over to Mr, Blessington’s arm-chair. 

“ Will you Jet; me read to you a bit?"* he asks, in 
that loud unmodulated roar that people unused to 
ee teat think think the only method of making 
them hear. 


‘* Eh! what does he say?” inquires the old gentile- 
man, sharply, lifting his head, and peering Elindly 


up in the direction whence the voice came. 

“T asked whether you. would let me read to you 
for a change, instead of Miss Craven?” 

“No—thanks, no,” replies the old man, ungra- 
“Much obliged to you, but I cannot heur a 


ciously. 
word you say; you run all your words into one an- 


other.” 

“Dol? I dare say,” rejoins Gerard, good-humor- 
edly; “but have you ever heard me read? I think 
not. 

“Begging your pardon, I have, though; I heard 
you read prayers here one Sunday evening. 

“And Tam afraid my mode of conducting divine 
worship has not left a pleasant impression,” says the 
young man, laughing. ‘ Well, but promise to read 
as slow as ever you ehoose, and to count four at 
every full-stop.” 

“No—no,” cries the old man, obstinately. “Get 
away With you, my dear boy! yon are interrupting 
us. No offense, but we are very happy withoutyou 
—aren’t we, Miss Esther? You attend’ to your own 
business; we don’t offer to help you in that—do we— 
eh, niy dear?” . 

Bafiled and yexed, St, John stands silent; and as 
he so stands, the young girl lifts her great meek 
eyes, dumbly grateful, to his. He has forbidden her 
to speak to him, but he cannot lay an embargo upon 
the gentle messages sent from. those sorrowful, 
shining orbs. His own meet them for an instant; 
then.he turns. away with a half-shudder. 

“What a churehyard cough that girl has!” gays 
Miss Blessington, fanning herself gently, as he,re- 
seats himself beside her; “it really quite fidgets one, 


Of course it is very unjust of one, but I always feel 
so angry with a person who goes ‘cough, cough, 
cough’ every minute.” 

*T feel an 


th the person who is the cause of 
erard, thoroughly chafed; “itis posi- 
tive barbarity. You see what success J met with 
when I tried to relieve guard. Suppose you offer; 
you can always make him hear!’ 

“T should be delighted,” answers Conny, blandly; 
“only, unfortunately, this damp weather makes my 
throat so relaxed’ (tonching the firm round pillar 
with two white slender fingers), “ that I should real- 
ly be afraid.” 

Just try—there’s a good girl,’ urges he, coaxing- 
vy; “you canstop in a minute if you find that it 
‘arts you.” 

Amulish expression comes into her face; small 
zood would persuasion, cajolery, threats, or prom- 
ises, do now! 

*T am very sorry I cannot oblige you; but as lam 
to dine out on Thursday, and one is always ex- 
pected to sing, I really must nurse my voice.” 


1 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“When the days begin to lengthen, 
Then the cold begins to strengthen.” 


‘Tts ancient distich proves true in the year I am 
speaking of. Not later than Christmas does the 
moist mild weather last. With January the frost 
comes hurrying back, hanging great icicles on the 
house-eaves. throwing men out of work, and pressing 
with its iron finger the thin, faint life out-of half a 
dozen old almsmenandalmswomen, The foxes have 
a little breathing+time—a little space in which to 
steal and eat three or four more fat capons and 
stubble-fed geese—before that evil day when their 
dappled foes shall tear their poor little red bodies 
limb from limb. Hunting is stopped and men are 
hurrying up from the shiresto London. St. James's 
Street and its hundred clubs are crowded. At Bless- 
ington everybody is pirouetting on the ice. St. John 
passionately fond of all out-of-door sports spends 
the whole day on the meré. One afternoon a large 
party comes over from Lord Linley’s place, five 
miles away. Not in all Lord Linley’s grounds is 
there such a stretch of smooth ice as the Blessing- 
ton pool affords; and so they are all come to show 
their prowess on its hard, flat face. 

Esther keeps well out of their way. From her 

servation—the deep window seat in the 
Bhina gallery—she has watched their arrival, heard 
their gay voices in the hall, and then, unnoticed, 
unmissed, she has stolen out upon one of her 
long, dawdling, cold-giving strolls in the park: 
over the frost-crisped grass, under the branchy trees, 
whose stag-like crowns cut the pale sky—up little 
knolls and down into dips where, in summer-time, 
the fern stands neck-high, At last shecomes in sight 
of the mere; and, impelled by curiosity, trusting in 
her own insignificance to escape notice, sits down on 
a bank that slopes gently down toward the sheet of 
water, and looks upon the unwonted brilliance of the 
scene. Girls in velvet short costumes; bright petti- 
coats, furs, hats with humming-birds on thém, curls, 
fair chignons, glancing in the cheerful winter sun. 
Fashion in all ifs folly and extravagance, but pictur- 
esque withal; it is as if a company of Dresden shep- 
herdesses had stepped off the mantel-shelf, and come 
ipping, dainty-footed, over the frozen water, Her 
eyes follow the shepherdess figures with eager inter- 
est—so seldom in her simple conntry-bred life has she 
been brought into contact with any of Fashion's 
bright daughters. The men have less attraction for 
her. Under no most prosperous conjunction of cir- 
cumstances could she ever have"heen a man; but 
under happier auspices she might have been one of 
these fluttering butterflies—a prettier butterfly than 
any there, her heart tells her. Shylock’s words recur 
to hers “Am not I fed with the same food, hurt by 
the same weapons, healed by the same means, cooled 
by the same summer and winter? Why, then, are 
they frisking about in purple and fine linen upon the 
ice, with half a dozen youug patricians (in trowsers 
of sufprising tightness and coats of unequaled 
brevity) in their train, while Iam perched here wpon 
the All-alone-stone, among these stiff, cold sedges, 
with only the Canada geese, with their long necks 
eraned out, screeching above my head?” 

Meanwhile, Miss Craven is the subject of more 
remark than she is at all aware of. . 

“T say, Gerard,” says Lord Linley’s heir—a good- 
natured, ugly litfle i who is one of the shin- 
ing lights of Her Majesty’s Household, and goes 
among men by the sobriquet of “ Jailbird,” for 
which he has to thank the unexampled brevity of 
his locks—“TI say, Gerard, you ought to know all the 
remarkable objects about here: tellus, who is the 
mourner in the distance?” 

St. John’s eyes follow the direction indicated by 
re friend, and a shade of annoyance crosses his 
‘ace. 

os a name is Miss Craven, I believe,’ he answers, 
shortly. 

“Uncommon good-looking girl, whoever she is!” 
says a second man, who has just stopped to adjust 
his skates: “I have been ipchre my life Sen 
hens d—d rushes by the edge, to get a good loo 
at her!" 

**Deuced good legs!” subjoins a third, remarkable 
for his laconism; taking his pipe out of his mouth to 
make room for his criticism, and fixing upon that 
part of a woman’s charms which is always first to 
enchain the masculin« attention. 

“She is vewy like a girl I used to know at the 
Cape," says a “Heavy,” who has been vanquished 
n single combat by the letter R. “The /ly we used 
to call her, because when she settled upon a fla, it 
was mwally impossib! > to dwive her off.” 

St. John, who has been listening with ill-concealed 
anger and disgust to these comments—free as if 
they had been pon the points of a horse—on the 
charms of the woman for whom he has been trying 
to persuade himself that he feels inveterate aver- 
Sy turns to move away; but Linley’s voice recalls 


m. 

“Tsay, Gerard!—Gerard!” 

* Well.” 

**Do you know her?” 

Ate ehtly.” 

“Introduce me, then—there’s a good fellow!” 
“And me!’ 

* And me}” 
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“My acquaintance with Miss Crayen is not such | 


as to justify my introducing any one to her,” answers 
Gerard stiffly, and so walks resolutely off. 

“Sly dog! cries Linley, laughing; ‘‘means_to 
keep her all to himself—a nice quiet little game of his 
own,” 

‘“Means to drive a pair, then—eh?"” asks the laconic 

outh. 
rs “Vewy seldom pays,” says the “Heavy,” sagely; 
“ one or other invawiably jibs.” 

But Mr. Linley, being more in earnest than he 
usually is about most things, is not so easily balked. 
After many fruitless inquiries among the company, 
he at length appeals to Miss Blessington. 

“Do you, know Miss Blessington,” he says, peer- 
ing up at her with his quick terrier-face (for her 
stately hight exceeds his), ‘‘I have actually been 
putting the same question to twenty people running, 
and never yet succeeded in getting an answer? You 
are my last hope: who és that lady in black?” 

“The lady in black!” repeats Constance, amiably; 
following, as her lover had done, the direction of his 
gaze, ‘* Oh!” (with a little slighting laugh), ‘ nobody 
very particular; only poor Miss Craven, my aunt’s 
companion!” 

“Poor girl!” he says—his eyes still riveted upon 
the pensive oval face, and his interest in her not 
the least lessened by the information as to her social 
status, that Constance had Monght so damning, He 
does not want to marry her; and for any other pur- 

ose a pretty woman is a pretty woman, be she a 
Aacness or fish-wife. ‘It must be very slow for 
her, mus'‘n’t it? [always hate looking on—don’t you? 
I always like to have a hand in everything, whatever 
it may be; it really would be a charity to go and 
speak to her, only I'm afraid she would take it as 
an insult if I went up and introduced myself.” 

“T assure you she is quite happy watching us,” 
replies Constance, sweetly; being, for the most part, 
not fond of going shares with a sister fair one in any 
of the proper men and tall that are wont to gather 
about re 

But he is persevering. “Don’t you think that a 
little improving conversation with me would tend to 
make her happier still?” he asks, banteringly, yet in 


earnest. “I tried to get Gerard to introduce me, but ; 


T could not make out exactly what was up; he seem- 
ed to take it asa personal insult, You won’t mind 
doing me that good turn, I’m sure?” 

‘*T shall be most happy, of course,” she answers, 
hiding her displeasure under the calm smile which 
covers all her emotions, or approximations to emo- 
tion. And with apparent readiness she leads the way 
to the spot where, couched in her rushy lair, the sub- 
ject of their talk sits unconscious, with her eyes 
riveted on the darting forms beneath her. 

A Miss Craven, Mr. Linley wishes to be introduced 
to you.’ 

“To me!” she says, starting; her eyes opening 
wide, and cheeks flushing with surprise, 

Then two bows are executed, and the thing is 
done. Esther is no longer upon the All-alone-stone; 
she has other occupation for her ears than to listen 
to the screeching of the Canada geese; she too, like 
the other butterflies, has got a tight-trowsered, short- 
coated patrician in tow. 

“Linley has succeeded, do you see?” says the man 
to whom Esther's legs have had the happiness to ap- 
pear ‘‘very good.” 

“Mostly does: it is a little way he has!” 

‘Who did they say she was?” 

‘ me Somebody's companion; old Blessington’s, I 
think.’ 

‘Cunning old beggar! He knows what he is 
about, though he does pretend to be stone-blind,” 

“Old Blessington’s companion, eh? I’m sure I 
wish she were mine.” 

“A sort of Abishag the Shunammite, I suppose?” 

These are some of the comments that the un- 
known beauty draws forth. Five minutes later 
Miss Craven’s scruples—such as never having skated 
before, having no skates, ete.—being overruled by 
her new acquaintance, she is sitting on the bank; 
and he, kneeling before her, is fastening some one 
else’s unused skates on her little feet. A great de- 
sire for pleasure has come over her—a great longing 
for warmth and color in her gray life, that looks a: 
the grayer now in the contrast to the brilliant reds 
and purples of these strange lives with which it is 
brought into sudden contact. A great delight in the 
wintry brightness fills her—in the shifting, varying 
hues—in the bubbling laughter; a great impulse to 
laugh too, the spirit of youth rising up in arms 
against the tyranny of grief. 

The low sun shoots down dazzling, crimson rays on 
the mere’s dirty-white face. The swans and Solan 
geese are exiled to a little corner, where the ice has 
been broken for them, and where they have to keep 
swimming round and round to prevent the invasion 
of their little territory by the grasping frost. Girls 
that cannot skate being pushed about in chairs; 
“Whirr! whirr!” they rush along the smooth surface 
ata headlong pace. Men, with their arms stretched 
out like the sails of a windmill, advancing cautiously 
—first one’ foot, then the other—just managing to 
keep on their feet, and thinking themselves extreme- 
ly clever for so managing. Other men and women 
f ping hand-in-hand, from one end of the pool to the 
other, in long smooth slides—as safe and secure as 
if running upon their own feet onthe grass. Others, 
cutting eights and all manner of figures, whirling 
round upon one leg, and making themselves alto- 
gether remarkable, One poor gentleman, with his 
skates in the air, and head starring the ice; 
brother men laughing and jeering; pretty girls pit- 
tying lent laughter mixed with their condolences 
also. Eight People dancing a quadrille, chained s 
dames, in and out, in and ye cee t, left—go the 
moving figures, the cerise peliticoats, the glancing 
feet. It is all so pretty and gay. When one has 
spent the best part of three months in weeping; 
when one has the quick blood of seventeen in one’s 
veins, one longs to get up and run, and dance, and 
jump about too, 7 

“Phere’s no wind to-day,” says Tinley. turhin; 
his face to the northeast, whence a bitter breat 
comes most tainly “when there is, itis the best fun 
in the world to get a very light cane-chair and a big 
umbrella—to sit on the one and hold the other up; 
you can have no conteption of the terrific rate that 
one gots along at.” 

“T should think it sometimes RePpenee that the 
cane-chair and the big umbrella went on by them- 
selves and left you behind?” says Usther, archly, 


PR but that makes it all the more ex- 
citing.’ 

** Does it?” 

“Keep hold of the chair, push it gently before you, 
and try to balance yourself as well as you can,” 
Conbiles he, giving grave instructions to his new 
pupil, 

“ How can one balance one’s self on things no big- 
ger than knife-blades?” she asks, grasping desper- 
ately the chair-back. 

* Rome was not built ina day,” he answers, with 
a cheery laugh; “try!” 

_ She obeys, and moves forward two or three timid 
inches; then stops again. 

“Thave that poor gentleman’s fate before my 

mind’s eye,” she says, nervously. ‘I feel as if, by 
some natural attraction, one’s feet must go up sky- 
ward, and one’s head make acquaintance with the 
ice.’ 
No necessity at all,” replies the young man, en- 
couragingly. “That fellow is a duffer at every- 
thing; he is the very worst rider I ever set eyes on— 
holds his whip llke a fishing-rod.”” 

“Does he?” 

“Look at that girl, now, with the purple feather! 
She skims along like a bird; she is as much at her 
ease as if she were in her arm-chair at home. By 
Jove! no, she ain't, though!” For, as he speaks, 
“thud.” comes the girl with the purple feather down 
in a sitting posture on the ice: men crowd round, 
a aie into casualties, pick her up again: off she 
goes 

“You must be more careful next time in your 
selection of examples,” Esther says, smiling mis- 
chievously; “that one was not encouraging, you 
must allow.” 

Constitutionally timid, she stands hesitating, in 
half-shyness, half-fear, and whole dread of being 
ridiculous; laughing, reddening, dimpling in the 
happy sunlight—as pretty a picture as ever little 
terrier-faced member of the Household has seen. 

“Perhaps you'd get on better if you tried walking 
between two people,” he says, suggestively; “it is 
easier than with a chair. That is the way my sister 
began—I on one side, dop*t. you know, and another 
fellow on the other. Here, Gerard, come and make 
yourself useful; Give Miss Craven your arm!” 

Gerard looks—has been looking all the while; sees 
the face, that had met him so pale and dejected three 
hours ago, transformed by the keen January air, 
and the excitement of the moment into more 
than its old loveliness; sees the soft splendor of lan- 
guishing almond eyes, the guileless baby-smile. It 
is the transient happiness of a moment that has 
wrought the change, and he, in his rough anger, at- 
tributes it to the insatiate desire for admiration. 

‘* She would flirt in her coffin,” he says to himself, 
bitterly; and so answers, coldly, ‘I cannot; I have 
taken my skates off!” 

“ All mght*” says Mr. Linley, gayly, and then, in.an 
aside to Esther, “On duty, evidently!” 

‘“* Bvidently ! she assents, with a faint smile, but 
her lips quiver with a dumb pain. ‘He need not 
have slighted me so openly,” she thinks, in eruel 
mortification, ‘‘ Perhaps, ifyou give me your hand, 
Imight manage to steady myself gradually, ‘she 
says, naively. 

Mr, Linley has no objection whatever to having his 
hand convulsively clutched by a very pretty woman, 
even though it is so clutched, not in affection to him- 
self, but in the spasmodic effort to maintain the per- 
pendicular—in the desperate endeavor to hinder her 
feet from outrunning body and head. And so she tot- 
ters along—amused, flattered, frightened; and far 
foo much absorbed in considerations of ‘her own 
safety to be at allaware of the condescending netice 
that several of the more worthy gender are good 
enough to bestow upon her; though the conceit in- 
born in the male mind would have made them com- 
pletely ahha of that fact, had they been told it. 

Meanwhile Miss Blessington, a little out of breath 
with her exertions, is resting on a chair, in bright- 
blue velvet and a more delicate pink-and-white por- 
celain face than any of the other shepherdesses. 
Over her Gerard is leaning—frowning, sad, and 
heavy-hearted. Over and over again he has tried 
to turn his eyes to other groups, but again and 
again, contrary to his will, they return and fix them- 
selves upomthat slender, staggering figure in black. 
Once he sees her on the point of falling—saved only 
by being caught with quick adroitness in her com- 
panion’s arm. He draws his breath involun- 
tarily hard. Flow dare any man but he touch her— 
lay a finger upon her fair person? One of the old 
simple instincts, stronger—oh! how far strony 
than any of the restrictions with which our civiliza- 
tion has sought to bind them—a great lyst of raging 
jealousy—is upon him. 

“T hate her!” he says to himself, fiercely; “she is 
a vile, unprincipled coquette. Thank Heaven 1 
found her out in time! Thank Heaven, I wash- 
ed my hands of her before it was too late Ana 
Paieng yet—if I could but pick a quarrel wit! that 
Fellow !”” 

What right has Gerard to object if ice | man pon 
‘he ground catch herin his arms, and hold her there 
under his very eyes? He has washed his hanus of 
her, thank God! All his rights of proprietorship in 
womankind center in the calm blue statue, smilin 
with even placidness on himself, on his poodle, ona 
the world—his Constance, whom no one is tainxing 
of taking from him; his own—oh._ blissful thought!— 
in life, in death, and in eternity! 

In the mean time the remarks upon Esther vary 
from the wildly laudatory to the discriminatingly 
censuring. 

“She is extwemely dark,” says the dwagoon, as he 
would have called Himself; ‘a thowough bwunette; 
must have a touch of the tar-bwush, Ifancy!” 

The stable-clock. strikes four. Esther Starts, as 
much as scullion Cinderella started at the chimin 
midnight. “I must go,’she says, hastily; “1 shi 
be wanted,” " ; 

“ Wanted?” he se ae inquiringly. ‘“ And are not 
you wanted here? You cannot be in two places at 
once, like a bird.” 

“Mrs, Blessington will want me—I am her com- 
panion,” she answers, coloring slig tly, ‘“‘Idare say 
you did not know it.” (“He would not have been so 
civil to me if he had, Idare say,” is her mental re- 
flection.) 

“ Yes, I did.” 

‘** Who told you #--or haye all ‘ companions’ such a 
family likeness that you detected meat a glance?” 
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ROSE IS SHE. 


‘Miss Blessington told me; and for the first. time 
in my life I wished myself an old woman,” he re- 
plies, sentimentally. 

She laughs, a little embarrassed. She knows as 
wellas he does that he does not wish to be an old 
woman, even for the pleasure of having her to carry 
his air-cushion andspectacle-case. But civil speeches 
are always more or less untrue, and none the less 
pleasant for that. 

“TE the frost holds,” says the young man, sug- 
zestively, holding..the small black hanc which she 

as timidly proffered—not being by any means sure 
that it is etiquette for a ‘‘ companion” to shake hands 
with lords’ eldest sons—‘‘if the frost holds, will you 
be inclined for another lesson or two? There is no- 
thing like making hay when the sun shines—say (o- 
morrow.” 

Her face brightens for a moment; itis so pleasant 
to talk gayly, and be admired, and made much of, 
and reminded that there are other things besides 
death and poverty and servitude; then her counten- 
ance falls. 

‘“‘ To-day has been very pleasant,” she says, naively, 
“but I cannot answer for to-morrow.” 

“ Are you so changeable,” he asks, with a Jaudable 
though unsuccessful endeavor to fashion his jolly 
little dog-face into an expression of reproachful sen- 
timent, “as not toknow to-day what you will like or 
not like to-morrow?” 

“T know what J shall like,” she answers, gently, 
“but I don’t know what other people will. Would 
not. you think it odd if your valet were to make en- 
zagements without consulting you? JZ am Mrs. 

lessington’s valet,” 

She evidently thinks this argument so conclusive, 
and that. it so decidedly closes the question, that he 
has no choice but to loose her hand; and she, hav- 
ing no other farewells to make, turns and passes 
homeward through the crisply-rustling sedges. 

“ Very clean about the fetlock!’’ ejaculates the la- 
conic. youth, unable to raise his mind from her legs; 
following them with his eyes, as she climbs the 
grassy slope. 

“Yes, but what howible boots! Whoever could 
have had the atwocity to fwame such beetle-cwush- 
ers?” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tre frost goes, butso does not St. John. He hunts all 
day, and ali the long evenings lounges sedulously on 
the sofa beside Constance, trying to feel affectionate; 
trying to make her tall ing, metaphorically, to 
pull the string at his fine wax doll's side, to make 
her say ‘* Pap-pa”’ and “ Mam-ma ”’ prettily. ‘Since 
I am to spend my life with this woman,” he says to 
pers heavily, ‘I must try and make the best of 

er,” 

And, alas! alas! the best is not very good. He is 
thirty now, and—the Gerards are a long-lived, tough 
race—he may live till ninety. He asks himself, now 
and then, in a sort of startled terror, is he to see op- 
posite him at breakfast, every day for the next sixty 
years, this carven face, changeless as the stone 
saints on the walls of Felton Church? Of all the 
one-half of creation, is this unsuggestive, unrespon- 
sive, negative woman to be his sole portion? “‘It is 


her misfortune that she is not a woman of science,”’ | 


as Mv. Shandy mildly remarked of his wife, ‘‘but 
she might ask a question.”’ Strive as he may against 
the conviction, the yoke that he has taken upon 
himself in careless apathy has already begun to gall 
his withers. And yet it was not (as you. may imag- 
ine) pique that first made Gerard Miss Blessingion’s 
lover. It was partly that mumb indifference as to 


anything that might happen to him, that always fol- | 


partly sheer weariness of his 


lows a great blow 
tes upon the subject of his mar- 


father’s importunit: 


riage. 

tie is the last scion of a family that has come 
down in direct male line from a Norman robber; if 
it be tersely predicated of him on his tombstone 
that he died 8. P., the Hall and the lake and the 
wide fat lands will go to some distant, needy cousins 
with whom Sir Thomas is at dagger’s drawing, and 
for whom he cherishes a hatred livelier even than 
that, which poachers, Irish beggars, and vulpecides 
inspire in his gentle breast, The fact of his respon- 
sibilities has been chimed into St. Jobn’s ears until 
he is rather weary of it; he has been hearing it for 
the last five-and-twenty years—ever since, indeed, 
that, solemn day when, petticoats being cast aside, 
he was invested with the virile dignity of round 
jacket and breeches, 

“Why don’t we cut off the entail?’ he asks, impa- 
tiently, one day, shortly after Esther's visit—a visit 
which has naturally given him a greater distaste for 
the subject than he had ever before experienced. 
‘You and I together can do it, cannot we, Sir Thom- 
as, and leave the property to the Foundling, or 
Hanwell, or to some hospital or cule aiy. 
where it would do a deal more good I don’t dou ul 
than it ever jias in our hands?’ But he does not 
mean it; his pride in the old house and the old name 
is as great, though not as offensively shown, as his 
father’s. 

‘‘Tt’s all your cursed selfishness,” says his parent, 
strutting and fuming about one morning, over the 
erimson and ash-colored squares of the library car- 
pet; Punee ee his feathers, as it were, and begin- 
ning to gobble-obble. “ You prefer your lazy, loung- 
ing club life, your French chef, and d—d sybarite 
habits, to everything else under heaven; you don’t 
reflect that, when aman has been given such ad- 
vantages as yours, he owes corresponding duties to 
his country and his estate, and—and—and his father,” 
concludes Sir Thomas, rather at a loss for a perora- 


oot John lifts his cyeprere almost imperceptibly at 
the last clause. ‘Jf you like to look out for a wife 
for me,” he says, flinging himself indolently into'an 
arm-chair, and speaking half-seriously, half-deris- 
ively, “‘and will engage to undertake all the bore of 
the preliminaries—love-making, dancing attendance, 
etc,—I have no objection to marrying, since the duty 
of continuing this ilustrious race has been perverse 
enough to devolve on me, who, God knows, am not 
ambitious of perpetuating myself. 
“ Love-m ‘—pooh!" repeats Sir Thomas, con- 
temptuously; “we need have none of that rubbish; 
respect and esteem are a deal the best basis to go 
upon; that’s what your mother and I began life 
a ” 
Fiocad have continued undiminished up to the 


present day,” says St. John, with a slight sneer. 
“Well” (yawning), “ if you can find, among the 
wide range of your acquaintance, any young lady 
who is willing to respect and esteem: me—which is 
not likely—or to respect and esteem Felton—which is 
more probable, and, after all, comes to much the 
same fin the end—she may have the felicity of being 
your daughter-in-law, for all I shall do to hinder it: 
anything for a quiet life.” 

Sir Thomas turns his bright little fierce eyes sharp- 
ly upon his offspring, 
to precipitate 
Bputteriae, 
8 


f into one of his blustering, 
rages if he detect the 


imse 
s God-damnin 
slightest sign of mirth or derision on the young man’s 
face. But none such is to be found; his downecast 
eyes are fixed with lazy interest, upon his own sub- 
Stantial legs, stretched in_black-and-crimson-ribbed 
stockings, straight before him. The ire of his par- 
ent’s gaze is mifigated. “If you are in earnest,’ he 
says, surlily, ‘‘and not making a jest of this, as you 
mostly do of every serious subject, why—why— 
there’sno use in going far afield for wha one has 
ready to one’s hand.” 

“Where?” asks St. John, thoroughly mystified by 


the Delphic obscurity of his papa’s remark, looking | 


vaguely round the room, out on the terrace, at the 
laughing, tumbling fountain, at the gardeu-roller. 

‘Where?’ repeats Sir Thomas, rather irritated at 
his son’s obtuseness. ‘ Why, here! not five yards 
off! in this very house!" Then, seeing him still look 
puzzled: ‘God bless my soul, sir! where are your 
wits to-day? How. can you do better than Conny? 
That bit: of land of hers down at Four Oaks dovetails 
into ours as neatly as possible; it seems as if it were 
intended by Providence,” ends Sir Thomas, piously. 

St. John gives a long, low whistle. ‘“ Conny!” he 
repeats, in unteened surprise. “I should as soon 
have thought of marrying my mother. Why, we 
have been. like brother and sister all our lives.” 

*Fiddlesticks!” says Sir Thomas, gruffly, ‘She 
is no more your sister than Iam, When I was 
young, if people were born brothers and sisters, 
they call themselves so, and if they were not, they 
did not. . I hate your adopted brother and sister and 
father and. motherhoods.” 

“Conny!” ejaculated St. John, again, reflectively. 

The idea is thoroughly new, certainly, but it does 
not. altogether displease him, 

He is thinking of her approvingly, as the one 
woman whom, above ail others, it would be impossi- 
ble for him to love. After all, it is not a wife for him 
that is required; God knows he has no desire for 
such an.appendage: it is a mother for the heir of 
Felton that is wanted; and for that purpose she will 
do as well as another—better than most, indeed, 
being statelier, fairer, of better growth. If she can 
transmit to her progeny her own straight features, 
instead of Sir Thomas’ bottle. nose, or St. John’s 
long, nondescript one, so much the better for them. 

Well?” says Sir Thomas impatiently, strutting 
Bh acd down, with his hands 
ails, 

“Tf she have no objection, neither have I; ‘one 
woman is as good as another, if not better,’ as the 
Irishman said,” answers the young man, indiffer- 
ently. “Well, Sir Thomas,” rising and looking ex- 
cessively bored, ‘‘I suppose I may go now, mayn’t 
I? I promised Bellew to go down to the kennels 
with him, anditis past twelve o'clock; I’m afraid my 
bliss cannot well be consummated to-day.” 

He wants an heir, and she wants diamonds, and so 
the bargain is struck, 

““ She is good to look at, and she does not pretend 
te care two straws about me—both causes for special 
thankfulness,’’ he .says to himself with a sort of 
sardonic PRvloRDby after his decisive interview 
with his betrothed. “On this day two years I 
married. ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ 
Will Byron’s summary of wedded felicity be mine 
also? Probably. I suppose one may think one’s 
self tolerably lucky nowadays if one steer clear of 
Sir James Wilde, and if one’s children do not bear a 
very stricking resemblance to one’s neighbor.” 

“And I know he’s Mary’s cousin; 
For my first-born son and heir 
Much resembles that young guardsman, 
With the self-same curly hair.” 

Meanwhile Esther's little holiday is succeeded by 

no others; it remains one green oasis, with well and 
alm-trees, among long stretches of shifting, blind- 
ing desert sand. r. Linely, indeed, has been to call, 


- and has been rewarded for his attention by a three- 


uarters-of-an-hour fefe-a-tete with Mrs. Blessington. 
esther is aware of his presence; is visited, indeed 
by & small and contemptible desire to. go down an 
chat with the young fellow; feels a aeee craving for 
the touch of a friendly hand, for the greeting of ad- 
miring eyes and courteous words. But, being dimly 
conscious that the small acquaintance she has 
already had with him has made Gerard conceive 
an even worse) opinion of her than he had before 
nourished, she restrains herself, in her great desire 
to prove to him that she is not the insatiable, greedy 
og ae he falsely thinks her; and stays npepas 
in the cold, in her great bare barrack, curled up on 
the broad, paintless window-seat, and vainly trying 
to read “Pamela "—the hairbreadth escapes. from 
RUIN (in big letters), in the shape of a handsome 
and generous master, of that most austerely virtuous 
and priggish of waiting-maids, being one of the new- 
est works of fiction in the Blessington library. 

And St. John hears of Linley’s visit, and does not 
hear of Esther’s little eelf-abhegations and, too 

roud to ask any questions about the matter, pic- 

ures, to himself soft @illades, challenging smile: 
hand-pressures, under the purblind eyes of the ol 
lady, and, so picturing, eats his heart out with a 
dumb, gnawing jealousy. 

One evening, in one of her Iate, lonely saunters 
(Miss Blessington never accompanies her on her 
walks), Esther has strayed outside the park.paling 
into the road, lured by the splendor of a great holly- 
bush, all afire with a thousand clustered berries, 
amid the dark glister of varnished leaves, Now, al- 
though having well understood (as 

“Johnny and his sister Jane, 
While walking down a shady lane,” 
unfortunately for themselves, did not) that 
“ Fruit in lanes is seldom good,” 


mane has kth poe those berries. Fond of bright 
colors as a child or a savage, she has been” 
obstinately with the stout, tough stems, ‘nd’ hae 


te ata moment’s notice, | 
|, retrousse face, this is he: if he have not, this is no 


under his green coat- | 


| ing her treasures, the 


‘ton?" asks the young 


come off ultimately victor, with only one very con 
siderable scratch, and several lesser ones, on each 
bare hand, This spoil, robbed from niggard winter, 
will make the old rat palace at home so bravely, 
warmly gay. Asshe strolls slowly along, consider- 
nd of a trotting-horse on the 
er ears. She turns, and 
through the misty 


road behind her reache 
sees a glimmer of scarlet 4: 
light. Is it St. John coming back n hunting? If 
St. John have a ficure light and spare as a jockey’s, 
have a Jarge red mustache, and a smail, questionin; 


he. 

“How de-do, Miss Craven?” says Linley, throwin: 
himself off his horse, and coming toward her wit!) 
ready right hand heartily outstretched. “Could 
not imagine who you were. I theught, perhaps, you 
were the spirit of a departed Blessington, and as 1 
am rather nervous, and frightened out of my 
wits at ghosts, I had halfa mind to turn and flee.’ 

“ Only curiosity got the better of fear,” she says. 
smiling up at him, or rather down on him, through 
the steaming January evening; “you thought I 
might prove human after all?” 

“Why did not you come and see me the other day 
when IT came to call upon you?” he asks, walking 
along beside her; “I believe you were at home ali 
the time.” In his heart he does not in the least be 
lieve it. 

She does not answer; but, without thinking of 
what she is doing, picks off the berries, the procur 
ing of which had cost her so many wounds, and 
strews them along the road. 

“Were you really at home?” he repeats, a misgiv- 
ing as to such having been the case crossing his mind, 
and giving his vanity a slight prick. 

“Yes, I was.” 

‘* And knew I was there all the time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ap 

“eyes, 

“‘ And never came to my rescue?” 

“Did you expect the Iutier and housekeeper to 
come and entertain you?” she asks, a liftle bitterly. 
“Have you forgotten what I told you the other day 
—that Iam Mrs. Blessington’s valet? ¥ have as lii- 
ma concern with her visitors as, the kitchenmaids 

ave,” 

“But I was not her visitor,’ objects the young 
fellow, stoutly—“ at least ** (aughing) “T_2as, but 
Heaven knows I did not mean to be! However. 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ and I oh 
tained a great deal of information gratis upon a sub- 
ject on which I never had reflected as seriously as, 
it appears, I ought to have done—” 

*“Draughts and sand-bags! I know what you are 
going to say,” interrupts Esther, breaking into a child- 
ish, light-hearted laugh. ‘‘We do hear a great 
deal about them; but Idon’t mind now: I’m used to 
it. I fall into a sort of waking trance when the sub 
ject is first broached, and say ‘Yes’ and ‘No,’ and 

H’m’ and ‘Oh’ at stated intervals; it does just as 
well as listening all through.” 

Linley laughs, too. He is always glad of an ex- 
cuse for laughing. Life has been to him as yet on}. 
laughable or smileable. 

“Not a bad plan,” he says, commendingly; ‘but, 
really now, I flatter myself I struck out one or tw: 
very original thoughts on the subject of sash win- 
dows; Isaid several rather brilliant things, only shx 
did not seem to see them. I hoped she would have 
found iny conversation so improving that she would 
haye asked me to come again; but she did not do 
anything of the kind.” 

“They never ask anybody to Blessington, says 
Esther, feeling the string of her tongue loosed, and 
experiencing, despite herself, great; enjoyment in 
having some one to chatter to, at whom it is no’ 
etree to baw], and who does not answer her 
monosyllabically with fade chilly smiles, “They are 
too old to care for society; like Barzillai, the Gilead- 
ite, they cannot hear any more ‘the voice of sing- 
ing-men and singing-women.’ They have the c¢le:- 
gymanand his wife to dine on Christmas Day, and 
there their gaiety for the year begins and ends.” 

“ And yours, too?” 

“And mine, too. Bub I don’t wish for gaiety,”* 
she answers, gravely, with an involuntary glance at 
her crape, which has grown very brown, and rusty 
and shabby genteel. 

“Tt must be an awful fate being shut up with 
those two old _munimies,”’ says Linley, compassion- 
ately, his pity for Miss Craven made vivid by his per- 
sonal recollections of Mrs. Blessington’s convyersa- 
tional power. ‘I had rather live ina lighthouse, or 
sweep a crossing, by long odds,” 

“So would I,” she answers, dryly, “if any one 
would set on foot a subscription to buy mea broom.”’ 

““You have Miss Blessington now asa companion 
at all events,” rejoins he, glad to fix on anf¥ bright 
spot in his poor new acquaintance’s mud-colored life. 

“Yes; she is pleasant to look at.” 

“And to talk to?” 

“She never talks.” 

“And Gerard? He is not particularly pleasant to 
look at, certainly—” 

“Not particularly,” she assents; feeling a hot glow 
steal all over her, as at an i:isult to herself. 

“But when he is not in one of his sulks, as he wes 
the other day—do you remember?—he is not a bad 
fellow, as fellows go.” 

‘““Tsn’t he?” 

He looks at her with surprise. ‘Why, surely, liv- 
ing in the same house with him, you ought to know 
him, at least as well as I do?” 

“T never speak to him, and he never speaks to 
me,” she answers, shortly. 

Lindley bursts out laughing, 
what a horrible picture you draw! 
od Watts’s pretty little hymn; 

““« Where’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see! 
And as I never sj to them, 
They never speak to me.’ ” 


Esther laughs; but any one listening might have 
heard a melancholy ring in her merriment. 

* Does nobody speak to anybody, then, at Blessing- 
n man; aghast at the state of 
as id as revealed by his companion’s answers. 

“Mr. Blessington roars at Myvs. Blessington, and 
Mrs. Blessington roars at Mr. Blessington, and 1 roar 
at them both.” 

“And the other two—do not they speak?” 


ey to Mrs. Blessington—?” 
bs 


“Good heavens! 
You remind gne 
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“We are, none of us, much addicted to conversa- 
tion,” she answers, grimly; ‘‘ but, en revanche, what 
we (lo say we say very loud.” 

** Are you all deaf, then?’ 

“No; but when one lives with deaf people, one 
gets into the habit of thinking that the whole world 
is hard of hearing; one bawls at-every one.” 

“What an exhausting process!’ he says, with a 
shrug; “takes a great déal out of you, doesn’t it?” 

“A good deal, lately; I have generally ended the 
day without any voice at all. I don’t mind making 
short remarl the top of my voice, but shouting 
out six columns of the Z'imes, as is daily my, pleas- 
ing task, is ratherfatiguing.” 

“How ithuman of them to allow you!’ he cries, 
indignantly, looking at the slender, fragile figure, at 
the. chilc face—so appealing, so touching in its 
utter paleness, now that, he sees it without the tem- 
porary rose-flush of excitement. 
¢ ey atall,” she answers, simply; ‘‘ they pay me 

‘or it, 

“Tt would r 
one for the saci 
to those two, olc 


juire very high pay to indemnify any 
fice of the best_years of their lives 

; [thought I was entitled to 
something cons able for standing the. old , wo- 
man for three-quarters of an hour the other day 
without uttering a groan,” answers the young man, 
more seriously than he generally takes the trouble 
of saying anything. 

“My pay is fifty pounds a year,” she answers, 
frankly, “if you call that high.” [ 

Fifty pounds! It would not find him in cigar: 
He has thrown away five times that sum, before 
now, at lansquenet at. one sitting. 

Involuntarily his thoughts glance back over his 
own life—the luxurions, sybarite life in avhich 
hitherto, the heaviest misfortunes have been a.too- 
prolonged frost, & disease among the grouse, the 
coming in second ata steeple-chase, or the pressure 
of a heavy helmet on his forehead when on duty on 
a hot summer afternoon. Involuntarily, he compares 
this life of his with the existence of the slight, frail 
child beside him: but the, comparison is disagree- 
able, and so he stifles it, as he always stifled, on prin- 
ene, every painful thought, as a sin against his 
religion of ease. 

“TVifty pounds!—what a pittance!’ he ejac 

“Do you think so?” she answers, surprised. 
think if isa good deal. Considering that they find 
ine in food and lodging, arid that I do for them only 
what any charity-school boy could. do nearly as well. 
it is surely enough.” 
; one companion differs widely in opinion from her, 
bul 


le 


“When ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise!” 


and reflecting that it is fortunate that she is satis- 
fied, on whatever insufficient grounds her satisfac- 
tion rests, he drops the subject, and continues his 
catechism on a different: head, 

“Haye you no amusements of any kind—none?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes! . We drive into Sheiford everyday 
ge, with all the windows up.” 

ic! And what do you do when you get 


“ Te 
there?” 

“We come back. again.” 

“And have you no visitors? Does no one ever 
come to call?” 

“Yes; you came the other day.” 

“And arm IL a solitary instanee.of would-be so- 
ciability.”” 

“Not quite. Mr. Blessington gets into a panie about 
himself, sometimes, and thinks that he, is drawing 
near his latter end; and he bids us all good-by; and 
he evies, and. we ery, and then Mr, Brand, the dogtor, 
comes and reassures us.” 

“Thad no idea that there was anything the mat- 
ter with the old gentleman.” 

“No more there is. He has no more idea of dying 
really than you have: less, probably. You may 
break your neck out hunting, and he cannot well 
break his out of his arm-chair. When a person has 
got into such a confumed habit of living as he has,” 
she concludes, dryly, “they find it extremely diffi- 
cult to break themselves of it.” 

He smiles. 

“After all,” she continues, thoughtfully, ‘since it 
is wear and tear of mind, brain and heart work that 
dxives people to the chureh-yard, I don’t see any 
reason why mere sleeping and eating machines 
should not go on forever.” 

It would be impossible to imagine a more innocent 
dialogue than the foregoing, would not it? But the 
interlocutors have involuntarily fallen into a very 
gentle saunter, as two people that, finding each 
other’s society agreeable, are in no haste to part. 
With his horse’s. bridle carelessly thrown over his 
arm, a small, muddy, searlet gentleman strolls along 
with his face turned with interest toward his. com- 
panion, who is chattering away, to. him freely and 
readily—not as having any particular partiality for 
him, but as being something young, friendly, eom- 
passionate. 

This is the picture—invested by twilight with.an 
air of mystery that it would not have worn in day- 
light—that salutes the eyes of a second and larger 
scarlet gentleman, splashing home through the pud- 
dies ona tired horse. As he passes them, Gerard 
(for itis he) pulls up his horse into a walk, for he 
would not have the incivility to cover any woman 
with dirt, even though the woman ‘in question;be a 
vile, greedy coquette, to whose insatiable vanity all 
men are meat. Then, raising his. hat. stiffly, he 
rides on without speaking. As he trots homeward 
through the dusk, the thought flashes into, his writh- 
ing heart: ‘It was an assignation! She arranged it 
with him on the day he came to call... Damnable 
flirt! Isshe not satisfied with two ru’ ed lives? Is 
she fool enough to think that Linley will marry her? 
A nice time of night for a respectable young woman 
to be out walking with a man she has only seen 
twice in her life! And T heard her tell Mrs. Bless- 
ington the other day that she never went outside of 
the park-gates. Liar! What,man was ever deep 
enough to be up to a woman’s tricks? She'll go;to 
the dogs, as sure as fate, if she is left, to herself! 
Pshaw! I dare say she knows the way there al- 
ready, She is so young; shall I warn her! Shall I 
speakto her! Not L Thank God, it is no business 
of mine!” 7 

“Gerard!” says Linley, as, having passed them, he 
strikes intoa brisk trot—*‘looking as, if he were go- 
ing to his own funeral, and just about to join the 
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cortege. Cert inly being in love don’t improve him; 
he is not half the fellow he was last season.” 

But Esther, in the moment of his passing them, 
had caught a glimpse of the eager, white anger of 
his face, and_she hardly hears. “I’m afraid Mr. 
Gerard thought it; odd my being out so late,’ she 
says, trembling with recollected fear of those alter- 
ed, wrathful eyes. 

“Well, and if he did?” cries Linley, impatiently. 

“Tt is very late,’ she says, looking round into the 
dusk; “itmust be, by the light. I never noticed how 
dark it has grown since you overtook me.” 

“Tt is no darker than it was before Gerard passed 
us,” he answers, rather netiled. 

“No, but—” 

“Why, how scared you look!” he interrupts 
her. “You don’t mean to say you are afraid 
of him?” (incredulously). ‘If I were you, I don’t 
think T should pay much deference to the opinion of 
@ person who, as you say, never has the civility even 
to speak to you.”” 

She is silent. 

“Ti is the authority of his eye that awes you, I 
Suppose?” says the young man, yexed and sneering: 
“*An eye like Mars’, to threaten and command.’ 
Threaten ! Yes—t can testify to that!” 

Me ing his words, Esther recovers her self-pos- 
m, and speaks with some dignity: “‘You are 
quite wrong. Mr. Gerard’s opinion has no influence 
whatever on my sayings or doings; it jvould be very 
ridiculous if it. had. It was merely that his look of 
surprise reminded me of what I ought.to have recol- 
lected without reminding, that I should have been 
home an hour ago.” 

““ Wanted again, I suppose?” says the young man, 
with the air of an aggrieved person. “I wish you 
were not in quite such request; you are always being 
wanted,” 

“There is a stile close here,” says Esther, evident- 
ly in a hurry to be off; “if [ cross it, and make a 
short-cut across the park, I shall be home twenty 
minutes sooner than if I went by the road. Good- 

r 


*“Good-by,” he says, reluctantly. “I'm not a 
blood-thirsty, fellow generally, but I do wish that 
Gerard had broken his neck over the bullfinch. that 
he came to grieve over to-day, before he had come 
poking his ugly nose here, where nobody wanted him; 
at least, I did not, and, to judge by your face, neither 
didyou, Well! when, are we to meet again, I won- 


Never!—some time or_.other—soon!” answers 
Esther, hastily and contradictorily, running up the 
gamut of adverbs in search of the one most 
likely to obtain her release. Having gained that ob- 
ject, she jumps over the stile, and disappears into a 
sea, of mist. 

Meanwhile, St. John, having arrived at Blessing- 
ton, and given up his horse to_a groom, enters the 
house; but the confinement of roof and wall is in- 
supportable to him. So he goes out again, and, 
walking up the avenue, stations himself at the gate. 
There, resting his arms on the topmost bar, he 
stands, straining his eyes down the road by which 
he. expects to see Esther and her companion make 
their appearance. 

“They will defer their parting to the. last moment 
~-that is of course,” he says to himself, in his lonely 
pain. “Well,” taking. out his watch and minuting 
them, in order to drink the cup ot his jealous misery 
to the dregs, “it is not more than a mile and a haif 
from here to the place where I passed them; lef us 
see how long a time they will manage to be in doing 
the distance.” 

He had not long to wait. Before five minutes are 
over, he hears the sound of ‘a horse’s feet. ‘‘ Linley 
must not see him watching them,” he thinks, with a 
sort of shame af himself, and so steps back into the 
shade of a great tree, 

Linley rides by alone. His face is turned toward 
the house, in whose great black facade the lighted 
windows make omens an ADEs red glories: his eyes 
are trying to fix upon Nsther’s casement, Of course, 
he hits upon the wrong one, and directs his senti- 
mental gaze toward the apartment where, with wig 
off and teeth out, Mrs. Blessington, aided by her 
maid, is slowly moving through the stages of her 
dinner toilet. 

‘She must have taken the short cut across the 
park,” thinks Gerard. with a sense of unwilling re- 
lief. “ Afraid of my telling tales of her escapade, I 
suppose.” 

He retraces his steps down the avenue, and, fol- 
lowing a back road that skirts the kitchen-garden 
reaches another gate that leads into the park, and 
there stands and waits again. 

The short-cut has proved rather along one. Part 
of the park has been fenced off, to keep the deer and 
the Scotch cattle separate; a gate, which she had 
reckoned oii finding open, she discovers to be pad- 
locked, and has to make a long circuit round to an- 
other gate. 

As she toils weary-footed scone the wet grass, 
vague alarms assail him that watehes for her. Can 
any evil have come to her in the darkness? Most im- 
probably in that, still, safe park. After awhile, and 
when his reasonless fears are beginning to gather 
more strongly about his heart, he hears the sound 
as of some one running pantingly. Esther is not so 

‘ood at running as she was in the old Glan-yr-Afon 
last She has been flying along in hot haste, witha 
mixed fear of Scotch bulls and goblins in pursuit. As 
she approaches the gate, Gerard opens it for her, 
Seeing it swing open without any apparent cause, 
she gives a great nervous start; then, discovering 
the odes cause of the phenomenon, drops into a 
wal ad 

“Tt is rather late, Mr, Gerard, I'm afraid, isn’t it 
80?” she asks, with some hesitation at this disohedi- 
ence to his command of silence. And yet, surely, if 
he Kad meant not to speak to her, he would not have 
come thither, 

Two speech-gifted human beings could hardly be 
expected. to meot with less civility than two pigs, 
who would at the least.exchange a grunt. — 

He looks at his watch again. “It is ten minutes to 
six,” hereplies, with, punctilious politeness. 

“Ts it, peally 2 Thad no idea how the time went,” 
she says, apologetically, “until your look of—of— 
surprise reminded me,” 
|. The line of defense she has hit upon is unlucky. 

“Really!” he answers, aunty 

“J had, not, noticed how the light had gone, nor 
anything about the matter,” she continues, inno- 


cently floundering at every word into deeper dis- 
grace, 

‘“*T dare say not,” he replies, freezingly. 

_ She had addressed him, penitent and humble, will- 
ing to take a scolding in all submissiveness, but the 
aa brevity of his answers turns her meekness to 
gall. 

““When one is in pleasant company,” she remarks, 
with a rather hysterical laugh, “one forgets the 
flight of time.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replies Gerard, endeavoring to 
conceal his anger under an appearance of calm- 
ae and unable to manage more than one word at 
a time. 

“Tf one has not taken a vow of perpetual silence, 
it is a great relief to have a little conversation with a 
Beror who is neither deaf nor dumb,” she says, em- 

oldened by exasperation. 

“An immense relief, no doubt,’ he answers, in 
deep displeasure. ‘And yet, if you will allow me,” 
he continues, unable to resist the temptation to lec- 
ture her—“‘who am so much older than you, and 
can have no interest in the matter but your own ad- 
vantage—to give an opinion, I should recommend 
your choosing a fitter time of day for your meet- 
ings, even with so desirable and congenial a com- 
panion as Mr. Linley.” 

“Beggars must not be choosers,” she answers, 
sulkily, ‘‘ You seem to forget how very small a 
portion of the day I have at.my disposal.” 

He draws himself up to his full hight, and a stern 
expression makes his lips thin. “Iwas right “he 
says, internally; “it was no accident!" Then 
aloud: “I apologize, Miss Craven, for interfering in 
your affairs, in which, God knows, I have small con- 
cern. Lonly thought that, as you are so young, you 
might not be aware that nocturnal walks with a man 
of Linley’s character are not advantageous to any 
woman’s reputation.” 

“1 know nothing about his character,” retorts she, 
defiantly; ‘‘I dare say it is as good as other people’s, 
All I know is, that he is very kind and ci¥il to me, 
which is what nobody else is nowadays.” 

Then, to avoid the disgrace of coming to court his 
compassion by tears, she darts from his side, and 
rushes to that harbor of. refuge—her great, bare 
sleeping-chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Timm goes by. Since Joshua, God-bidden, com- 
manded sun and moon to stand still, who has been 
able to stop it? 

Gerard still remains at Blessington — remains, 
despite the six o’clock dinners; despite the inarticu- 
Jate and inharmonious mumblings with which old 
Blessington takes away the appetites of such as feast 
with him; despite the utter failure of his endeavors 
to draw from the mind of his betrothed any ideas 
but such as Le Pollet and Le Journal des Demvoiselles 
had just put into it. Latterly he has abandoned the 
attempt, has taken to reading the Times, Field, 
anything, in the evening, instead; has even, in his 
despair—modern works of fiction being, as'I have 
before. observed, unknown at Blessington—waded 
through two chapters and a half of “‘ Pamela,” 
which Esther had inadvertently left on the 
table. Sometimes, to his own surprisé, he catches 

himself wishing that his wedding-day were over. 
“When we are married, we need never speak to one 
another,” he reflects. ‘‘ Thank God, we shall not be 
8) poor as to be obliged to keep together from econ- 
omy; a dinner of herbs and hatred, or, worse still, 
indifference therewith, would he hard to digest; she 
may go her way, and Imine. I will get up a great 
stock of beads, and looking-glasses, and red calico, 
and make an expedition to Central Af. ica; learn some 
euphonious African tongue, all made up of Ms and 
Ns; and carefully abstain from engaging in argu- 
ments upon the immortality of the soul with intelli- 
gent natives.” 

Now and again conseience’s voice thunders at him 
in the recesses of his soul. ‘ You are patterns, with 
temptation. <Arise!—flee!—begone!"”’ But he strong 
in the innocence of his acts and words, replies 
doughtily: “‘ Temptation is there none for me here. 
The occupations of my life are such as they would 
be athome; I am struggling to know and like better 
her with whom my life is to be passed. As to that 
other woman, I see her rarely, speak tu her never, 
look at her as seldom as itis possible to me.” 

And inthe meantime that other woman droops 
like an unwatered flower, day by day. When 
the main Spring of a watch is broken, must it not be 
stopped? If hope, the spurl poe of life, be broken, 
must not life stop—not at once, as the watch 
does, but by gentle yet sure degrees? A slow fire 
burns in the child’s veins; before this man had 
come she had. peace—a sad stagnant peace 
indeed, but still peace. Vow she lives in a state o: 

erpetual concealed excitement. True they meet 
But rarely, speak to each other never; but the 
sameroof covers them both. From her outlook in 
the China Gallery, she can watch his going forth in 
the morning, his coming back at evening. At break- 
fast. and dinner he sits pRposie, to her; she can 
study his face, with stealthy care lest she may be 
observed, while he drives heavily through slow trite 
talk with her that fills the place in his life that for a 

olden day, from one sun-down to another, was 
fsther's. ometimes they meet upon the stairs; 
her black dress lightly touches him, as they pass one 
another dumbly. At night she lies awake, waiting 
to catch the sound of his footfall in the gallery past 
her door; has to wait long hours often; for he, un- 
knowing that any one takes note of his vigils, sits in 
the smoking-room far into the small hours, puffin 
out of his well-colored meerschaum great yolumes ©: 
smoke—wishing, not seldom, I think, that he could 
puff away Constance, his beloved, into smoke-vol- 


umes and thin air. 

Fed by no kindly words, nourished only upon 
neglect and cold looks, Esther’s love for Gerard yet 
strikes out great roots downward—shoots forth 
strong branches upward. A tree of far statelier 
growth it stands than in the days when the soft gales 
and gentle streams of answering love fanned and 
watered it, Who cares for what they can have? 
Who cries for the moon? It is the intermediate 
something—the something that lies just a hand- 
breath beyond the utmost stretch of our most pain- 
pully -eiraftied! arms, that we eat out our hearts in 
longing for, 

iether never goes beyond the park palings now, 
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deterred by the fear of being waylaid by Linley. 
She need not have been alarmed. As long as she 
came naturally in his way, he was delighted to see 
her, as we stoop and pick gladly the fruit that 
drops off the tree at our feet. He had even, on 
a day when the frost forbade hunting, and when 
he had got tired of skating, taken the unwonted 
trouble of riding over to Bless ey to warm himself 
at the fire of those great b eyes, that have still 
for him the charm of novelty upon them; but 
women, many and fair, came too readily to his hand 
to make him very keen in the chase of any one indi- 
vidual woman. Informer generations men used to 
be the pursuers, women the pursued. In this gen- 
eration we, who have set right most bee have set 
right this also. Now, the hares pursue the harriers, 
br foxes the hounds, and the doves swoop upon the 
icons. 

During these latter evenings Mr. Blessington has 
been very alert and wakeful—has insisted on being 
read to m tea to bedtime—a liberal hour. But, 
however hoarse and voiceless the young reader may 

i, never now comes to the rescue, never in- 
terferes, though the eye as 2 teasing cough of the 
“damnable flirt” goes through his h like a 
sword. With stoaity certainty, through frost and 
thaw, rain and shine, through all the iternations of 
an English winter, the young girl’s health declines. 
To all but herself is this fact evident, and she, unac- 
customed to illness—never having seen the signs of 
premature decay in others—thinks it is but a little 
weariness, a little languor, a nothing. It will pass 
when the swooned world revives into spring and the 
buttereups come. 

Sunday is here again, the initial letter in the 
week's alphabet: 

“The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King.” 


Ah, me! the languid, yawning Sundays of most of 
us will make but sorry bracelets for any one, me- 
thinks. Sunday—the day on which the Shelford 
shop-boys and shop-girls walk about pened ap- 

areled; arm in arm, man and maid, filling the 
ungs with country air—day on which the gen- 
tlefolks, such as are men of them, débarred 
from horse and hound and cue, smoke a cigar or two 
more than over the instructive pages of 
Messieurs De Kock, Sue, Balzac, etc.; while such as 


are women, being for the most part piously dis- 
osed, hold ‘“‘Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,” or Hannay’s “Last Day of our Lord’s 


Passion,” open on their velvet laps, and kill a repu- 
tation between each etic < 
On this especial Sunday Esther has risen, feeling 
feebler, more nerveless, than usual. Something in 
the influence of the weather—soft, sodden, sunless— 
weighs upon her with untold oppression. She would 
fain not to go to church, remain at home and lie 
on her bed; but this cannot be. Foremost in im- 
rtance, in indispensability, among her duties are 
hese Sunday ones. If the weather be tolerable, 
Mr. Blessington is always scrupulously punctual in 
ivine worship. Leaning on his valet’s 
urch, in his old tail-coat, 


In this nook there is 
Mr. Blessington and 
guide his devotion. 


han the clerk's. It is therefore his attendant’s 
duty to shout the ses in his ear, in order to 
give him some clew the portion of the ritual 
which has been arrived at; and to check him with 
pg and nudgings, when his aberrations from 
the righ ag become so antly noticeable as to 
distract the attention of the other worshippers, 
But too often, however, the attempts at repres- 
sion on the part of the acolyte are so much 
labor lost. In the region of darkness and silence in 
which his infirmities have placed him, the old man 
Seon, becomes eee ent of the slow pro; 

f the service as notified to him by the roars of his 
companion. Not seldom he 
distinctly audible throughout 
at which, accordi reckoning, priest an 
ple should have arrived. “And with thy spirit,” 
eries the squire, with unction in his deep, tremulous 
bass, while the sleek young rector’s gentle ‘The 
Lord be with you,” does not follow till five minutes 
later. In the Creed there is but one course to pur- 
sue: to start him, if ible, fair—happy, indeed, if 
he does not insist on ng to the altar somewhere 
toward the close of the second lesson or ae of 
the Jubilate—to start him fair, I say, and then, in 
despair, give him his head. Fervently, loudly, rapid- 

@ announces his belief in the articles of the 

istian faith, while parson, clerk, and congrega- 
tion, toil after invain. Occasionally—es ly 
at such portions of the service as refer to our need 
of forgiveness, our sinfulness, our mortality—he 
breaks out into senile tears; too deaf to hear hisown 
penitent sobs, he has no idea of the loudness with 
which they reverberate h the church. Stran- 


e building, the Bpspcad 
peo- 


hearing, perk their hi up above their pews 
end ‘then ng them down again on their pocket” 
handkerchiefs convulsed ith 


a ele 
laughter; but the greater part of the assemblage are 
to these spasms of grotesque devotion—it is 
nly ** t’ou uo! 
q Bother pie draws a long breath of relief when 
“Lord, have mercy upon us! 
have mercy upon us! 
Lord, have mercy upon us!" 
tided over without any unusually 
lamentation. 


% oud squoire’s” prayers 
were more unruly usual. Whether it was that 
Esther’s weakened voice was unable to guide them 


Blessington pew; even the rector— 
poh M. ‘A.s—looks now and again with 


roclaims, in a voice . 


gentle reproach at the old man, who is, with such 
aggressive loudness, usurping his office of leading 
the devotions of his flock. A proud woman is Esther 
Craven when the Liturgy comes to a close.’ In the 
sermon there are, thank God, no responses for the 
congregation to make; it is not even customary to 
ery, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ‘“ Hallelujah!” “More power to 
you!” at intervals: In the sermon, therefore, the 
old gentleman composes himself to sleep, and there 
is peace. 

@ Blessington pulpit is to-day occupied by a 
stranger—a Boanerges, or Son of Thunder, in the 
shape of a muscular, half-educated, fluent Irishman 
—a divine who would fain og his hearers to heaven, 
show them the way upward by the light of hell’s 
flambeaux—one of that too numerous class who 
revel in disgusting descriptions, and similes drawn 
from our mortality. It is impossible to help listen- 
ing to him, and cult to help being sick. Esther 
listens, trembling, while he descants with minute 
relish on “‘the worm that néver dies,” The worm 
that never dies! Surely a terrible picture enongh; 
in its simple bareness, without’ enlargement there- 
upon! With imagination rendered more vivid, and 
reason weakened by sickness, the unhappy girl 
pictures that worm gnawing at her brother’s heart 
—gnawing, crawling, torturing eternally. She 
eovers her face with her hands; it is too horrible! 
A sort of sick feeling comes over her—a giddy faint- 
ness. she can but reach the open air! She rises 
unsteadily, opens the pew-door, and walks as in a 
mist down the aisle, between the two rows of ques- 
tioning faces, and so out. As she passes through 
the church-door she staggers slightly, and catches 
at the wall for support. Gerard, watching her anx- 
iously, sees her unsteady gait, and the involuntary 

esture of pene Ra for some stay for her totter- 
ing figure. Instantly, without giving thought to the 
light in which his beloved may regard his proceed- 
ing, he rises quickly and follows the young girl. She 
has just managed to reach a flat tombstone, and 
there sits, with her face turned thirstily westward, 
whence 4 small soft wind blows fitfully. 

“You are ill,” he says, bending solicitously over 
her, and laying aside in that compassionate moment 
the armor of his coldness. 

She does not answer fora while; then, drawing a 
long breath, and trying to smile: ‘‘The church was 
so close,” she says, sighingly; “and that smell of 
escaped always makes me feel faint, and—and” 
(with a shudder)—“that dreadful man—with his 
metaphors all taken from the charnel-house!” 

“T wish he were there himself, with all my heart,” 
answers Gerard, devoutly; “‘he might there frame 
metaphors to his taste at his leisure.” __ 

“And it is so terrible to think that it isall true, 
isn’t it?” she says, fixing her great, awestruck eyes 
upon his face, as if trying to find comfort and reas- 
surance there; “that the reality exceeds even his 
revolting word-painting; that we shall be loathsome, 
all of us!|—you and Ian oa oung and old, 
beautiful and uly How could God so cruel as 
to let us know it beforehand?” e 

“Knowing it beforehand is better than knowi 
it at the time, which, at least, we are spared,” replie: 
St. John, composedly. ; 

“But are we?” she cries, eagerly: “that is the 

uestion! Latterly, I have been beset ba fearful 
idea that death is but a long ip! a@ cataly 
you know, a person seems utterly without con- 


Why may not death, too, be a catalepsy?”’ 
\peurd My 7poor child. it isthoughts 
like these, gone wild, that mad-houses. Accord 


peta your theory, at what point of time does your 
ee end? en we are dissolved into minutest 
oo les of dust, does each atom still feel and suf- 
er 
““My theory, as you call it, will not hold water, I 
know,” she answers, gravely; ‘‘ but it does nothaunt 
me any the less. There are times when one cannot 
reason—one can only fear.” 
“You should not give way to these morbid fan- 
cies,” he says; chidingly ; “they are making you 
iu.” 


“Am Till, do you think? Do T lookill?” she asked, 
with startled eagerness. 

The havoc worked in face and figure by the last 
few months is too directly under his eyes for him to 
Socer anything but trathfully: 

Ver 2 

“You don’t think I’m going to die 2” she says, low- 
e) her voice, and laying her hand on his arm, 
while her great feverish eyes burn into his very soul. 
“People are not any the more likely to die for being 
thin and weak, are they? Creaky doors hang the 


oe 
*“Die!—God forbid!” he replies, trying to k 
lightly. ‘Let us banish death from our etl: 
I suppose it is this place of tombs that has made him 
take such a leading part init. Come, you are not at 
all fit to go back into chureh, and I am not anxious 
to hear the tail-end of that wormy discourse. The 
smell of brimstone is quite strong enough in my 
nostrils already. Let us go home!’ 

So they return to the house, and he still shows no 
inclination to leave her. He draws a chair for her 
near an open window, and stands with his hand rest- 
ing on the back. "It is almost like the old times—the 
old times that he thinks of — 


“As dead men of good days 
Bre the wrong side of death was theirs, when God 
Was friends with them.” 


Something in the recollection of those days make 
soft his voice, whichis not wont tobe soft. ‘You are 
not fit for this life,” he says, stooping down his face 
toward her small, wan one. “It requires a tough, 
seasoned woman, in middle life. Tell me why you 
have undertaken it? Why you are not—not mar- 
ried? 

She turns away, crimsoning painfully. ‘Because 
no one has asked me, I suppose,” she answers, try- 
ing to speak banteringly. 

ie au you were engaged when—when we parted?” 

68. : 

* And you are not now?” 

With ungovernable, unaccountable impatience, he 
awaits the slow, brief answer: 


“Had he then—h’m! h'm!~déseovered anything?” 


Gerard asks; finding’ some difficulty in framing the 
question politely. E 

She fires up quickly... ' Discovered anything!” she 
repeats, indignantly, ‘Do you think it is impossi- 
ble for me to be honest even once in my life? q told 

myself.” 

“You broke it off, then?” 

‘No, Ididn’t,” 

“* He did?” 
~SYes 

‘Poor fellow! hehad good cause to be angry,” 
says St. John, the old bitterness surging back upon 
him, ‘as he reflect: on.the cowardly duplicity that 
had made waste two honest lives. 

“But he was not angry,” she cries, eagerly; “he 
was grieved—oh, $0 grieved! Shall I ever forgive 
myself when I think of how he looked when I told 
him?’ (her eyes gazing out’ abstractedly at the 
‘Rape of the Sabines,” as her thoughts fiy back to 
that quarried nook on the bleak autumnal hill-side, 
where she had broken a brave man’s heart), “‘ But 
he was not angry. Oh, no! he never thought of 
oe he thought only about me! Ah, ¢hat was 

love 

“He would not marry you, however?” says St. 
John, exasperated at. these laudations, which he 
imagined leveled as me reg iene against himself. 

“No,” she answered, quietly; “vou ‘are right; he 
would not. marry me, though I begged him. But 
that was for my sake, too—not his own; he told me 
that he could not make me happy, for that I did not 
love him. He-was wrong, though. I did love him= 
Tlove him now.. If I did not love the one friend I 
have in all this great empty world, what should I be 
made of?” she concludes, while the tears come into 
her eyes, 

“You have a great capacity for loving,” says St. 
John, who, though not usually an ungenerous fel- 
low, is maddened by the expressions of affection, 
the tears and regretful looks, bestowed upon his 
rival. “I envy, though I despair of emulating you.” 

“Men have but one way of loving,” she answers, 
gently; women have several. Ilove him as the one 
completely unselfish being I ever met. I agree with 
you that the way of loving you mean comes but 
ence in'a lifetime.” 

At her words, and the fidelity to himself which 
they so innocently imply, a fierce, bright joy upleaps 
in his heart—a joy that clamors for utterance Tn vio- 
lent, fond words, inthe wild’ eloseness of forbidden 
embraces; but! honor, that strong jailer that keeps 
so many under lock and key, keeps him too. 

“For Love himself took part against himself 

To warn us off; and Duty, loved of Love— 

Oh! this world’s curse, beloved but hated —came, 

Like death, betwixt thy dear embrace and mine, 

And crying, ‘Who is this? Behold thy bride!* 

She pushed me from thee.” her 


He only holds out his hand to her, “ Esther, let 
us be friends. Iam tired of this silence and es- 
trangement; let there be peace between us!” 

“T have always wished for it,’ She answers meek- 
ly, laying -her little trembling hand in his—*‘ you 
know I have: but let-us be at peace apart and not to- 
gether ; that will be better. How long,” she asks 
impulsively, lifting quivering red lips and dew-soft 
eyes to his—-'‘ how long—howmuch longer—do. you 
mean to stay here?” 

““ Why do you ask?” he says in a troubled | voice, 
hurt pride and hot passion struggling together. 
“Surely in this great wide house there is room for 
you and me: I am not much in your way, surely?” 

“You are,” she answers peevishly—‘‘you are in 
my way; you would be, in the widest house that 


ever was. built. Eve day I long more and more 
to be a great way off from you. ‘TI think I could 
breathe better if I were.” 


Ho does not answer: ‘leaning still over her in a 
dumb, agonized yearning, that—with the ‘chains of 
— still dragging about him—may ‘not be: out- 

en. 

* That day we met-upon the stairs,” she continues, 
eyes and cheeks aflame and lustrous with the con- 
suming fire within “her, “you promised me you 
would avail yourself of the first opportunity to leave 
this place; a month or more is gone since then. 
Surely the most exacting mistress could spare you 
for awhile now? Why have you broken your word,) 
then? Why areyou here?” 

He is silent for a few moments, questioning his own 
per Ry yn that conscience! whose monitions 
he has hitherto so stoutly resisted, Then he speaks, 
a flash of shame making red his bronzed cheek: 
“* Because I have been dishonest to myself and to you. 
This — has had an attraction for me which I see 
now it would not have had had she only been here, I 
linger about it asa man lingers about the echureh- 
yard where his one hope lies buried.” 

‘Don't linger any longer, then,” she cries, pas- 
sionately, taking his hand between both hers; ‘don’t 
be dishonest any more! ‘Tell yourself the truth, if 
= tell no one else, and go a/ 0. ce, before it is too 

ite; for, if you won’t, 7 must!” 

She is weeping freely as she speaks; her tearsdrop 
hot and slow, one after another upon his hand, 

He flings himself on his knees beside her, his mas- 
tery over himself reeling in the strong rush of long- 
pent passion. ‘‘ You tell me to go,” he says, ina 
voice choked and altered with emotion, “and in the 
very act of telling me you cry. Which am I to be- 
lieve—your words or your tears?” 

‘* My words," she answers, trying to speak collect 
edly, and by gaining calmness herself to bring it hack 
to him. ‘ Ihave been dishonorable once—you know it; 
don’t let me have the remorse of thinking that Imade 
an honorable ‘man palter with tempiation—made 
him sully his honor for me. If Zam the inducement 
that keeps you here, go; for my sake, go! Isay it a 
hundred times; promise me you will go—soon, this 
week. Let me hear you swear it; you will not break 
your oath, I know!’ 

He is silent; hesitating to take that step of irrevo- 
eable banishment—banishment from a woman that 
he cast away in righteous wrath, and in whose frail 
life his own now seems to be bound up. 

“Swear!” sho says again, earnestly, with a reso- 
lute look in her soft face. “I beg it of you asa fay- 
or; for if you won't, though my only chance of daily 
bread lies here, I must go to-night.’ 

The determination in her voice recalls him to his 
senses. ‘‘T will not drive you to such extremities,” 
he seie coldly. ‘‘Give me only till to-morrow morn- 
ing—twenty-four hours cannot make much differ- 
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ence to you, and a man going to be hanged likes to 
have a little respite—give me till to-morrow, and I 
will swear whatever you wish.” 

“That is right," she answers, trying to smile 
through her tears. “‘Some day you will thank me; 
you will say, ‘She was a bad girl, but she did me one 
good turn!’ ” 

The people are flocking out of church; the Squire. 
in alow pony-chaise, driven by a groom as old an 
toothless as himself, and drawn by a pony (consider- 
ing the comparative ages. of horses and men) also 
nearly as old, is bowling gently up the drive. 

“Tmust go,’ Esther says, ng hastily; “‘ Mrs. 
Blessington hates red eyes as she hates a black 
dress, and for the same reason!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Ar Blessington no one goes to church twice. It is 
the bounden duty of every Christian man, woman, 
and child, to go to church the morning; it is the 
duty of only the clergyman, the school-children, and 
the organist, to go to church in the afternoon, The 
old people sleep side by side in the blaze of the saloon- 
fire; being, both of them, happily deaf, they are un- 
disturbed by each other’s grunts and snores. 

Since the inning of St. John’s visit, the north 
drawing-room has been made over to him and his 
betrothed to be affectionate in, so that they may en- 
joy, uninterrupted, those fits of affection to which 
all engaged people are supposed, and sometimes un- 
justly supposed, to be liable. Whether they have 
reached the requisite pitch of warmth on the after- 
noon I speak of is, to say the least, doubtful;. but, 
all the same, in the north drawing-room they are. 
Constance leans back in an arm-chair, rather listless. 
She is fond of work, and it is not right to work on 
Sunday: her feet repose on a foot-stool before her— 
her eyes are fixed upon them; she is thinking pro- 
toute whether steel buckles a size smaller than the 
ones she is at present wearing would not be more be- 
coming to the feet. St. John sits by the table; his 
left, hand supports his head; his right seribbles idly 
on a bit of ayers horses taking impossible fences, 
prize pigs, ba i 


let-girls, little skeleton men squarin: 
at one another. He, too, is thinking—but not o 
shoe-buckles. He has got something to ni to Miss 
Blessington—something unpleasant, unpolite; and 
he cannot, for the life of him, dmaatne how to begin 
to say it. Chance favors him. iss. Blessington, 
happening to look up, catches her lover's eyes fixed, 


with an expression she neyer before 
seen in them—not on herself, as she, for the 
first second imagines, but (as. a  seeond 
lance informs her) on some object outside 


the window. Her gaze follows his, and lights 
upon “nobody very particular—only poor Miss 
Craven! who, with head rather bent, is ORR, 
ing by toward the garden, “ How ill that girl looks!” 
shé says, pettishly. ‘I og! believe those sort of 
people take a pleasure in looking as sickly and 
waepegcee as possible, in order to’ put one out of 
spirits. 
The i Srcomny 2 he has been looking for has come. 
“ Constance,” e SAYS, bending his head, and speak- 
ing in a low voice, ‘“ what fatuity induced you not to 
sane in6 word when you found that that girl was 
ere?’ 
‘You forbade me ever to mention ner name to 
you ” she answers, coldly; “and, to tell you the 
ruth, Ithought it was a good thing that you should 
see her, If you had not met again, you might have 
carried a sentimental recollection of her throughout 
life, which you can hardly do now that you have seen 
with your own eyes how completely she has lost’ her 
auty.’ 
St. John lifts his head, and starec at her in blank 
astonishment. ‘‘ Lost it beauty !—that 


“Face that one would see, 
And then fall blind, and die, with sight of it, 
Held fast between the eyelids.” 


“ Lost her beauty!” he repeats, in a sort of stupe- 


on. 

“Well,” she replies, languidly, ‘why do you-re- 
peat my words? You know I never admired her 
much. I never can admire those black women, but 
that is a matter of taste, of course. It is not matter 
of taste, however—it is matter of fact, that what- 
ever good looks she once had are gone—gone.”” 

Gerard smiles contemptuously. ‘I do believe 
that you women lose the sight of your eyes when 
you look at one another.” 

“What do you mean?” she asks, with some anima- 
tion. “Is it possible that you don’t agree with me as 
to her being quite passee ?” 

“TI think her, as I always thought her,"’ he an- 
swers, steadily, ‘the loveliest woman I ever beheld; 
a little additional thinness or paleness does not affect 
hermuch, Hers is not mere skin beauty; as you say, 
tastes differ, and I like those black women.” 

“That is a civil speech to make to me!" she an- 
swers, reddening—an insult to her appearance or 
her clothes being the one weapon that has power to 
pierce the scales of her armor of proof. 

St. John smiles again. ‘‘When we engaged to 
marry one another, did we also engage to think each 
other the handsomest specimens of the human ani- 
mal Providence ever framed?” 

“Tt is, at least, notusual fora man to express an 
a preference for another woman to the girl to 
whom he is engaged.” 

“Tt isno question of ‘erence,”’ he answers, qui- 
etly. “Thad no thonght of drawing any comparison 
between you and Miss Craven at. the moment; I was 
not thinking of you.” 

‘You said she was the loveliest girl you had ever 
seen!” objects Constance, pouting. 

“So I did—I do think her so,” he ns calmly. 
“Tf there is some defect in my eyes, dering me 
from seeing things as they are, it is my misfortune, 
not my fault, Cannot you be content,” he asks, ban- 
teringly, “with being the newt loveliest?” 

She turns mig aig) head, too indignant to answer. 

He changes tone. ‘‘Constance,”’ he says, 
— , when I proposed to you, did not I tell you 

onestly, what I could give you and what I could 
not? Love (odd as it may sound between engaged 
peorlé) and the blind admiration that accompanies 
pep T had not got to offer you; this is true, is not 

“ Perfectly true,’ she answers, resentfully ; 
‘‘and as Ioam not, nor ever was one of those 
inflammable young ladies, who think that durning, 


and. consuming, and,meliing, are essential. to married 
happiness, I did not much regret its absence. Ihave 
always been brought up to think,” she continues, 
having recourse to the high moral tone, which is her 
last sure refuge, ‘“‘that_respect.and esteem are the 
oe basis for two people to go upon, and I think so 
still.” 

‘*But do you and. I respect and esteem one an- 
other?” he asks, half-cynically, half-mournfully, 
“Is it possible that I can respect you, who, thongh 
you did not PAT Gree affect to,care, two straws about 
me personally—though. Fou knew, at the time Lasked 
you tofmarry me, that I was madly in love with an- 
other woman—were yet willing, to give yourself to 
me, soul and body—to be bone of my.bone, and flesh 
of my flesh, because Iwas a good parti, as the vile 
phrase goes? And as, for. me,” he ends, in, bitter 
self-contempt, ‘“‘ what is there in all my idle, wasted 
life, from beginning to end, that,any one can respect 
or esteem?” 

‘“Has this struck you now for the first time?’ she 
asks, dryly. ‘I am not aware of any change in our 
relative circumstances sineé our marr age was ar- 
ranged; I suppose our feelings toward each other 
are much what they were then, when you were 
troubled with none, of these seruples.” . 

“And what were our feelings then?” he asks, bit- 
terly; ‘‘what brought.us together? Was not it that 
our properties dovetailed conveniently into one an- 
other, as Sir Thomas says—that it was adyisable for 
both of us'to marry some one—that we were of suit, 
able age,and had no positive distaste for one, an- 
other: was not this so?’ 

“TI suppose so,”’ she answers, sulkily. 

** And yet,’ he continues, sternly, ‘‘ although [had 
laid bare to you all my wretched story— though 
you were’ well aware that I was utterly without 
the safeguard of any love to yourself—you yet let me 
fallinto this temptation—the cruelest.I could have 
been exposed to—without a word of warning. Was 
this fair? Was this right?” 

‘* Since you putme on my defense,” she answers, 
with anger, “I must repeat to you. what. I said be- 
fore, that it seemed to me the best method of curing 

ou of your ill-placed. fancy for Esther Craven—a 
‘ancy which she repaid with such disgraceful de- 
ceit and duplicity—was to let. you see for yourself 
what a wreck she: had become!’ 

“You meant well, perhaps,” he rejoins, with a 
sigh that is more than half a groan; “* but it was ter- 
ribly mistaken—terribly ill-judged; it has done us 
both an irreparable injury.” 

“Tam not aware that it has done me any injury 
whatever,” she answers coldly, mistaking his mean- 


ing. 5 
a: I was not alluding to you,” he replies, curtly. 

She makes no rejoinder; and he, rising, begins to 
walk up and down ‘the room with his hands in his 
pockets. He has made his meaning clear enough, 
surely, and yet she does not appear to see it.. As she 
continues ppeme: silent, he stops opposite to her, 
and speaks eamestly, and yet with some, embarrass-~ 
ment, as one who knows that what he says will be 
unpleasing to his listener, 

“Constanee, I. must, tell you the truth, though I 
suppose it is hardly of the complexion of the. pretty 

ring truths or untruths that you have been 
used to all your life. But, at least, it is better that, 
you should hear it now, than that we. should tell it 
one other a year hence, with mutual useless recrim- 
inations; there is no use in disguising the fact that 
you and I do not feel toward each other as husband, 
and wife should feel.” 

* Pshaw!” she says, poten turning her head 
aetie ‘*we feel much the same as other people do, I 

are say. 

“Tf,” he continues, very gravely, “marriage were 
a temporary connection, that lasted a year—five 
years say—or that could be dissolved at pleasure, 
there might be no great harm in éntering upon it 
with the ‘sort of. negative liking, the absence of re- 
pumas for one another, which is all that we can 

oast; but since it is.a peageio for all time, and that, 
there is no getting out it, except by the gate of 
death or disgrace, I think we ought both to reflect on 
it more seriously than we have yet done before un- 
dertaking it.” 

“}t is rather late in the day to say allthis,’’ re- 
torts she, Ha & You have known me all my 
life; you must have been well aware that I never 
could enter into those high-flown, romantic notions, 
which I have heard you yourself ridicule a hundred 
times. These objections should have oceurred to 
you before you'proposed to me, and not now, when 
we have been engaged two months, and when our 
marviage has been discussed as a settled thing by 
all our acquaintance,” 

“You are right,” he answers, quietly. ‘They 


should have occurred to me before; but, in justice’ 


to myself, Imust say that they would neyer have oc- 
curred to me: I should have re ed in the same 
state of supine indifference to every thing in which 
Leame here, had not you yourself. thrown me in the 
way of Esther Craven.” 

She sits uprightin her chair; her pale, handsome 
face paler, harder than usual, in her great anger. 
Rs Aloe = inte long iaaden when translated into 

n Englis suppose, you wi marry 
Esther Craven instead of me?’’ 

He is silent. 

“Is it so?” she repeats, her voice raised several 
notes above its wonted low key, 

‘“When I am engaged to one woman,” he answers, 
slowly, reluctantly, yet, steadily, ‘I hope I am not 
dishonorable enough, willingly, to harbor the 
thought of marriage with any. other.” 

The Gerard diamonds flash before her mind’s eye; 
they are so. big and numerous—necklace, aigrette, 
stomacher. The idea of seeing them gleam restless 
in Esther’s hair, on Hsther’s fair neck, is. insupport- 
ableto her. She will not release him, ardently as he 
wishes it; she will hold him by a strong echain that 
will not snap—his honor. + : 

“Tam glad to hear it,’ she answers coldly. ‘In 
common fairness to me, you could hardly have en- 
tertained such an idea. It is a great disadvantage 
to agirl to be engaged, to have her engagement as 
widely known as stan has been, and then to haye it 
broken, off; people never think the same of “her 


‘ain. 
He turns to the window, to hide his bitter disap- 
intment, ‘* ae well,” he answers, 
‘things will rem as they are, I suppose, then? 
| Tonly thought it right to warm you how; small a, 


_ trembling all over, peeps out. 


chance of |happiness.there is,ina,. marriage, so: loveless 
as ours: for the rest, you.must blame yourselt.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Nieut's black sheet drawn ‘off! the ‘othervhalf of 
the world is thrown over ;ns; ‘the dark side of the 
lanteim is turned toward us.) «Esther “has: falleri 
asleep, with almost a happy smile upon her soft; 
parted lips, Sheis forgiven; andis there'any sweet: 
hess like thé ‘sweetness of being ‘pardoned, ‘hav: 
inigsinned?: He no: longer hates:-her!* That was not 
hate thatJooked ont of his: quick, keen eyes"to-cay, 
as he leaned over her while she sat, dizzy: and: faint, 
on that churchyard: slab,;orashe knolt,in strong 
emotion at her knees: And now; though! at her own 
telling, he is going away from) her té-morrow—~ 
though, when next they meet, either they will have 
put off mortalitly’s'tatters;God willlhave laid 

“Death, like a kiss, across'their lips}” 

or else, to Jook and lean as he looked and leaned to- 
day will be deadly sin—yet creeps there a sorrowful 
joy about her heart. He has given her’ back the 
pediathy short, happy. Felton pact % no one can take 
t, from her. again; not even, Miss Blessington, who 
has taken all else—present,and future and all, She 
is dreaming of him now--dreaming that, she is sit- 
ting. in the library at Felton, in the fragrant gloom 
made. by the lowered Venetian. blinds, by dark, oak 
book-shelves, by plentiful sweet, flowers, and, so. sit- 
ting hears the sound of his quick feet coming along 
the passage. He is at the door—he is opening, it. 
out ah! w ah pnd Wee one pit nie if gn 
its. hinges. eis pus it-—pus' enti ush- 
ing hard—but it will no ave What a Sehithy 
noise it is he makes, as if he were afraid of some one 
hearing him! She starts up, broad awake; it is not 
all dream; there is some one pushing stéalthily, yet 
audibly, against’a door. For the first bewildered 
moment of sick fear she imagines’ that it is her own 
door. on which this attempt is being. made; but amo- 
ment’s listening undeceives her. The sound comes 
from underneath her window, apparently. - It is not 
rats this time; a rat, with all its ingenuity, would be 
uzzled to make a noise, so.distinctly human, 
pon her mind there flashes suddenly the recol- 
lection of a door leading into the garden be- 
neath her casement, but. not. so immediately 
beneath but. that she can -see.it; a door 
that stands wide open all the summer through, when 

preplp step from house to garden, from garnen 
ouse, ahundred timesa day, but. which in winter 
is rarely used. She sits up motionless, while round 
herutter darkness surges. ‘The. noise is repeated: 
ush—push! creak—creak!. if is as if some,one, with 
and and knee, were Ablempeine to obtain entrance. 
When light is withdrawn hearing becomes preter- 
naturally sharpened; in an. instant she has jumped 
out of bed, and run barefoot over the cold boards to 
the window. There, pulling aside. the blind, she, 
0 Moon is there none, 
but the joint light of conntless star-squadrons, faint 
though it be, is yet strong enough to enablé her dis- 
tinctly to make out the figure of .a man. pressing it- 
self against the doorin question, , With bodily eyes 
she at length looks upon that burglar, whom, with 
the terrified eyes of imagination, she had so often 
beheld. Whether he. Wit a crape-mask or not it is 
too dark to discern. What,is she to do ?--she, in all 
propanalty, the only wakeful, conscious being in all 
t great house... Fora minute she stands irreso- 
lute, while a rushing sound fills her ears, and her 
teeth chatter dismally in the cold. Shall she alarm 
the servants? But how to reach them? She does 
not even know the way to their sleeping-places. 
They are miles away, in the other wing of the house, 
where she has never been, Shall she go to Miss 
Blessington? . At. least she knows the way thither, 
though itis some distance off. . But, of. what avail 
would that be?) Of what use would two girls be, any 


more than one, against the onslaught of. di un- 
serupulous robbers? Shall she betake herself to 
St. John, whose room jis but two doors off? 


No, sooner does _ this 


idea suggest itself to 
her, than she puts it into practice. acti 


iy st 


a light, and wrapping her. d “gown roun 
He = opens her door, and, flyin, heaven the passage, 
knocks lonely at Mr. Gerard’s. But Gerard, havii 
a nogpetticy arly conscience, and a particularly 
good digestion, isa sound sleeper. . Sheknocks again, 
more violently, almost to the flaying of het. knuckles; 
“Mr, Gerard!—Mr. Gerard !"* s 
“Ffullo? who's there?” responds a sleepy voice. 
“Tt’s I! Esther }’’ 


” 


second! . 7 
He hurries on his clothes, and then hastens ¢ 
accede to her request of opening the door. 


“Are you ill?’ he asks, anxiously, seeing her lear 


‘against the door-post. with death-white cheeks and 


terror-struck eyes. 

“No—no!” she answers, hoarse, and breathless, 
while St, John, candle, and door, all.seem to be 
dancing a round her. “It is not I, but there’s a 
Tug gekene into the house—by the garden-door. I 
saw, , 

“The devil there is!" réplies. the young, man, with 
animation. *‘ Here, give me your pai and I'll go 
and see what he wants.” 

“ No—no!"’ she cries, wih alla woman's unreason. 
“Don't go, you must not]? (though, for what other 

urpose she had sought his assistance she would 

ave been puzzled to say). ‘I won't let pens you'll 

killed!’ and so, gasping, stretches out her white 

arms toward him, and, letting drop her candle falls 
insensible, in the total darkness into his embrace. 

For a month past and more, the dream that has 
pursued Gerard night and day—unchecked in 
sleep, in waking taintl repressed by considerations 
of henor—is to hold that fair woman's form in 
arms; and now he so holds her in reality. And yet, 
as the fulfillment of our-wishes seldomaffords us the 
gratification we had anticipated, so it. is with him, 

ow that he bas got her, he does not quite know what 


to.do with her. Shall he, incumbered by his pesutl: 
ful burden, grope his way back into his room, is 
ae down, there, while he goes and inv ie 
into. the cause of her terror and:swoon? Bub ti ae 
household, alarmed, may fing her yen cae 
vy in 


ii 
to cailt not the reputation of her 
nocent, be endangered? Her head droops hea 


. 


’ 
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its perfect lifelessness on his shoulder; her soft Pevtnmes the chamber thus.. The flame o’er the 


warm hair caresses his cheek in the blacknéss of the 
night.. He looks down the passage. From Esther's 
open door a flood of light streams; at all events 
there is a candle left burning there. In a moment 
he has. borne her into her own chamber, and has 
laid her most gently down upon the ginger-moreen 
bed. He has no time to-try and revive her now. 
“Perhaps it was only, her own imagination, poor 
child!—her own Map top and those infernal 
rats!’ ig the hasty thought that has crossed his 
mind; but looking through the window, as she had 
done, he sees, as she had seen, a man’s dim figure in 
the statlight. Without a moment’s delay, without 
casting ‘another thought even to the fair swooned 
woman he leaves behind him, Gerard’ runs down the 
corridor, his blood pleasantly astir with the thought 
of a possible adventure—through interminable dark 
galleries, down the gleaming cold of white stone 
stairs, through hall, saloon, north drawing-room, 
and justicing-room—till he reaches a’ narrow, 
short a that leads to the garden-door.’ As he 
and his light draw near, the noise suddenly ceases. 
He stands still for a moment, Gspeet to hear it 
repeated, but it is not. eas own his candle, 
therefore, he advances toward the'door and unfast- 
ens it—it is secured by an old-fashioned catch inside 
opens it, and looks out into'the night. “At first he 
can discern nothing but the chill wintry garden, and 
the million stars scattered broadcast over God’s one 
treat, unénclosed field of ‘thé sky; but a second 
dance reveals to him a dim pours crouching indis- 
inct in the shadow of a projecting buttress. _ 

“Who's there?” he cries, in a loud clear voice, 

No answer. 

**Who’s there?’ he repeats. 
wer, I'll fire!” 

Firing, in this instance, must mean using the flat 
sandlestick as a projectile, for other weapon has Mr. 
Gerard none. Hardly have the words left his mouth, 
however, before the figure springs forth from its hid- 
ing- lace, and stands erect before him. 

* Don't fire, sir, please; it'sT.” 

Livery-buttons flash in the starlight: behold the 
cnlprit revealed!—a young and light-hearted foot- 
man, who has on one or fwo previous oceasions been 
suspected of a too great procitvity, toward the noc- 
turnal festivities of the ‘“‘ Chequers.” A sénse.of in- 
furiation at the bald, tame end of the adventure gets 
possession of St. John. 

“What the devil do you méan, sir; skulking here, 
alarming the whole household, and frightening the 
young ‘ladies out of their senses?” he asks, with a 
gruff asperity not unworthy of his papa. J 

“Tf you please, sir, I was only—only—taking a bit 
of a walk in the park, sir.” : 

‘A likely tale!” cries St. John, angrily. ‘A walk 
in the park at’ this time of night! Come, don’t let us 
have any lies, my good fellow; that is covering a 
smajl fault with a much greater one. ‘You were at 
the ‘Chequers,” Esuppose? ‘Come, out with it!” 

“Tf you please, sir,” replies the man, hanging his 
head and looking very sheepish, “there was’'a 
young woman, as come all the way from Shelford, 
— as she was a bit timid, I promised to send her 

ome. 

‘“A young woman!” repeats St. John, repressin 
an inclination to'smile. ‘‘ Well, next time, youmus 
be good enough to choose more seasonable hours 
for your meetings with young women.” 

"And when I come back, sir, I found all the house 
made up for the night and I could not get no one to 
hear me; and I thought as how, very like, I might 
find this ‘ere door open, if so be as Betsy had forgot 
to bolt it, as.she mostly does, only it is so plaguy 
stiff on its ‘inges—” ! 

“ And, for a wondér, Betsy had not’ forgotten to 
bolt it,” interrupts Gerard, dryly. “ Well, don’t let 
us have A of this kind Lowa or, I warn you, 
you'll be packed off without a character.” 

Relieved at being let off so easily, the young fel- 
low slinks away, and Gerard retraces his steps ‘up- 
stairs again. He cannot help laughing as he thinks 
of poor Bsther’s tragic fears, of her agonized plead- 
ings: ‘You must not go! Twon’tlet you go! you'll 
be killed!” 

“Tf I’m never in nearer peril of my death thanT 
was to-night,” he’ thinks, “I have every chance of 
outliving Methuselah. Was ever mountain de- 
livered of so contemptible a mouse?” He laughs 

ain, “I ‘won't let you! you'll bekilled!’ Poor, 
iittle thing! I wonder has she come to herself yet? 
Tmust let her know that this bloodthirsty villain 
has not slain me outright this time.” Having 
reached her door, he pauses and listens:: There is 
no sound within, He knocks gently—no answer; 
knocks again—stillno reply. Half-hesitating, as one 
that stands, doubtful, on the threshold of a church, 
he opens the door and enters. The light burns on 
the dressing-table, and she lies still ae where he 
had Jaid her, on the bed, still completely insensible. 
This swoon is horribly death-like: 


Wee es oS, ees eB emamtes 
‘ot in the embrace of loya) death, who keeps 
His bride forever, but in treacherous arms 
Of sleep, that sated, will restore to grief fy 
Her snatched a sweet space from his cruel clutch, 


Her head is thrown back, and her round chin slightly 
raised, Over the tossed pillow wander the tangled 
riches of her swart hair; nerveless on the counterpane 
lie the white craven hands and blue-veined wrists, 
on which the faint fine nae ke..a tender net- 
work. Half-shadowed by her dressing-gown, half- 
emerging from it, gleam bare feet, 
“That make the blown foam neither swift nor 
white.” ‘e mie : 
leans over her, gazing with passionate admiration 
Be 12 Re shat’ fids and upward curling lashes— 
with passionate admiration mixed with sharp pain; 
for he can see, plainlier now in this 
than in the 


“If you don't ans- 


the wp ht, 
ur to, L 

upon the sleeping beauty of Jmogen: 

bs) i a gt Cyt ere yt 
aN thou becom’st't T 

pote beni the sheets! hat I mighttouch? 


jue—one kiss! Rubies unparagoned, 
een doal they do *t!—"Tis‘her breathing: that 
1 av i 


stairs,” 


per 
Bows toward her, and would underpeep her lids 
‘To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under those windows. , . Sores Ph 


But looking at a person with ever such warm ap- | 
probation will notrecover them froma swoon. What | 
uzzied, so sel- | 


is he to do? He is horribly 
dom before has he seen a fainted ‘ellow-Cihristian. 
Vague ideas of having heard of burnt feathers held 
under nostrils recur to his mind, But whence to ob- 
tain feathers, unless he takes a pair of scissors and 
snips a hole m the feather-bed? There is nothing 


in all the great room more fey eae ve stumpy | 
iss Crayen 1s | 


end of an old.quill-pen, with whic! 
wont to indite her small accounts. Another specific 
flashes before his''mental’ eye. Smelling-salts! He 
walks to the dressing-table, and carefully overlooks 
its slender load; brushes and combs, a Bible, and a 
fat pincushion—neither essence, unguent, nor scent 
of any kind. ‘Esther's toilet apparatus is but mea- 
greer. Shall he throw cold water over her. What! 
and deluge all:'the ginger-moreen bed, thereby mak- 
ing it an even more undesirable Tete Dace than 
it is at present? ite at a loss what to do, he re- 
turns to the bedside and begins to chafe her cold 


oyer her, trying to discoyér any smallest sign of re- 
turning consciousness. When his lips are’ so close to 
hers, how can he help laying them yet.closer? Men 
seldom do resist any temptation, unless it is very 
weak, and the objections to it yery overwhelming. 
This temptation is not weak, and there are absolute- 


ay ne objections to if. No one will ever know of | 
tl theft—not even the person upon whom it is | 


committed; it will do her no harm, and to kiss her 
even thus unknowing, unreturning, fare him a bit- 
ter joy. But, i once kissed her, he refrains 
himself, nor lays his lips a second time upon hers. 
Sométhing of “shame comes over him, as one 
that has taken advantage of another's help- 
lessness—one ‘that, for an instant, has let the 


brute within him get the upper hand of the | 


man. Only he caresses gently *her two cold hands, 


and his eyes dwell on her face, watching longingly | 


for ‘the first small ptom of back-coming™ life. 
His patience is rewarded, after a time; after atime 
there comes a quivering about the eyelids, a tre- 
mor about the mouth—then a deep-drawn sigh- 
ing respiration. Always ‘with ‘a sigh Wed Ghe 
soul come back to its dark cottage, having journeyed 
away from it for a while. The curtain-lds sweep 


back from the kel windows; and, pale and clear, | 


her eyes’ dark glories shine upon him, conscious ye 
bewildered, Then a little stealing réd, like the fint 
that dwelt in ‘a sea-shell’s lips, flows into each pure 
cheek; then comes full consciousnéss, and with it 
recollected terrors. ‘Where is he?” she asks, in a 
low, frightened yoice. “Is he gone?—did he get in? 
~did he hurt you?” 

“He was nota very formidable burglar, after all,” 
Gerard answers, with a reassuring smile, “it was only 
Thomas, who had been seeing hi sweetheart home, 
a as trying to get into the house without being 

eard.” 


*Oh, I’m ‘so glad! But’ (her eyés straying con- 
fusedly round the room), “how did I get ig 
When last I rémember anything I was in the pas- 


sage.” 
ay carried you here.” 
And then went and found out about this man?” 


And then ¢ame back here.’ 

“Yes. Th ink me very’ ii 
nent,’” he says not 
bent thé idea of your lyitig ete, isensible, without 
any one making an ai it 

i o 


hair with both hands. 

‘“You are better how,” he says, tenderly, but with 
perfect respect; ‘‘I will go.” - 

He moves toward the door, ‘but; before he can 
reach it, it flies open hastily: and’ Constance, di- 
sheveled, dressing-gowned, flurried out of ‘all like- 
ness to herself, bursts in. "Oh, Miss Craven! I'm 
Es eee T heard people talking outside— 

. John ph? : t ; 

Mrs. Siddons might have been defied to crowd 
more oe re Saptinals into one word than 
Gees — Blessington into ‘the’ innoverit dissyllable, 
St. John." 

“Well!” a cag St. John, tartly, vexed past'speak- 
- at being discovered in'such an utterly false posi- 

on. ‘ eid 

“T suppose I may be allowed to ask what bri 
you here roms spar! angi Sctead élf up to ber 
stately hight. : 

‘You certainly may,” he'answers, endeavoring to 
wpaovee Se erste and I Have Boe tte 

est objection tote a. mee ought me 
here was the cesearor tg feborer iss Craven from 
a faint into which she fell on eters tell me—as 
the only person within her reach—that a man was, 
- she, imagined, endeavoring to break into the 

Ouse.’ 

Even to his own ears this tale, as he tells it, sounds 
woefully improbable. : 

“ And you took no pid to prevent him?” cries 
Constance, quickly; her fears for her personal safe- 
ty, for the moment, outweighing the claims of out- 
raged virtue. we 

Pardon me! I did} ‘but having discovered that it 
was only one of the footmen, who had been acci- 
dentally locked out, I came back to tell Miss Craven 
so, if she were recovered; andj if not, to give her 
that assistance which ‘any one human being may 
Pep to another without being called to account 
forit. ~ 

Having spoken, he folds his arms, and confronts 
her, calm and stately as herself. 

“Pshould hardly have imagined it was your busi- 
ness,” she replies, with scarce goncealed incredulity. 
BE ay ask why you could not ring for the ser- 
vants? 

“Because, as you are well aware,” he answers, 

gto quell his rising anger, “if T were to ring 
from now till doomsday, not a soul would hear mé: 
all the bells ring down-stairs, and the sérvants’ bed- 
rooms are at least .a quarter of a mile distant up- 


eeii 


““ Why could not you haye come to me, then?” 

“The impropriety would, in that case, have been 
at least equal,’ he answers, sarcastically; ‘“‘ and, to 
tell you the truth, such @ course neyer oceurred to 
me.”’ 


Something in his tone irritates her. “It is, of 
course, no concern of mine,”’ she says, with icy cold- 
ness, “If Miss Craven.chooses to receive the visits 
of gentlemen, HERE, at two o’clock in the morning, 


| it does me no harm! 


She moves toward the door, but he places himself 
between her and it; and, grasping her wrist with 
unconscious roughness, speaks in a voice low and 
hoarse with anger, while his roused wrath glances 
upon her from out of his gray eyes—the eyes that 
hitherto, have looked upon her only with indifference. 

“ Constance! what do you mean by these insults? 
How dare you give utterance to them? Is your own 
mind so impure that you cannot believe in the purity 
of others?” : 

“ You.must allow ‘that. it is at least an equivocal 
posta she answers, half frightened by his stern 
ooks, but keeping resolutely to her text, 

“Tt.is,” he answers, remorsefully; “I allow it— 
a. bitterly feel it. And yet, if it were only 


| aan wee were concerned, I should scorn to de- 
seend to any more ¢ 
hands between his two warm ones, ‘Then he stoops | y a 


Janation than that I have 
already given you; but for the sake of this most 
innocent girl, whom by my folly [have compromised, 
I swear to you, Constance—I solemnly take God to 
witness !—that it is exactly and simply as I have told 
you. Miss Craven had not recovered from her in- 
sensibility more than two minutes before you came 
into the room; I was in the act of leaving it as you 
entered. This is the whole plain truth: do you 
believe it?” 

She does not answer. 

“Do you believe it?” he repeats, earnestly. 

The mulish look comes into her face—the look he 
has begun to. know so well. 

“Tt cannot be of much consequence to you whether 
Tbelieve it or not,” she answers, still with that freez- 
ing calm of voice and face. ‘You have, at all events, 
adopted the best method of obtaining your release 


| from that engagement, which you so broadly hinted, 


| from. You have 


only yesterday afternoon, that you wished to be free 
our wish—you are free!" 

“* As you will,” he answers, gloomily. ‘God knows 
there never was much love in our connection; an 
iller-mated pair never came together; it was a mere 
matter of business on both sides, Buit, as to sayi 
that.the pure. accident which has brought Miss 
Craven and me into slight and transient collision 
to-night can have any influence upon the conclusion 
or continuance of our engagement—it is tantamount 
to telling me that what I have sworn to you, upon 
my honor as a gentleman, to be true, is false!’ he 
says, his face growing white and fierce. 

Ts it?” she says, with a quietly-enraging smile; 
having that confidence in the shield of womanhood, 
which makes so many a woman gall a man 
to the uttermost, and expect him stand by, 
serene, polite, and smiling, “Unfortunately,” she 
continues; “‘I am behind the spirit of the agé; Tam 
shackled with absolete old notions of propriety and 
decency; and therefore—as you have no longer any 
smallest control over xy actions—will you be ‘so 
good as to allow me to fore 

He drops her hand instantly, and, opening the 
door for her, bows his head hau; ‘atily, saying: Go! 
T have neither the wish nor the power to detain 
you; and, as he so'speaks, she passes out. 

Meanwhile Esther, having slidden from her bed, 
Stands with trembling limbs, grasping the back of a 
chair, and gazing from speaker to speaker with a 
world of surprise and horror in her great innocent 
eyes. AS Miss Blessington leaves the room, St. John 
turns to her: 

‘Wy darling!” he Bays, with an accent of passion- 
ate remorse, “how wil you ever forgive me for hay- 
ing e ed you to this!” 

he turns away from him, and covering her burn- 
ing face with her hands. ‘'Go!’she says, faintly— 
“go this mmute! Don’t say another word! Don’t 
ive her any more reason for her wicked slanders! 


‘And he gZ0es. ° 


CHAPTER . 

Or the three. persons whose repose has been dis- 
tiirbed by the amours of Thomas the footman, only 
one is able to tage “up again the thread of inter- 
rupted slumber. Miss Blessington, having returned 
to her chamber, and having meditated calmly for a 
quarter of an hour on the knot in her destin e has 
just untied, and having given one at, Sen to the 
memory of the Gerard diamonds, ays down her 

olden-scented head on her pillow again, and sleeps 

he sleep of the just. Miss Blessington has well- 
nigh mastered the secret of eternal youth and 
perennial beauty—incapacity for feeling any emo- 
tion. It is hardly likely that the god Sleep, who 
loves a ane house, will visit two such unquiet tem- 
ples as the brains of St. John and Esther; he goes 
away from them utterly, taking his gentle poppy- 
heads with him. 

St. John walks miles and miles up and down his 
bed-room carpet, pondering, deeply and vexedly, 
not on what his own course of conduct shall be— 
that he has already determined pcre on what 
effect Miss Blessington’s coldly skeptical reception 
of his wildly improbable yet true tale is likely to 
have upon Esther. ns 

And Esther herself, having conceived a mortal 
aversion for the shelter of the finger-catiopied 
foenen wraps a great shawl round her, and, sitting 

lown on thé deep window-seat, watches for the first 
streak of dawn, which, on these winter mornings, 
are long, long coming. 5 hee it is a winter night, 
her hands hot and } for the last few days 
she has had a-sharp pain in her side—to-night it is 
potting yet sharper; it begins to hurt her to draw 

er breath. Tio thoughts keep buzzing about her 
brain: “T ain going to ill,” and “TI am going to 
be turned away,”’ She throws aside her shawl, but 
the dry bu ig still continues. She has sat here 
for hours now, and the dawn’s feet are beginning 
slowly to climb the steps from the eastern ‘rate. 
The battle between day and night is yet undecided; 
almost ay they divide the sky between them, 
Perhaps it is the night’s excitement that has 
oy her this fever; perhaps the cold morn- 
ng. air would refresh her. She waits until 
day’s victory is complete, and then—heing already 
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dressed- -puts on her. hat and jacket, and. steals 
noiselessly down-stairs, to the garden-door that has 
been the cause of so much mischief, out into the 
garden between the brown-earthed beds, where the 
winter aconites’ small yellow heads and green tip- 
pets are beginning to. push themselves into sight, 
and thence into the park. 

There is no wind abroad, only heavy rain-clouds 
outwalling the infant suti, and the unwarmed air 
has a piercing chillness in it. Esther has not pro- 
Pera far, and is standing thoughtful on the brow 
of a little knoll, from whence one looks down on the 
dark, flag-fringed pool, when she is aware of a foot- 
step behind. her; and the next instant St. John Ger- 
rard stands by her side. 

“What have you come here for? Why have you 
followed me?’ she asks, turning upon him in hasty 
dismay. Miss Blessington’s windows look this way 
—she will see us together.” 

“Let her see us,”’ he poswats doggedly, _ 

“She will never believe that it was by accident we 
have met,” cries poor Esther, in great agitation. 

‘“* She will be right, then; it is not accident.” 

“She will think that it was an appointment,” she 
says, clasping her hands in unfeigned distress, 

* Let her think so!” 

“Tt is very well for you to talk in this way,” she 
says, with passionate reproach. ‘‘ You are a man— 
you may defy the opinion of the world; but is it so 
easy for me?” 

“Why should her opinion concern either you or 
me?” he inquires, gravely, ‘* What is she to either 
of us? Did not you last night, with your own ears, 
hear my dismissal pronounced?” 

She stoops her head until her hat almost conceals 
her face from him. 

“She was angry,” she says, in a low voice; ‘“‘she 
will be sorry forthe things she has said; she will 
forgive you.” 

“Will she?” he answers, quietly smiling. ‘I think 
not; to tell you the truth, [don’t mean to ask her.” 

She lifts her face, suddenly earnest, to him, 

“You must /” she says, eagerly. ‘‘You must ex- 

lain to her, as you tried to do last night, that what 

pened then” (a painful blush) “is no possible 
reason why her engagement to you should be broken 
off. You must convince her of this—you must, in- 
deed; for my sake, you must!” _ 

He looks down, frowning heavily. 

““When a galley-slave’s chains have been knocked 
off, must he handcuff himself again?” 

“Why did you handcuff yourself at first?” she 
asks, with impulsive vehemence.. ‘Whose doin, 
was it but your own? What madness first impell 
you._to ask her to marry you?” 

** Because,” he answers, with emotion, fixing his up- 
braiding eyes upon her—‘ because I was, smarting 
miserably under the blow you had just given me— 
you, who had made me mistrust everything attrac- 
tive, and womanly, and innocent-seeming. I was 
obliged to marry some one; that is one of the many 
curses attached to being an eldest son, and the last 
male heir of an beri bsicrans Gorge family. Isaid to 
myself, ‘She is too dull to deceive me, too passionless 
to disgrace me.’ I chose her because she was, of all 
the women I knew, the one least capable of calling 
forth emotion of any kind whatever in me—conse- 
quently the one most powerless to make me suffer.” 

The words of his defense came quick and hurried, 

She is silent for a moment; then, uplifting imploring 
eyes to his: “Mr. Gerard,” she says, tremblingly, 
“the twenty-four hours you asked me to allow you 
yesterday. are nearly expired; have you come to say 

good-by ’ to me? so, it is well; you remember 
your promise?” 
“T remember if,” he answers, slowly, ‘‘and I am 
pre red to—dreak it. Don’t look so ‘re roachful, 
ther! ILamready to make you as g @ one in- 
stead, I am ready to swear,” he says, his face all 
kindling in the gray, cold morning with eager pas- 
sion—‘‘I am ready to swear to you that I will neyer 
leave you again, unless you send me away, until 
death do us part. Will promise do as well as 
the other?” 

She gives a little ery of astonishment. “What do 
you mean?’ she asks, faintly, moving a. step further 
away from him. 

“T mean,” he says, solemnly, his countenance all 
shining with the light of a great new joy, “‘thatIam 
sick of my life without you, Esther; and you—you 
are sick of yours without me, aren’t you?” 

She cannot deny it, and is unwilling to allow it; so 
keeps a troubled silence. 

“There must be some reason,” he continues ane 
sionately, “for your failing health, for your thin, 
white cheeks, for your total loss of beauty (with a 
smile), as Constance tersely worded it yesterday. 
Am Tright; or is it my conceit that makes me thi 
that I have some concern in the change?” 

“You are mistaken,” she cries, hastily—the idea 
that pity for her miserable appearance has brought 
him back to her flashing gallingly across her mind. 
“T was very fond of you—very; it was a great grief 
tome when you threw me away from you; but I 
could have one without you, if—if—I had not lost 


my boy. 

She turns away, to hide her quivering lips and 
swe! tears; it is so seldom that she speaks of her 
dead, that the mere naming of him seems to make 


his loss the clearer. 
Gerard’s face falls a little. “Could you?” he 


says, simply and sadly. ‘*No doubt. I was unrea- 
sonable to suppose that Zcould be indispensable to 
any one.” 


ey walk on in silence, side by side. It is begin- 
ning to rain, heavy drops ushering in a winter 
storm. The deer-barn is near—the deer-barn, with 
steep, red roof, lichen-painted, standing on a little 
rise, among a com. of ancient hornbeams, whose 
ceaed trunks lean this sf poe aoe For me last 
enty years, every yo a come tos' 
at the hail has sketched the deer bara be 
“This is not fit weather for you to be out in,” Ger- 
ard says, solicitously pening at his companion’s 
slight figure and fever-| right eyes. “Let us shelter 
here till the storm is over!” 


Having reached it, Esther stands watching Heay- 
en’s quick large tears falling heavily on Barth’s chill 
breast; St. John walks up and down on the rough 


earth floor, buried in be ae At length, rousing 
himself, he approaches Esther, and speaks, calmly 
at first, but with increasing vehemence as he pro- 


“Esther, I have been thinking what a short sec- 


tion of my life, counting by days and weeks, the time 
that I have known you forms; that month at Felton, 
when we had scarcely eyes or ears for any one but 
each other, and this month here, when we have 
coreg exchanged two ‘words. I a I know 
very little about you, really ; you may be a very bad 
worthless girl, for all Lkmow to the contrary. God 
knows I have not had much reason to think you a 
very good one; and yet, good or bad—well, as you 
say, and as Lhave no reason to doubt, that you can 
get on without me—I cannot, for the life of me, bear 
any longer the drageing of the endless empty days 
without you, Esther!” he says, with passionate hun- 
ger in his fyers “Tawant you T must have youfor m: 
own! Is there now any reason why I should not?” 
* Have you forgotten,” she asks, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘the night when you told me that you would 
never forgive me, either in this world or the next? 
What haveI done since to make you change your 
mind? Iam no different to what I was then—unless 
perhaps, I may be a little wickeder; I have been 
most unhappy, and adyersity makes one wicked.” 
“T suppose T haye lost my senses,’”’ he answers, 
with excitement; “but it seems to me now that, 
even were you to deceive me again, as you did at 
Felton—if you were to cheat me, and tell me false- 
hoods with the same Baby danorenk face that you did 
there—that even then I should not repent of my bar- 
ain. Of two evils if would be the least; it would be 
tter than never to have possessed you at all. Only, 
child, one thing I beg of you,’’ he continues, with re- 
proachful entreaty: “if you mean to trick me a 
second time, don’t let me find it out fora little while! 
Let me be happy for a year—a month—a week!”’ 
Her eyes rest on the ground, and a painful red 
spreads on either cheek. Deae the honest, yearn- 
ing love that vibrates along his voice, she cannot 
east out from her heart that galling suspicion that 
has stolen there. 
“You are very good,” she makes answer, in a con- 
strained voice; “and it is very generous of you try- 


ing to hide your real motive; but I can see it: if is 
pity 


/ You look at me, and think, ‘She was a prett; 
girlonee, and now she has grown old and thin an 
plain, and it is all for love of me!’ Yes, it is pity!” 

“You are right,” he answers, earnestly; ‘it is 

ity, eer pity, for the most miserable, discon- 
ented fellow upon God’s earth—to wit, myself.” 
She raises her eyes slowly, and fixes them search- 
ingly on his eager flushing face; and, looking, can 
doubt no longer. 

“If I was over-harsh to you that night at Felton,” 
he continues, rapidly, “‘and I am willing now to own 
that IT was—for, after all, it was not against me that 
you had most greatly sinned—I have, at all events 

aid heavily enough for it. What do you suppose i 
ve suffered during the last month, watching you 
day by day wearing out your young life ina cold, 
servile drudgery—hearing you strain your poor little 
tired voice in the interminable readings to that insa- 
tiable old man!. Essie, I’m not a particularly pleas- 
ant fellow to live with—sometimesI believe I am 
articularl unpleasant—but, at my worst, I’m not so 


ad as old Blessington. 
At that she la a little, but shakes her head. 
“Why do you shake your head?” he asks, ane 


para, the hotlier the more she seems to holi 
ck. “Ts it,” he says (a heavy fear quickening his 
pulses, and making his voice come thick and harsh), 
‘that yon want to tell me by signs, what you dare 
not tell me in words to my face, that the old love is 
dead, killed by my hard Words that miserable night 
at Felton? Oh, love! it must have been bibapeakly 
thing, if a few rough words could kill it.”” 

She does not answer. 

“You did love me once, Esther,” he continues, 
vehemently; ‘‘I know you did! I knew it then, only, 
in me egy rage, I affected to disbelieve it. You 
must have loved me, when you, who had always been 
so shy, 80 reserved, so maidenly to me, of your 
own aceord—do you recollect, sweet—held out 

our arms to me, and flung yourself upon my 
reast, God only knows how it was for me to 
put you away!” 

At the recollection his speech calls up, her face is 
irred with a convulsive emotion; but still she holds 

Ace, 
s Esther, speak !—and yet, perhaps, when you have 
spoken, J shall wish that you had kept giiegios Say 
Cheep ae will, do any thing you will, only don't 
ae y telling me that so sweet.a thing can be 


She lifts her heavy eyes to him, and in them is the 
look of a hunted animal. ‘Why do you torment me 
with these questions?” she asks, passionately. “If 
my love for you is dead, you ought to be thankful; 
for, while it was alive, it brought nothing but misery 
to either of us.” 

“Tf you think so, it must indeed be dead,” he an- 
swers, deeply wounded. 

Y Why. will you insist.on driving me into a corner?” 
she asks, with the accent of a person rendered irri- 
table by pain. _ “‘ Why will you force me to make ad- 
missions that I don’t want to make? What is the 

ood of my owning that Llove you still, when I am 
etermined never to marry you?” 

“ Never to marry me!’ he repeats; unable, in his 
immense ee to do more than say her own 
words after her. A man is. always overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the idea of any woman not 
being overjoyed to espouse him. 

‘Never to marry you!” she reiterates, steadily. 
“T was a bad-enough match for you before—without 
fortune, position, or connection; people would have 

een you then for being drawn such a marriage; 
ut now—’’ 

“But now, what?” 

‘* But now that Iam a companion,” she continues, 
with a bitter pride—‘‘an anomalous animal, just two 
shades higher than the lady’s-maid, in my own esti- 
mation, and probably not that in any one else’s—a 
Pompaniony too, of whom people can say the things 
that Miss Blessington will say of me now—” 

‘*What do you mean! What sort of things can she 


8a) ro 
Sut Esther maintains a shamed, red silence. 
“That you are completely Pisce 
No, not that!—that would not concern me much.” 
“That the way you cough in the evening fidgets her 
ee 
“No, no ty? 
“That you, are over-sensitive, as these sort of 
ple always are?” (with a faint mimicking of Miss 
Bisosington ‘8 slow languor of articulation), 


“No, not that!” 

“What then?” 

“You must remember the things she said; you 
were there, and it is not more than five hours ago,” 
she answers, with some impatience, 

‘ I forget every word she uttered except three.” 

“And what were they,” 

“Vou are free.’ ” 

“She did not mean them,” says Esther, trying to , 
speak with dispassionate calmness; ‘she wasunder 
an erroneous impression when she said them; she 
will take you back again.” 

“Take me back again!” he repeats, angrily. Good 
heavens, Esther! are you bent on driving me mad? 
Not satisfied with refusing me point-blank yourself 
are you determined to insult me, by forcing upon 
me a woman for whom, as you know—as you must 
have known from the first moment you saw us to- 
even have never felt anything but the pro- 

oundest, coldest indifference?” 

“I meant no insult,” she replies, apologetically: 
“T only meant tosay what is true—that she is a 
suitable match for you—that she is your equal.” 

“Ts she?” he retorts ironically. ‘‘You are very 
good, I’m sure; Il ask for bread, and you give me a 
stone. For God’s sake, Essie, if you will have 
nothing to say to me yourself, at le spare me the 
degradation of listening to your kind and disinterest- 
plans for my welfare!’ 
beundee this severe snub, Miss Crayen remains 

lent. 

“Ts it,” he continues, presently, his indignation 
ba a little cooled, “‘ the mere fact of my being well 
off that damns mein youreyes? If so, [think I ma: 
plead ‘not guilty,’ seeing that this SEreestye wealt. 
of mine lies on the other side of Sir Thomas’ death— 
an event probably, at least, as distant, as the mil- 
lepium.” 

She gazes out (not seeing it the while) at the driy- 
ing rain, while a troubled look flits over her small, 
grave face; but she says neither ‘‘ Yea” nor “Nay.” 

“When I am asking you to give me your whole 
sweet life,” he cries, impulsively, snatching one of ge 
her little cold hands, ‘* are you so ungenerous as to 
wish me to have absolutely nothing to offer you in 
return, 

Still silence. 

‘“ Essie!’ he says, crayeng he nearer to him, aud 
looking resolutely down into her timid, reluctant 
eyes, ‘I don’t ask you to have pity upon me—that 
isa puling, cowardly way of making love, I always 
think; if the only road to a woman’s heart lies 
through her compassion, I had rather never get 
there at: all—but I ask you to pity yours To be my 
wife, ill-tempered and jealous as I, no doubt, should 
often be, would be distinctly a better fate than to be 
old leanne drudge. Child, have you no. pity 
for yourself?” 

‘None whatever,” she answers, with emotion. 
“T am not in the least sorry for myself; I richly de- 
serve every thing that has come tome. As long as 
Tam unhappy myself, I can better bear the recol- 
lection of my vile conduct to the best and loyalest 
lover.every any woman had: if I began to be happy, 

I think my remorse would kill me.” 

He drops her hand suddenly, with a gesture of 
anger, ‘‘ I have been sacrificed to him once already,” 
he says, fiercely; ‘“‘am Lto_ be sacrificed a second 
time to a sentimental recollection of him—to the 
mere caemees of his perfections?” 

She raises her rejected hand and its fellow _depre- 
eatingly toward him. ‘‘ Don’t be angry with me,” 
she cries, pleadingly; “this has nothing to say to 
him; the reason why I will not marry you is that I 
am a mesalliance for you.” 

“That is my concern, I imagine,” he answers, 


stiffly. 

if Think not,”’ she rejoins, gently. ‘‘ You have 
lost your senses, as you told me pm now; you are 
mad, andIlam sane; therefore 1 can judge better 
than you yourself what is for your good; some day 
you will agree with me!” 

“ Never!”’ he replies, erophadieelly5 and with that, 
she standing nigh, and the temptation being mighty, 
he flings his arms sans ceremonie about her supple 
body, and strains her to his breast, 

Outside, the rain streams down with a continuous 
quiet noise; the dappled deer are herding their 
branchy heads together under the old leafless horn- 
beams for shelter. For one moment Esther lies 

sive in her lover’s arms, yielding to the bliss of 
that rough embrace; and, atter all, among the blisses 
that we wot of, what is there so great as, 
“ After a long grief and 
To feel the arms of afoul esiove 
Round you once again?” 


Then her recollected resolution comes back. ‘Let ~ 
me oe she says, faintly: ‘‘thisis not right!” 

‘Right or wrong,” he answers, doggedly, ‘it is 
the one moment worth being called ‘life’ that I have 
spent since I was fool enough to cut my own throat 
by parting. from you.” ms . 

‘*Let'me go!” she says, again; and he, hin 
still prisoner, but putting her a little further from 
him, that he may the more distinctly see the work- 
ings of her countenance, says steadily: 

Essie, I am not unjust; I will let yo2 go this in- 
stant, to any quarter of the world that you wish, 
without a word of remonstrance, if you will only 
look up in my face and say, ‘St. Sohn, I don’t love 

ou? 


1. 
She lifts, with infinite difficulty, eyes in which 
ride and shy passion are i a duel to the 
Feath, and falters: “St, John, I don’t—” but, in the 
mid-utterance of that falsehood, her voice fails sud- 
ete and she buries her burning, ed face on 


breast. 
Jat ee Oe pe so tenttation Cnteeset tien 
; a Pe 
lig ‘or has not her are oes ae 
and it has not failed me. 


lips did not dare frame those ugly Bos Pa 


“Oh, Jove!” he cries, with an’ accent of impatient 
but tender upbraiding, “are you struggling to get 


any 
thing to stay with me? Will you never forgive 
ny being an eldest son? God knows 1b is 
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not my fault—that it was not my choice to be born 
ama the drones! Oh, Essie, is it just of you to 
punish me for what I cannot help?” 

“T don’t wish to punish you, 'she answers, trem- 
bling (seeing that fife wished to be away from _ him, 
he has released her from his arms). “The real way 
to punish you would be to let you have your will—to 
say, “I will marry you, St. John! 

‘In God’s name punish me then! No one ever 
took chastisement meeklier than I will this.” 

“And what would the end be?” she asks, sadly. 
“You would be insanely happy for a little while—a 
month—two months, perhaps—and then you would 
get tired of me. There is nothing in me, I think,” 
she says, simply, “to keep a man’s love after the 
first Tatiness is over: I never had anything but a 
pretty face, and now even that is gone in the eyes of 
every one but you.” 

“What! in Linley’s?” he asks, with a half-jealous 
smile. f 

She blushes, but goes on, without heeding the in- 
quiry: “Some day you would wake up and say, ‘I 
have thrown myself away;’ and I—I prefer to say it 
for you now, while it is yet time.” 

He makes a movement to interrupt her, but she 
continues: ‘“Whena person has once lost confidence 
in another, they can never get it qui/e back again; you 
would never guite trust me. Only the other day you 
thought hard things of me, because I seemed grate- 
ful to Mr. Linley for talking friendlily to me: I saw 
it in your eyes as you rode past us that night; and— 
which is the last and greatest reason of all—you 
would nof like people to Sy of your wife the things 
that, Miss Blessington will enable them to say of 
me.’ 

“Even granting,” breaks in Gerard, with indig- 
nant violence—“and God forbid my ever granting 
anything of the kind!—that it is in her or any one 
else’s power to blast your reputation, what pleasure 
could it possibly give one girl to sully the good 
name of another, whom she must know in her 
heart of hearts to be as innocent as herself?” 

“None whatever, perhaps, if I remain as T 
am,” she answers, collectedly, though a. little 
bitterly. ‘‘As Esther Craven, Iam too insignificant 
to clash with her; but if I were to be your wife—if I 
were to be her successor in that position for which 
she is, in her own and her friends’ opinion, so well 
suited—would not she be likely to give her own ex- 
planation of the change? She would describe things 
as they seemed to her, and people would believe 
her.” 

“Let them!” he answers scornfully. ep 
loved me perfectly, the only people that exi in 
the world for you would be yourself and me.” 

“*T do not love you perfectly, then, I suppose,” she 
answers, calmly; ‘for not even the enormous happi- 
ness of being with you always, of being half your 
life, could compensate me for the degradation of 
bringing you a sullied name.” 

He turns away, with hands clenched and lips 
bitten, in the endeavor to be master of his useless, 


surging rage. . 
“St. John,” she says, resolutely, laying her hand 
upon one of his, “‘you have made me two promises— 
one that you will go away and leave me to-day, and 
one that you will leave me never until I send you 
away. I oat you to the first: I send you away.” 
“But Iwill not be sent,” he cries fiercely, giving 
the reins to his passion. ‘The conditions under 
which that promise was made are utterly changed; 
the obstacle that parted us then no longer exists: 
there # none petween. ue now pe what Ask of your 
own. raising. am, therefore, no longer bound b: 
ee oath; oe not gol” : . uw 
ery well, © answers, sighing; “‘ then I must; 
and when one is to have a Pens or a@ hand cut off, i 
is best to do it at once. St. John, I will not slee 
Sucgher, night under the same roof with you! - 


But he turns ree sullenly, “You may say 
‘good-by’ to me, but I will never say ‘ pood-by to 
you: death is the only ‘good-by’I will accept as 
valid between us.” 

She makes no Pa but, slipping from his 
side out into the wild wintry rain, flies across the 
park away from him, 

“Bsther!—Esther!” he calls after her; but the 
“drip, drip” of the great swollen rain-drops from 
the eaves of the deer-barn is his only answer. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Tue rain ceases. and St. John endeavors to work 
off his Wee ey and rage in a very long walk. 
When he at length re-enters the house, the two old 
people are hobbling into luncheon, and Miss Bles- 
sington sweeping, slowly and alone, after them. Her 
face is serene, and, to his pay iar wears no belli- 
cose expression toward himself. To tell the truth. 
during three hours of cee work, the Ger: 
diamonds have kept flashing and gleaming, restless- 
bright, before her mind’s eye. She has been telling 
herself that she was over- y in the relinquish- 
ment of them—has been resolving to make one ef- 
fort, if consistent with dignity, for their recapture, 

“Does Miss Craven know that luncheon is ready? 
asks St. John of the butler, when they have all been 
seated for some minutes. 

“Tf you please, sir, I don’t think that Miss Craven 
is coming to lunch.” 

“Why not?—is she ill?” he inquires, anxiously, 
perfectly indifferent as to whether his anxiety is re- 
marked or no. 

“J believe she is rather poorly, sir.” 

Luncheon over, the old people are convoyed back 
to their arm-chairs. Gerard stands with his back to 


the hall-fire, with the Times in his hand. Constance, 


under some pretext of looking over the day's. 


ers near him. 
Depot ave been telling my aunt about our alarm 
last, iy ak fie John,” she says @S sweetly as usual. 

“ Ane tame, prosaic denouement.” 

ne 

“J am afraid I was unreasonably angry with you 
for what was evidently a mere accident; but; hen 
‘htened, one does not 


“ mber distinctly what yousaid, Constance,” 
a? (with a smooth, low laugh}. “You don’t 
bear malice, I ho; 0? Things are much as they were 


Isu e 
oe ae pen bis paper, and looks at her steadily 


with his clear gray eyes. “Things are between us 
as they have been all our lives up to last October; 
as they have been since then, they will never be 
again.’ 

She turns away quickly, to hide the mortification 
which even the cold, pure mask of her face cannot 
wholly conceal. 

“That is what I meant,” she answers quietly—with 
great presence of mind endeavoring to prevent her 
defeat from being converted into arout—and, though 
she deceives néither herself nor him, the effort to 
both is at least laudable. 

And Esther interrupted midway in the packing of 
her few and paltry goods by the sharper recurrence 
of that pain in her side, lies on her bed, shut out by 
the strength of that bodily agony from all power of 
mental suffering. The excitement of the ht—the 
exposure to the chill morning air—the thorough 
vee undergone in her wlld run through the park 
amid the driving rain, have hastened the coming of 
that great sickness with which for weeks past she 
has beeu threatened. 

Darkness falls: dinner-time comes. Presently the 
housemaid, who had formerly given her the laud- 
anum, knocks at her door. 


“ Dinner, ie miss.” 

“Tt cannot go down,” answers the poor child, 
rather piteous ne sitting up, and pushing away the 
tumbled hair from her flushed cheeks, while her 
eyes blink in the candlelight. ‘‘I don’t want any 
dinner; I’m ill!” 

“Dear me, ’m! you do look bad!” exclaims the 
woman, drawing nearer to the bed, and speaking 
with an accent half-shocked, half-pleased; ‘or in a 
servant's eyes, the next best ce to a death in the 
house is a serious illness, ‘“ Would not you like to 
have Mr. Brand sent for?’ 

“Oh no—thanks!” ee the girl, sinking nara d 
back on her pillow. “I dare say it will go of ii 
self.” “If I did send for him, I have no money to 
pay for him,” is her mental reflection. 

e evening drags away about as heavily as usual 
in the saloon. Gerard, having ascertained that 
Miss Craven is still in the house, and has con- 
sequently broken her resolution of not sleeping an- 
other night under the same roof with him, tries to 
content himself with the idea that to-morrow—her 
tantperacy indisposition probably past—he will have 
another opportunity of reaso: and pleading with 
her. About nine o’clock Miss Blessington’s maid 
appears at the door. 

Please ’m, might I speak to you for a moment?” 

“ Certainly,” answers Constance, graciously, rising 
and walking off to the demanded conference. 

Constance is always: polite to her servants; it is 
bad_ style, middle class to be rude to one’s inferiors. 

“Tf you peas *m,I really think as something 
oughter to be done for Miss Craven; she is uncom- 
mon bad, poor young lady!’ 

“What is the matter with her?” inquires the 
other, placidly; ‘not. but influenza, I dare say; 
it always goes through a house.” 

“Indeed, ’m, I don’t know; but she has a hawful 
painin herside, and she can scarce draw her breadth, 
and she is hot—as hot as fire.” 

“Good heavens!” cries. Constance, thoroughly 
roused by this gay picture; ‘‘I hope it is not any 
thing catching!” 

Reassured,on this point, and having ordered the 
attendance of Mr Brand, she returns unruffled to 
the fireside. 

“What was that m rious communication, Con- 
stance?” asked St. 


» “She only came to tell me that Miss Craven was 
fs “Servants 


“What is the matter with her?” he asks, hurriedly. 

“I really don’t know,” she replies, dryly; “you 
had better wait till Mr. Brand comes, and ask hiin.”* 

Ten o’clock. The old couple are trundled off to 
their se arate epariznenta; and Miss Blessington, 
having bidden St. John a cold “good-night,” sails, 
candle in hand, up the grand stairease, to that sleep 
that never fails to come at her calm bidding. Ger- 
ard foregoes his ey. Pipe, because the smoking- 
room does not look to the front. In painful unrest, 
he unfastens the shutters of one of the saloon-win- 
dows, and, raising the stiff and seldom-opened sash, 
Jeans out, looking and listening—looking at the 
maiden moon that rides, pale and proud, while 
black ruffian' clouds chase each other to overtake 
her. Mr. Brand is out, a for half-past 
ten has been struck, in erent tones—bass and 
treble deep and squeaky—by half a dozen dif- 
ferent clocks, and still he has not arrived. At engi 
to the watcher’s strained ear, comes the sound of 
wheels descending the steep pitch, from Blessington 
village; then a brougham’s lamps gleam, issuing 
from between the rhododendron banks, and roll, like 
two angry eyes, to the door. In his feverish anxiety, 
and impatience at the long tarrying. of the sleep: 
footman, St. John himself admits the’ doctor; aac 
following him at a little distance, as he is ushered 
up-stairs, sits down in his own bedroom, with the 
door wide open, ready to pounce out upon the small 
AXsculapius, as he passes along the eullery at his de- 
parture, and learn his yerdict. 

The visit is rather a long one: to St. John, paps 3 
still in his idle, impatient misery, it seems as thoug: 
the sound of Esther’s opening door would never 
come; but never isa long day. At length the wel- 
come sound is heard; and the young man, precipita- 
ting himself into the passage, comes face to face 
with a small elderly gentleman, shiveringly taki 


his way down the unwarmed, ghostly old corridors. 
“Ts it a serious case?” he 8, abruptl fe framing 
rt. 


the age oe words as they rise from his 

Mr. Brand stares, surp: is questioner's 
blanched face. He had i ed that his patient 
was a little friendless orphan companion, whose life 
or death—save as a mere matter of compassion— 
were subjects of almost equal indifference to the 
people under whose roof she lies, panting out her 


young life. 
“ Serious? ‘Well—oh! I assure you there is no 


cause for alarm. dear sir,” he says, imagining 
that he has got the key to the m: stery, itis noth- 
ing infectious, I assure you—no' whatever!” 
‘That is not what I asked,” rejoins Gerard, blunt- 
. “I don’t care whether it is infectious or not; is 
dangerous ?” 
“Are you any relation of the young lady, may I 


ask?—brother, perhaps?’ inquires the little doctor, 
peering inquisitively, though under difficulties—for 
the abundant wind is playing rude tricks with the 
flame of his candle—into St. John’s sad, brown face. 

“*No—none.” 

“Well, then, to be candid with you, it doe look 
rather serious,” he answers, with the careless, delib- 
erate calmness which those whose half-life is spent 
in pronouncing death-warrants seem inseusibly to 
acquire; “as et hls of inflammation of the 
lungs, brought on by neglect and exposure. By the 
by, can you inform me whether there is any predis- 
pea to lung-disease in Miss— Miss Craven's 

‘amily? 

“I know nothing about her family,” replies the 
other gloomily. He has no reason, beyond the pro- 
bability of the thing, for supposing that she had 
ever had a father or mother, much less a grandfather 
or grandmother. Mr. Brand retires, completely 
mystified; and St. John, re-entering his roomi, throws 
himself into an arm-chair, and, covering his face 
with his hands, sends up violent voiceless prayers 
for the young life that is exchanging the first passes 
with that skilfulest of fencers, whom thé nations 
have christened ‘‘ Death!"’. In all his rough, godless 
life he has had small faith in the efficacy of prayer; 
but, on the bare chance of there being some good in 
it, he prays wordlessly in his stricken heart for her. 

Before they have done with him, the inmates of 
Blessington have grown very familiar with 
Dr. Brand’s face; night and morning, night and 
morning, coming and going, coming and going, 
through many days: for the adversary with whom 
the child is wrestling has thrown many a better 
and stouter than she—and the battle is bitter. Itis 
of little use now that she hate the shadowing ginger 
curtains of the vast old wooden four-poster; there 
must she fie, through all the weary twenty-four 
hours, in paroxysms of acutest pain, in fits of utter 
breathlessness, in agonies of thirst. Grief for Jack, 
love for St. John, shamed concern at Miss Blessing- 
ton’s damaging story and insulting words, are a 
swallowed up in the consuming craving for some- 
thing to wet her parched lips, to cool her dry throat 
—something to drink! something to drink! By-and- 
by, with the pain, she becomes light-headed—wan- 
ders a little—* babbles of green fields;” babbles, to 
the uninterested ears of the sleepy, tired nurse, of 
the twisted seat under the old cherry-tree, of the 
tea roses up the kitchen-garden walk, of the yellow 
ehickens in the rick-yard. Then her delirium grows 
wilder: the green flabby Cupids on the walls come 
down out of the tapestry, and make at her. One, 
that isriding on a lion and blowing a horn, with fat 
cheeks puffed out, comes riding at her—riding u 
the bed-quilt, riding over her. Then the black-and- 

‘old cocks on the old japan-chest, that, with neck- 
eathers ruffled, and heads lowered, stand ever in 
act to fight, change their attitude; come pecking, 
pecking at her—pecking at her eyes; and she, with 
terrified hands stretched out, fights at them—thrusts 
them away. 


‘And thrice the double-twilights rose and fell, 
About a land where nothing seemed the same 
At morn or eve, as in the days gone by.” 


And it comes to pass that there falls a day when 
these sick fancies pass—when the pain and breath- 
lessness d when Esther lies in utter exhaus- 
tion, weak asa day-old babe, whiter than any An- 
nunciation lily, between her sheets. Eyes and 
ears and power of touch are still hers: but 
it seems as shauee all objects of sensation, of 
sight and sound and touch, reach her only through 
a thick blanket. She can see,asif at an immense 
distance off, shrouded in mist, the faces of doctor 
and nurse as they lean over her, and then, turning 
away, whisper together, She cannot hear what they 
say; she has no wish to hear—she has no wish for 
anything; only she lies, staring, with great eyes, 
straight before her at the bed-hangings, at the ceil- 
ing, at the little countless pigeon-holes in her toilet- 
ta le, One of the windows is open; and heaven’s 
sweet breath circulates fresh and slow through the 
quiet room. A 

It is Sunday; the village-people are clustering 
about the ehurch-door; the violets, like blue eyes 
that have slept through winter’s night, are opening 
under the church-yard wall. The bells are ringing; 
now, loud and clear—‘‘ding-dong bell! ding-don 
bell!’ almost as if they were being rung in the sti 
chamber itself—they come; now, faint and far; the 
wind has caught the sound in his rough hand, and 
carried it otherwhither. Whether they ring loud or 
faint, whether they ring or ring not at she has 
no care; she has no care for anything. She is very 
weary; itseems as if there were but a faint lifé- 
spark left in her; she can scarce lift her hand to her 
head. Now and then they raise her up, and, without 

her consent, pour brandy and beef-tea down 
her reluctant throat. She is so tired! Oh! why can- 
not they leave her alone? The slow hours roll them- 
selves round; the people have gone into church, and 
have come out again. 

Mr. Brand is here still; he is ente ing at the door; 
he is leaning over her. ‘What can he have to say 
that he must needs look so solemn over? “My dear 
Miss Craven,” he begins, with slow distinctness, as 
if he imagined that her illness had carried away her 
powers of hearing, “ Mr. Winter is here; would not 
you like to see him?” . 

Mr, Winter is the meek M. A., whose voice the old 

uire drowns, 

e fixes her great eyes, 


“Yet larger through her leanness,” 


upon his face—wondering as a child’s just opened 
upon this strange green world. ‘‘I—why should I?” 
she asks, in a faint, astonished whisper. She cannot 
speak above a Le 

The good man looks embarrassed. ‘You are very 


aT y be Se indirectly. 


“And people in your situation generally wish for 
the holy offices of a minister of the Church.” 

“Do they?’ She is too feeble to join one link to 
another in the simplest chain of reasoning. She has 
failed to grasp meaning. He looks baffled, 
uneasy. . 

“My dear young lady,” he says, very gravely, “it 
is very painful for mé to have such a sad fk to 
perform; but I cannot reconcile it with my con- 
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science not to tell you that, in all human probability, 
you have not many more days to live. 

Through the. thick vail of her weakness and its 
attendant apathy pierces the sting of that awful 
news: her eyes dilate in their horror and fear, and 
she falis to weeping; feebly and helplessly. 

“Don't say that—it is not true. How unkind you 
are! Idon’t want to die; 'mso young! I have had 
so little pleasure!” 

‘“We must submit to God's will,” says the doctor, 
a little tritely. -It is so easy to submit to God’s will 
toward one’s friends and acquaintance, 


She does not answer, but ralses her hands with dif- | 
ficulty to her wasted face, while the tears trickle | 
| sickness? The blanket that hung between. Esther 


hot and frequent througl: that poor white shield. 

“Have you any relations that you would like 
to have sent for?’ inguires Mr. Brand, not unkindly ; 
stooping over her rather moved but not very much 
so. Often before has it been his portion to say, to 
youths and maid, and stalwart man, “Thou must 
die!’ 

“T have no relations,” she answers, almost in- 
audibly. 

“ Any friends?” 

“T have no friends,”’ 

“You haye, then, no wish to.see any one?” 

“No, Stay,” she says, as he turns to leave her, 
reaching out her hand. to detain him; “are you 
quite sure that I shall die?” (Her lips quiver, and a 
slight shudder passes over her form, as she utters 
the words “ is it quite certain?”’) arse 

“Tt is impossible to be quite certain in any. case,” 
he answers slowly; “ while there is life there is hope, 
you know; but—but-—-I cannot buoy you up witha 
false confidence.” 

She lies quiet a. moment or two, regathering her 
rate strength. ‘‘How long do you think I shall 

ve?” 

“Tt is impossible to say exactly,” he replies grave- 
ly. ‘‘A few days—a few hours; one cannot be cer- 
tain which.” 

Again she is silent, exhausted with the slight ef- 
fort of framing a sentence, “Ask Mr. Gerard to 
come and see me now—at once—before I die!” 

He looks at her in astonishment, with a half sus- 

icion that she is light-headed; but her eyes look 
bask at him with such perfect sanity in their clear 
depths, that he must needs abandon that idea. He 
cannot choose but undertake her commission at her 
bidding. An 

And St. John comes, _They are singing the ‘“‘Nune 
Dimittis,’’ which, saith Bacon, “‘is ever the sweetest 
eanticle” in the Church, ashe crosses the threshold 
of that room, and draws near that bed on which, 
but a few short nights ago, he had seen her, 
with his. covetous lover’s eyes, lying in all 
her round dimpled beauty. There comes no greeting 

lush now into her cheeks—the cheeks, that the 
sound of his far-off footfall had been wont to redden. 
How can she, that is the afflanced of great Death, 
blush for any mortal lover? Her eyes lift themselves 
languidly to his face; and, even in the “‘valley of the 
shadow,” dwell there comfortably; though in that 
countenance—never beautiful, and now made hag- 
gard by watching, with reddened eyelids and quiver- 
ing muscles—a, stranger would have seen small come- 
liness. 

“So Iam going to die, they tell me!’’ she. says, 
whisperingly—says it simply and mournfully. 

Gerard cannot answer; only he flings himself for- 
ward upon the bed, and devours her thin hand with 
miserable kisses. , 

“Perhaps itis not true! Oh, I hope it, is not, St, 
John!" she says, falling to weeping; in her feeble- 
ness and great dread of that goal to which all our 
highways and byways and fleldpaths lead: 


“Death, and great darkness after death!” 


Still no answer. . 

“Cannot they do anything for me?” she asks, 
piteously. 

He lifts his head; and in his eyes—the eyes that 
have not wept more than twice since he was a little 
white-frocked child—stand eee burning tears. 

“Nothing, darling, I’m afraid,” he answers, in a 
rough, choked voice. 

“There is no hope, then?” : 

“Oh, poor little one! why do you torture me with 
such questions? I dare nof tell you a lie!”’ 

“You mean that Iam sure to die?’ she says, 
faintly, with a slight shudder, while a look of utter, 
hopeless fear comes into her wan face. 

He throws his arms about her in his great despair. 
“Why do you make me tell you such news twice? Is 
not once enough?” 

“It is quite sure! Oh, I wish I was not so fright- 
ened!” 

His features contract in the agony of that mo- 
ment; an overpowering temptation assails him, to 
tellher some pleasant falsehood about her state; 
but he resists it. 

“As far as anything human can besure, it is*so,” 
he says, turning away his head. 

“Are yousure there is no mistake?—is it quite cer- 

oh 


“ Quite,” 

M4 EES ae to raise herself in the bed, and 
reaching out her slight, weary arms to him—‘ then 
kiss me, St. John!” : 

Without a word he gathers her to his breast; fully 
understanding, in his riven heart, that this embrace, 
which she herself can ask for, must indeed be a 
final one; his lips oling to hers in the wild silence of 
a solemn last farewell. 

“Tm glad you are not angry with me now,” she 
whispers, almost inaudibly; and then her arms 
slacken their clasp about his bronzed neck, and her 
head droops heavy and inert on his shoulder. 

And so they find them half an hour later; he, like 
one crazed, with a face as ashen white as her own, 
clasping a lifeless woman to his breast. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
But there are two kinds of life- 


make alive has sapiently 

a of "She wil diet-she ‘has not & 

oak to vel other Nature has made answer, 
nf 

‘et many years,’ And Esther lives, For many 

days, it a avd to predicate of her whether she be 


dead_or alive; so faintly does the wave of life heave 
to and fro.in her breast—so lowly does life’s candle 
burn, But though the candle burn low, it is not 
blown out. By-and-by strength gathers itself again, 
and comes back to pulse and vein and limb. 

At seventeen life holds us so fast in his embrace, 
that he will hardly let us go. To the sick child there 
come sweet sleeps; there comes.a desire for food— 
a pleasure in the dusty sunbeam ‘streaming through 
the window—in the mote playing uP and down on 
ceiling and wall. I marvel will the bliss of spirits at 
the Resurrection dawn, feeling the clothing of pure 
new bodies, sur the delight that. attends the re- 
newal of the old body at the uprising from a great 


and. all objects of sensation is withdrawn: full con- 
sciousness returns, and remembrance; and in their 
company untold shame—shame at not having died! 
The celandine’s greenish buds are unclosing into lit- 
tle brazen wide-awake flowers in the hedge-banks: 
the crocuses in the garden-borders hold up their gold 
chalices to catch the gentle February rain, and the 
mild February sunbeams; in the wood-hollows the , 
mercury—spring’s earliest. herald—flourishes, thick | 
and frequent, its stout, green shoots, About the 
meadows, small gawky lambs make a feeble ‘‘ ba-a- 
aing.” It is drawing toward sundown. The window 
is open; and near it, on a beech-bough, a thrush sits, 
singing a loud, sweet erat sone 

sther has been fully dressed for the first time, and 
hhas been moved into an adjoining dressing-room., 
the small change of scene, there is, fo her, intense 
delight—delight even in. the Sneones, pattern on the 
walls, in the different shape of the chairs—even in 
the brass handles of the old oak chest of drawers. 
Every power seems new and fresh—every sensation 
exquisitely keen; in every exercise of sight and 
sound and touch there is conscious joy. She has 
been amusing herself. making little tests of her 
strength. She lifts a book that lies on the table be- 
side her: it is small and light, but to her it seems 
over-heavy; she has to take two hands toit. She 
makes a pilgrimage from her arm-chair to the win- 
dow—she has to catch at the wall, at the furniture, 
for support; but she gets there at last, and, sitting 
down on the window-seat, looks out at the quiet sky, 
blackened with home-coming rooks—at the poo 
made flame-red by the westering sun—at the ev 
ing roof of the distant deer-barn. That little bit of 
roof brings a flood of recollections to her, and first 
and foremost among them stands St. John and her 
last. interview with him. Although she is quite 
alone, a torrent of red invades cheeks and throat 
and brow, even to the roots of her hair. “J sent for 
him,” she says to herself, with a sort of Basp, i a 
asked him to kiss me, and I did not die! How horri- 
ble! I must never see him again.’ Then she falls 
to thinking about him; whether he is still in the 
house? whether he has made up his differences with 


** Oh, don’t—don't be. so cruel!’ she murmurs, in a 
stifled voice, 

“The truth cannever be cruel!” he says quietly, 
smiling still; and so kneels down on the floor beside 


er. 

But she only murmurs, ‘Go away; please go 
away! please let me alone!’—the words coming 
half-broken, half-lost, from behind the covering of 
| her hands, 

He puts up his, and tries to draw away the screen 
from her shamed, discomfited face, saying, ‘Look 
at me, Essie!’ But ske, with all her feeble 
strength, resists. 

“IT cannot!—I cannot!” she cries, vehemently; 
“don’t askme! Why didnt I die? en they saw 
Iwas getting well, they ought to have killed me. 
Oh, I wish they had!” 

“Tam rather glad, on the whole, they did not,’’ he 
answers, gravely; and so, with one final effort, he 
being strong, and she being weak, he obtains posses- 
sion of her two hands, and.her face lies bare, un- 
shaded, dyed with an agony. of shame—clothed. with 

reat beauty—under the hungry tenderness of his 

appy oe. 

“Po think of making one’s last dying speech and 
confession, and then not dying after all,” she says, 
in torments of confusion, yet unable to restrain an 
uneasy laugh. “It is foo disgraceful!. I shall never 
get over it! Never/—Never!—NEVER! !”’ 

“Time, which mitigates all afflictions, may miti- 
gate yours,” he replies, gayly, unable to resist the 
exquisite pleasure of teasing her. 

She turns from him with a petulant movement of 
head and shoulder. ‘“‘ Why don’t you go?’ she cries, 
the angry tears flashing into her eyes; “I hate the 
sight of you!” 

At that he grows grave. “Essie,” he says, slip- 
ping his arms around her as she sits, shrinking away 

rom him in the deep chintz chair, “in that awful 
moment, when you thought—and God knows I 
thought so too—that we were saying ‘good-by ’ to 
one another for always, the barriers that your 
wretched false pride had built up between us were 
knocked down; try as you may, you can never build 
them up again,” 

“TI knocked down plenty of barriers, I’m aware,” 
she answers, ruefully, ‘You need not remind me 
of that.” 

“Never to be built up again any more—never any 
more!"’ he says, his mirth swallowed up in great, 
solemn joy. 

She has fallen forward into his embrace; he holds 
her little trembling form against his heart—a._pos- 
ture to which she submits, chiefly because it affords 
her an opportunity of hiding her face upon his 
shoulder. 

“Never any more!”’ she repeats, mechanically, and 
then there is silence, save for the thrush, that trills 
ever his high, tender lay. Presently Essie stirs, and 


Miss Blessington? whether he is very joyful at her 
own recovery? whether he is not penetrated with 
the ridiculousness of her impressive leave-taking, 
which, after all—oh, bathos!—was no leave-taking at 
all? “He must never hear me mentioned again,” 
she says, twisting her hands neryously wogeber 
“Perhaps he will forget it in time; perhaps 6 will 
not tell any one about it. How soon shall I be well 
enough to go?—in a week? five days? four? three?— 
and. whither am I to Bo?” 

Ay, whither, Miss Craven? There are but two al- 
ternatives for her—the Union and Plas Berwyn. 
She must swallow her pride and return to the Bran- 
dons: to the long prayers; to the half-past-six tea 
and bread and scrape; to the three bits of bacon at 
breakfast; and to the perusal of the Record and the 
Rock; she moustinduce Mrs, Brandon again to ad- 
vertise for a situation in a pious family. i 
ing’s post has brought her four pages of doctrine, 
reproof, and instruction, from Miss Bessy, and, lurk- 
ing within them, has come a short, sweet metrical 
prayer, adapted to every Christian's daily use: 


“My heart is like a rusty lock, 
rd, oil it with Thy grace; 
And rub, and rub, and rub it, Lord, 
Till I can see Thy face.” 


There is no time like thé! present; she will write 
now. She has drawn paper and pens toward her, 
when the door opens, and her friend, the housemaid, 
enters. Doctor and nurse have fled— 


“Like bats and owls, 
And such melancholy towls, 
At the rising of the day.” 


“Tf you plerse Miss Crayen, do you feel well 
enough to see visitors?” 

She looks up_astonished. “I’m well enough for 
anything; butI’m sure I don’t know who is likely 
to visit me.” 

“Mr, Gerard was asking whether he might speak 
to you, *m?” 

“Certainly not—I mean yes—No—Yes, I suppose 
Saye wishes," replies the girl, stammering hope- 
essly, 

Mins Craven looks rather small and excessively 
childish, sunk in her huge elbow-chair; a white 
wrapper enyelops her figure; her hair, which she 
has not taken the trouble to dress properly, is twist- 
ed up in the loosest, unfashionablest, sweetest great 
knot at the back of her neck; while a cherry-col- 
ored ribbon coquettishly snoods ber noble, small 
head: the innocentest, freshest, shyest, rosebud- 
face, and the liquidest southern eyes, complete the 

icture. St, John apparently treads hard upon the 

eels of the messenger, for, before permission is 
well accorded him, he is in his mistress’ presence, 
Upon his brown face is untold enna his eyes 
enormous love; and in them lurks also a look of 
half-malicious, half-tender mirth. She rises, and 
then sits down again, in unutterable confusion; and 
at length holds out her hand with distant diffidence 
to him, while as intense a blush as ever made mortal 
woman call upon the hills to cover her, bathes eve 
inch of her that is visible. Her cheeks feels like gi- 
ites red globes over which her eyes have difficu y 


looking, , laughi: itiless, yet impas- 
aisha, MKco Dew ERS ee 
“You did not give me 80 cold a grebting when I 
last saw you, le?” he says, an enraging 
he yore hud ‘and covers h face with 
, covers her 
both hands; both the in be ire between her fin- 


gers, the lovely carnation blazes manifestly vivid. 


‘his morn- |" 


bei ean with uneasiness, “ St. John!" 


“You won't tell any one, will you?” 

“Tell them what?—that you and I are going to be 
married? By this time to-morrow I hope to have 
told every one I meet; I am not. so selfish as to wish 
to keep such good news to myself.” 

“No—I don’t mean that; but you won’t tell any 
one about—about—about /hal?” This is the nearest, 
approach she can bear to make to the abhorred 
theme. 

“ Esther!” 

“ And you'll promie never to joke about it?” 

“ Never, by the gly poker!" 

“And you won’t twit me with it when we qo 

“What! you contemplate our having little differ- 
ences of opinion?” 

“Of course,’ she answers, laughing; “when two 
such ill-tempered people come together, how can it 
be otherwise?” 

“Quarrel or no quarrel,” he eries, passionately 
kissing her sweet, shy lips, as one that.can never be 
satiated with their tender warmth, “‘ we are together 
now, for bad and eood, for fair weather an 
till death us do part! Say it after me, Essie; don’t 
let ours be a one-sided compact.” 

And Essie, obedient, murmurs after him, ‘Till 
death us do part!” 


And so it comes to pass that in the sweet spring 
weather, when the ground is a carpet of strewn 
cherry-blooms, when the cows stand knee-deep in 
buttereups, and the brake-fern is uncrumpling its 
tender fronds, the ehurch-bells ring out, and Tits. 
two are wed. 

And the sun that shines down on the bravery of 
the wedding pomp, as bride and groom pace’ by, 
shines also hoflier, \ith a more brazen sickly glare 
on a soldier's eave, over which, three days ago, his 
eeeed fired the parting volley on Bermuda’s sul- 

Shore. 7 
he name of the soldier to whom Heayen has 
anted his discharge is Robert Brandon. Esther 
erard may spare her remorse now; no treachery of 
hers can wound that loyal heart, on which the worm 
feeds sweetly, never more! Not unknowing of the 
good fortune of the woman he had so madly mis- 
erably, ee loved, has he passed away. his 
poor. schoolboy scrawl he had written her a little 
simple, badly-worded note, bidding “God bless and; 
speed her on her way!’ The tears had on gta 
em. 


necessities of life, that h end her a wedding-, 
gift befitting Gerard's bride. And he had gone 


that sila (ag chy at i Se eeeancrm never for. 
at pe 7 
he its apeotte ; Ree visits that tropic cee, 


ith; and, among the first, up- 
on the stalwart shoulder of Robert Wanton. And 


er 
he—with no life-hat madness, with 0, quarrel 
saline “che yet Wee att unwilling, ha’ stoutly 
fought life’s hard battle-— 


“ Surrenders his fair soul 
Unto his Captain: ad 


THE END, 
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“Many a Gem of Purest Ray Serene!” 


THE SUNNYSIDE LIBRARY. 


To place before American Readers of all classes the choicest compositions of Celebrated Poets and 
Writers, in attractive form, and at prices unprecedented in elegant literature, will be the special province of 
this beautiful series. Not to popularize what is already of world-wide celebrity, but to make, literally, a 
Household Word of the great works of great authors, hitherto attainable only in the expensive form of 
bouid volumes. 

Each issue being devoted exclusively to the work or works of one author is, hence, Complete in 
Itself, forming the, cheapest and most convenient edition of the author ever presented to the public. 

The Library will issue rapidly and be sold by all booksellers and newsdealers at the astonishingly 
cheap price of ten cents per single and twenty cents per double number. 


No. 1. LALLA ROOKH. By Thomas Moore. 


With Author’s Foot and Commentary Notes, Complete. 


Of this celebrated Romance in Verse it is estimated that over one million copies have been sold since 
its first publication in the year 1817. It is justly pronounced to be one of the most exquisite stories in 
verse in the whole range of modern literature. Its popularity demands that it shall be the Initial issue of 
this Library, and consequently it is given in its most perfect form. Price, 10 Cents. 


No. 2.. DON JUAN. By Lord Byron. 


This masterpiece of Byron is here reproduced complete. Its character as a poem was long ago fixed. 
It is a work of astonishing brilliancy of invention—power, precision and grace of expression—skill and charm 
of story, and sustained strength of literary and personal interest. It has been and will continue to be read 
by all classes. Double Number. Price, 20 Cents. 


No. 3. PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. 


A kind of beacon light in poetic literature—one of the very few productions destined to immortal fame. 
This, of course, is a perfect edition of the great poem. Price, 10 Cents. 


No. 4. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. 


One of the finest narrative and descriptive poems in English Literature. It added greatly to the 
reputation of the “Wizard of the North,” whose fertility of genius marks him as a phenomenon in literary 
history. - The poem affords a-double delight to the reader in its beauty of versified form and its deep, 
touching, exciting interest of story. Price, 10 Cents. 


No. 5. LUCILE. By Owen Meredith. 


The author’s own edition of this beautiful creation of combined poem, drama and story. It well 
deserves this popular presentation to American readers, for it certainly is one of the few works of this gen- 
eration that is to become “classic” in English and American Literature. Price, 10 Cents. 


No. 6. UNDINE; or, The Water Spirit. By Frederick de la Motte Fouque, 


CS One of the most celebrated of all modern prose-poems, for such it is. The story is prose, but the 
spirit of it is poetic in the fullest sense. Beauty, pay fancy, pathos and deep interest of narrative 
pervade its every passage and-page;and haye rendered it both famous as a composition, and a favorite with 
all classes of readers. Price, 10 Gents. 


Succeeding issues will comprise a succession of masterpieces and favorite works by authors of 
perennial fame. 


The SUNNYSIDE LIBRARY is sold by all booksellers and newsmen; or is sent, post-paid, to 
my address, on receipt of price, by 


; ADAMS, VICTOR & CO., Publishers, 
= 98 William Street, New York. 


A LIBRARY FOR EVERY READER! 


The Fireside Library, 


Contains the very CREAM of English and American Fiction and 
Romance Literature. 

It is printed in attractive style on excellent paper, from clear and 
readable type. 

It is of very convenient form for reading and preservation. 

It gives the most for the money, in mere quantity, ever offered to the 
American reading, public. 

Each issue, or number, isa Complete Work, and is an exact reprint 
of the best edition. 

It presents, for ten or twenty cents, what has heretofore only been 
obtainable at from fifty cents to two dollars. 

The works thus far introduced to this Library prove its claim to 
confidence and)popularity—each issue being a new novel of striking merit, 
or one already noted in literature. 

Future issues will be chosen with the same taste and care—only the 

Best Works of the Most Popular Authors being admitted. 

THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY is the series par excellence of all cheap 

publications of the period. The list now comprises: 


WAS SHE HIS WIFE? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
FLEEING FROM LOVE. By Harriet Irving 
DID HE LOVE HER? By Bartley T. Campbell 
A STRANGE WOMAN. By Rett Winwood 
NADIA, THE RUSSIAN SPY. By Capt. F. Wittaker 
TWO GIRLS’ LIVES: By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell 
Te 8. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By Miss M. E. Braddon 
9. WAR OF HEARTS. ‘By Corinne Cushman 
10. LEIGHTON GRANGE. By Miss M. E. Braddon 
11. THE FALSE WIDOW.. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton 
12-138. LOST FOR LOVE. . By Miss M. E. Braddon 
14-15. TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor Hugo 
16. THE OCTOROON. By Miss M. E. Braddon 
17-18. UNCLE SILAS. -By J..S. Le Fanu 
19-20. DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M, E. Braddon 
21-22.. LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson 
23. SOWING THE WIND. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell 
24-25. BIRDS OF PREY. By Miss M. E. Braddon 
26. THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Charles Lever 
27-28. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. Braddon 
29. A GIRL’S HEART. By Rett Winwood: 
30.31. RED AS A‘ ROSE IS SHE. By Rhoda Broughton 
32. THE LILY OF ST. ERNE. By Mrs. Crow 
83. STRANGELY WED. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton 
THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY is sold by newsdealers and booksellers 
generally; or is sent, post paid, to any address on receipt of twelve cents 
per single number, and twenty-four cents per double number. Ten single 
numbers or five double numbers sent to one address for One Dollar. 
BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York, 
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